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ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

To the Trustees: 

Agreeably to the provisions of the Statutes, the Presi- 
dent submits herewith the Annual Report of the work of the 
University for the year ending June 30, 1918. As has been 
pointed out in earlier reports, it is no longer possible, or 
even desirable, to attempt to discuss in the Annual Report 
every form and aspect of the University's many-sided ac- 
tivity, A selection must be made of those topics which at 
the moment seem of particular importance or interest. The 
attached reports of the various Deans, Directors, and 
other chief administrative officers are submitted as parts 
of the President's Annual Report for the careful consid- 
eration of the Trustees and their appropriate committees. 

The last Annual Report described in some detail the 
conditions that prevailed in the University at the time of 
the entry of the United States into the war and 
immediately thereafter. During the year 1917- thTwar 
1918, the effects of the war have been felt on 
every hand, so much so that the normal development of 
the University's life and work has been to all intents and 
purposes suspended. We would not have had it other- 
wise. Columbia University, as a great public service in- 
stitution with an unbroken record of patriotic devotion 
to the highest public interest, could have no end or pur- 
pose of its own to serve that would for a moment compare 
with its duty to assist the Government in the prosecution 
of the war to a victorious conclusion. Students by the 
hundred and prospective students by the thousand entered 
the military, naval, or civil service of the United States; 
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teachers and administrative officer3 to the number of 
nearly four hundred sought and obtained leaves of absence 
or resigned their posts in order to enter the service of the 
Government; courses of instruction were modified or 
abandoned; habitual modes of procedure were altered; 
the whole University went upon a war footing. 

Obviously, the financial dfects of these changed cir- 
cumstances must be far-reaching and extremely serious. 
As was shown in the Annual Report for 191 7 (page 57), 
42.4 per cent of the University's total income is received 
from students' fees, and as was shown in the same report 
(page 58), 75.4 per cent of the University's total disburse- 
ments is made for educational administration and 
instruction. Any marked decrease in the income from 
students' fees must result in wholly disarranging the Uni- 
versity's budget arrangements and forecasts, since it 
is quite impossible to effect any corresponding reduction 
in expenditures without breaking up the University's 
entire organization and turning adrift faithful and accom- 
plished teachers and University servants. 

The Treasurer's Report for the year endii^ June 30, 
1917, showed that after meeting all the University's 
expenses and providing $100,000 for the redemption of the 
bonded debt, there remained a small surplus of income, 
namely, $30,547.37. In drafting the Budget estimates for 
the year ending June 30, 1918, the several Committees of 
the Trustees, acting on the basis of years of experience, 
estimated a net increase in income from students' fees of 
$195,845.00, and made appropriations accordingly. This 
Budget for the year 1917-1918 showed an estimated 
deficiency for the year of $42,124.96, which under normal 
conditions would doubtless, have been entirely wiped out, 
partly by savings in appropriations and partly by collec- 
tions of income in excess of the estimates. As a result of 
war conditions, however, the enrollment in the University 
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fell off by 3,217 as compared with the year preceding, and 
the income from students' fees was not only $159,864.31 
less than the Budget estimates, but $197,230.94 less than 
the actual income from this source during the preceding 
year. Economies were effected wherever practicable in the 
appropriations for educational administration and instruc- 
tion, and substantial sums were saved under this head. 
On the other hand, largely increased payments were 
required during the year for everjrthing which affected the 
material side of the University's administration. Wages 
were advanced and the cost of supplies of every kind in- 
creased rapidly. For coal alone the University's expendi- 
tures for the year endii% June 30, 1918, were $30,466 in 
excess of the Budget appropriation. As a result, for the 
year ended on June 30, 191 8, there was a deficiency, as 
shown by the Treasurer's Report, of $211,106.77. The 
amount of this deficiency has been borrowed at current 
rates of interest on corporation notes. Unless these notes 
can be promptly discharged, the University will be 
gravely embarrassed. For this reason a particular appeal 
is made to the friends of the University everywhere, and 
to the organized alumni of all its schools, to undertake in 
systematic fashion the quick raising of a sum at least 
sufficient to meet the amount of the deficit for the year 
1917-1918 and to enable the University to reduce its 
current borrowings by that amount. This is the most 
pressing question of the moment, and it is one whose 
answer must be neither shirked nor delayed. The alumni 
of the University are so numerous and so influential that 
through united effort and in contributions of relatively 
small amounts this entire sum could be raised by them. 
It is in this way that other American colleges and univer- 
sities have already dealt with a similar situation. 

It is not possible, nor is it at this time appropriate, to 
attempt to forecast the financial conditions that will result 
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4 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

from the experiences of the years 1918-1919 and following. 
It may be sufficient to say that there is every reason to 
believe that during these years the normal income of the 
University from students' fees will be markedly reduced 
and that the financial problem which the Trustees have 
to face will be one of the utmost gravity. 

Another and wholly natural efifect of war conditions, with 
greatly increased taxation and multiplied business uncer- 
tainties, has been a sharp falling oS in the number 
and amount of the gifts made to the University 
during the year. Leaving out of account the sum of $275,- 
509.13, which was the total of the gifts made for the con- 
struction of the Columbia War Hospital at Gun Hill Road 
but which gifts did not pass through the hands of the Trea- 
surer, the total amount received during the year was $282,- 
462.50. Of this amount, gifts of $85,105.00 were made in 
order to provide the necessary accommodations at the Med- 
ical School for the admission of women students. During 
the last ten years, the average annual income of the Univer- 
sity from gifts has been more than $1,300,000, and only 
three times in the last decade has the amount fallen below 
$1,000,000. These facts indicate with startling clearness how 
largely the welfare and progress of the University are de- 
pendent upon conditions in die business and political world. 
The most important gifts of the year were those of 
$50,000 by Mr. George W. Brackenridge, of San Antonio, 
Texas, for additions to the Medical School; $45,331.75 by 
several donors for the endowment of a chair of Social and 
Political Ethics; $14,323.45 by 278 donors for the support 
of the Columbia Service Bureau in Paris; $10,000 by 
Mr. James McLean and $5,000 by Mrs. Samuel W. 
Bridgham, for the general purposes of the University ; and 
$4,000 by Mrs. Charles H. Senff for military training work 
at Camp Columbia. Mention should be made of the fact 
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that a group of alunrni unda" the leadership of Mr. H. E. 
Montgomery, of the Class of 1888, raised and contributed 
no less than $45,000 to meet the cost of putting a Columbia 
University Ambulance Unit at the front with the French 
Army in the autumn of 1917. The work of the alimmi in 
so quickly raising this amount and the amounts contrib- 
uted by them for the support of the Columbia Service 
Bureau in Paris are an example of what is easily possible 
by united effort under vigorous leadership. 

For the purpose of comparison with previous Reports, 
there follows the usual summary of gifts in money received 
during the past year by the several corporations included 
in the University. In this table full account is taken of 
the gifts made for the construction of the Columbia 
War Hospital: 

GIFTS 





Columbia 
Univenity 


Barnard 
CoUese 


Teachers 
CoUese 


College of 
Pharmacy 


Totals 


General 
Endowment 
Special 

Funds 
Buildings 

and 

Grounds 


$48,021.67 

106,829.60 
403,120.36 


$31,852.95 
5,300.00 

207,433.96 
17,625.54 


$15,863.74 
954.00 


$1,150.00 


$47,716.68 
55,425.67 

314.263.56 
464,861.85 


Immediate 
Use 


44.090.95 


25.00 


Totals 


$557,971-63 


$262^12,44 


$60,908.69 


$1,17500 


$882,267,76 



The following statement records the gifts made in money 
alone since 1890 to the several corporations included in the 
University: 

1890-1901 $5,459,902.82 

1901-1917 26,547,285.64 

1917-1918 882,267.76 

Total $32,889,456.22 
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In common with many other types of public service 
institution, the universities have come into dose relations 
with the national government as an ind- 
and Uic*^^^"*^*** dent to the organization of the nation for 
Government war. In some cases this relationship has 
brought about changes that can only be 
described as revolutionary, but it is not at all certain that 
many of them are not beneficial and worthy of continu- 
ance in some form. For instance, the war has brought 
back to the American people, and in some d^[ree to the 
schools and coU^^es, the spirit of disdpline which had been 
almost lost. The sentimental imitations of philosophy 
which have been spread out before teachers for a gener- 
*ation past have deoied disdpline as something unnatural, 
abhorrent, and to be avoided. With an innocence which 
is hardly pardonableso longafter Rousseau lived and wrote, 
the natural longings and instincts of the infant have been 
exalted as the sole guide for his devdopment of mind and 
character. The world of human experience was to be put 
aside and a world of the %o substituted for it. In the easy- 
going days of peace, when the nation was called upon for 
no particular effort, the evil effects of this lackadaisical 
theory were not generally understood, and indeed might 
not have been fully apparent for years to come. The 
moment that the nation was called upon to make an effort, 
however, to adjust itself to a new and grave responsibility, 
and to summon all its powers in order to give adequate 
support to its ideals, then it appeared that disdpline must 
be sought out in its hiding places and quickly installed in a 
place of honor. The good effect was instantaneous, and 
those who were disdplined themselves realize the benefit 
of their new experience and are loath to surrender it. 

In the next place, the methods of collie and university 
life and teaching had often been casual and easy-going in 
the extreme. Lectures on French literature might be offered 
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on alternate Monday afternoons and lectures on politics 
on Wednesday mornings. Teacher and taught alike were 
often without concentration, intensive effort, or sustained 
interest in the field of study. In many instances, these con- 
ditions have been ruthlessly swept away, and it is to be 
hoped that they will never return or be restored. A sub- 
ject that is worth the attention of an ambitious youth and 
the effort of an accomplished teapher surely deserves to be 
pursued with a continuity, an intensiveness, and a per- 
sistence which alone can lead to anything approaching 
either mastery or the development of a real interest. At 
the Summer Session of Columbia University, it has been 
customary from its establishment to carry on instruction 
in this intensive fashion. The results have been wholly 
admirable. When to the long experience of the Sununer 
Session is now added the experience of instruction re- 
organized in response to national needs, it would seem to 
be nothing short of a calamity ever to permit a return to the 
old and unhappy conditions of diffusion and discursiveness. 

For many years past the international relations and 
influence of Columbia University have been of steadily 
increasing significance and importance. 
Not only have the reputation and dis- ^^^c^^^Z 
tinction of the University's teachers and Tnteraationai 
scholars drawn many students from for- Influence 

eign countries and led their own published 
writings to be translated into many langus^es, but the 
University itself has diligently sought to establish intimate 
relations with the academic and intellectual life of other 
peoples in Eiux>pe, in Central and South America, and in 
the Orient. This steadily pursued policy has been based 
upon the belief that scholarship and science are essen- 
tially above international boundaries and limitations, and 
that as the universities become increasingly interdependent 
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and familiar with each other's organization and work, so 
the peoples which they serve and represent will grow in 
interdependence and in mutual understanding. While the 
war has broken the relations that existed between Colum- 
bia University and the intellectual life of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, it has greatly strengthened those rela- 
tions with the universities of Great Britain, of France, and 
of Italy, and has pointed the way to more intimate intel- 
lectual conunerce with the peoples of Central and South 
America and of Japan and China. 

Unless all signs fail, among the most important Univer- 
sity subjects of study in the immediate future are to be 
international relations, including international law, and 
public law, both constitutional and administrative, par- 
ticularly in its comparative aspects. The new interna- 
tional movement, so far as it is healthy and sound, is 
founded upon a common respect for law and justice, a 
common interest in the steady improvement of the lot of 
human beings and the promotion of their satisfaction and 
happiness, and upon an earnest purpose to unite the forces 
of reason and righteousness for the removal of causes of 
international war and for the suppression of international 
war itself. That the universities are to play a powerful 
part in carrying forward these movements can hardly be 
doubted. In many lands the universities have already 
shown themselves to be the active centers of interest in 
international life and international relations. The danger 
to be guarded against is lest a shallow and superficial 
sentimentalism shall usurp the place which belongs to 
reasonableness and to straight thinking. The world will 
not be made either wise or happy in a day, nor will its 
wisdom and happiness be assured by judicial decree, 
legislative enactment or international agreement, however 
judicious and well-supported these may seem to be. The 
world's wisdom and happiness are a growth, and often a 
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very slow growth; but the experiences of a war that has 
involved the whole world have proved a persuasive and 
influential teacher of public opinion. It may now well be 
that within the next generation greater progress in advan- 
cing international cooperation and international under- 
standing will be made than has been recorded in all the 
centuries of preceding history. 

For participation in this work trained men and women 
will be needed in no inconsiderable number. The study 
of international law, of international relations, and of 
comparative constitutional and administrative law, under 
guidance that has vision as well as scholarship, imagina- 
tion as well as learning, sympathy as well as knowledge, is 
therefore to be promoted in all possible ways. An increas- 
ing number of students should be drawn into these fields, 
and still larger opportunities for study and to gain experi- 
ence in affairs should be offered them by the University. 

Closely allied to the study of international relations is 
the study of ways and means how best to train adult aliens 
to become well informed and appreciative . . 

citizens of the United States. This is what ^^Son 

is widely known as the problem of Ameri- 
canization. For those immigrants who come from foreign 
lands in early childhood, the public schools are the natural 
and necessary instruments in preparing them for full and 
sympathetic participation in the rights and duties of 
American citizens. For those who come from foreign lands 
after the age of adolescence is past, different agencies and 
instrumentalities must be provided. Columbia University 
has been at work upon this problem for some time past, 
especially through Extension Teaching, and has recently 
taken steps better to organize its work in this regard and 
more effectively to prosecute it. 

The building given to the University in 1910 by Mr. 
Edward D. Adams, called the Deutsches Haus, to serve 
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as a center for the work of the University in the study of 
German history and civilization, has, with the full 
approval and consent of Mr. Adams, been turned into a 
center for work in connection with the Americanization of 
adult aliens, and given the name Columbia House. A 
group of University teachers and alumni who have particu- 
lar interest in the problems of Americanization are at 
work upon the formulation of plans to accomplish the 
end in view without duplicating the work of other institu- 
tions and agencies, but rather in cooperation with such. 
Professor W. A. Braun has been placed in direction of 
the undertaking. It is confidently anticipated that before 
the close of the present academic year, a thoroughly prac- 
ticable scheme of work will be agreed upon and the neces- 
sary financial support for it obtained. 

The task of Americanization involves something more 
than mere instruction. It involves getting the viewpoint 
of the adult alien who has taken the risk of seeking a new 
home in a strange land across a broad ocean, and of trying 
to understand the personal, economic, social, and political 
motives that have led him to this important step. When 
we understand why a given group of adult aliens has come 
to the United States, we shall be well on the road toward 
understanding how best to assist them to become American 
citizens in the fullest meaning of those words. It will then 
perhaps be found that questions of public health, of 
housing, of adequate wages, and of steady employment 
under proper conditions of health and ssifety are even 
more important factors in the making of a good citizen 
than text-book instruction in American history and 
American government. 

The Dean of Columbia College, in discussing different 
types of college student, speaks in his report of those who 
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regard Columbia less as an Alma Mater than as a Pater 
Efficiens. This is a witty and illuminating distinction. It 
puts into a compact phrase the essence of _ , 

1 •111 -VT f « E<ducation and 

contemporary educational debate. Not all Efficiency 

the patient measurements of laboratory- 
trained schoolmasters or the insistent demand that a 
child be taught useful industry before he is given a chance 
to learn for what end he should be industriousi can bridge 
the wide gulf which separates education from special 
training. Those who deem themselves specially trained 
but who are conscious of having never been educated are 
not unnaturally eager to contend that no distinction be- 
tween education and special training exists. The conunon 
sense of men has, however, settled this question long ago, 
and that settlement is in no wise shaken by irrelevant 
experiments which, through attempted measurement of the 
non-material, conclude that no one is, ever was, or ever 
can be educated but only given special and specific train- 
ing. The proper point at which special training of any 
kind should b^^in is when a reasonable foundation of edu- 
cation has been laid. Under present-day conditions, for 
the great mass of the population this point will be found 
somewhere after the close of the elementary school period, 
and as economic and social conditions improve it will and 
should be pushed on well into the period of secondary 
school work. For those who are able to take advantage of 
the opportimities which the American college offers, this 
point is to be found not earlier than the close of the second 
year of undergraduate study. The modicum of training 
and knowledge which a youth can gain by that time is a 
modest enough foundation for professional study. These 
studies are themselves quite capable of being given a 
large educational significance, but too often they are 
carried on in so narrowly vocational a spirit that this 
possibility is lost. The many-sided metropolitan univer- 
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sity of the twentieth century will make provision for stu- 
dents of all types and kinds, and it will treat all alike 
with fairness and generosity; but it must not on that 
account either overlook, or assist in breaking down, the 
elementary principles of a sound educational philosophy. 
The more men and women who are being trained up to 
twenty or twenty-one years of age without any refer- 
ence whatever to a particular vocation or occupation, the 
better for the citizenship, the intelligence, and the moral 
and spiritual life of the nation. It is but repeating what 
has often been said to point out that what modem civili- 
zation needs is not narrow men, but broad men sharpened 
to a point. Breadth is the result of good education; 
sharpened to a point is the result of sound special training. 
The broad man sharpened to a point has been given both 
an education and a special training. In education, as in 
the family. Alma Mater comes first and Pater Efficiens 
exerts his influence later on. 

In the Annual Report for 1879 President Barnard con- 
vulsed the educational world of that day by strongly 
advocating the admission of women as under- 
Women as graduates in Columbia College. The opening 

University , r i^« j« • ^i.- 

Students sentence of his discussion was this: 

The condition of the College is now such as to 
justify the suggestion of the question whether its advantages 
should not be open to young women as well as to young men. 

President Barnard closed his notable treatment of this 
subject with these words: 

Whatever may be the fate of the present suggestion, the 
undersigned cannot permit himself to doubt that the time will 
yet come when the propriety and the wisdom of this measure 
will be fully recognized; and as he believes that Columbia 
College is destined in the coming centuries to become so com- 
prehensive in the scope of her teaching as to be able to furnish 
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to inquirers after truth the instruction they may desire in 
whatever branch of human knowledge, he believes also that she 
will become so catholic in her liberality as to open widely her 
doors to all inquirers, without distinction either of class or sex. 

In the Annual Reports for 1880, 1881, and 1882, Presi- 
dent Barnard returned to the subject of the higher educa- 
tion of women and discussed it from every point of view 
with great cogency and with illustrations drawn from the 
educational experience of various lands. 

When President Barnard brought forward this highly 
contentious proposal, he was not a young and radical 
educational reformer, but a ripe scholar and highly sea- 
soned educational administrator who had reached his 
seventieth year. What has now become Radcliffe College 
was founded one year before President Barnard's recom- 
mendation was made; Wellesley and Smith Colleges were 
then four years old ; Girton College six; Vassar College 
fourteen ; and Bryn Mawr College was on its way to estab- 
lishment. 

As a result of this proposal, and the violent controversy 
which ensued, a collegiate course for women was estab- 
lished in 1883, and a college for women bearing President 
Barnard's name came into existence in 1889 and was 
almost at once completely incorporated in the educational 
system of Columbia. 

Today the old controversy is almost forgotten, for in 
the intervening years Columbia College, with its asso- 
ciated professional schools, has become the closely knit 
and well organized Columbia University, and its women 
students are numbered literally by the thousand. Much 
of the feeling aroused in antagonism to President Barnard's 
original recommendation was due to the fact that Colum- 
bia was then in a transition period, and that he had fixed 
his mind on the admission of women as undergraduates, 
rather than on the admission of women to the full privi- 
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leges of the college and university instruction given in 
Columbia's name. The solution of the problem that has 
been worked out in the course of years has proved a very 
satisfactory one. With the exception to be noted, co- 
education of men and women has now existed at Columbia 
University for more than thirty years, but without the 
co-instruction of undergraduate students, save in excep- 
tional cases and for special reasons. Women, whether 
graduates or undergraduates, have exactly the same 
privileges and opportunities as men, and for them equal 
library, laboratory, and seminar equipment is provided. 
The separate instruction of men and women as under- 
graduates by Columbia College and by Barnard College 
respectively has proved an excellent method for meeting 
such real distinctions as exist between the sexes, and for 
strengthening the undergraduate spirit and the morale of 
both Columbia and Barnard undergraduates. In the 
Graduate Schools, however, and in the schools of Archi- 
tecture, Business, Education, Journalism, Medicine, Phar- 
macy, and Practical Arts, as well as in Extension Teaching 
and in the Summer Session, co-instruction as well as 
co-education exists without exciting any more comment 
than does the travelling together of men and women in 
the same railway train. The difficulties and disasters that 
were predicted have not ensued. It may be doubted 
whether anywhere else in the world women students are 
more heartily welcomed or better provided for than at 
Columbia University. 

The one exception is the School of Law, the Faculty of 
which has not thought it wise to permit the admission of 
women students. For several years past this matter has 
been much discussed in the University, and some pressure 
has been brought to bear on the Faculty of Law from 
outside to change the attitude which it has hitherto held. 
The arguments in favor of the admission of women to the 
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Law School are the usual arguments for the equal treat- 
ment of men and women in matters intellectuali together 
with the special argument that since women are admitted 
to the Bar in the State of New York, no obstacle should 
be put in the way of their obtaining the best possible 
training for that profession. In answer it is said that not 
very many women desire a legal education, and that for 
such sufficient opportunity is already provided elsewhere. 
It is urged, too, that women are not as well adapted for 
the study of Law as for the study of Architecture, Busi- 
ness, Education, Journalism, Medicine, Pharmacy, and 
Practical Arts, and that were women students to be ad- 
mitted to the Law School at present, the highest type of 
male student would seek his legal education elsewhere. As 
the number of law schools which refuse to admit women 
grows less, the value of the argument last cited will 
naturally tend to diminish. 

Each year a certain number of excellent members of the 
graduating class of Barnard College would like to enter 
the Law School ; but up to the present time the judgment 
of the Faculty, which must take the initiative in the 
matter, has been that the arguments in favor of their 
admission are outweighed by the arguments in opposition. 

Some time since it was pointed out in these Reports that 
there was grave danger lest the Faculties of the University 
should find themselves crushed between 
the powers of the departments of instruc- Problems of 

1 tilt 1 . e University 

tion on the one hand and the authority of Organization 
the University Council on the other. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that this is precisely what will 
happen in the near future unless the Faculties take steps 
to avoid it. It is quite natural when a statement or motion 
is made in a Faculty meeting on behalf of a group of teach- 
ers who constitute a closely organized department, that it 
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should be accepted and approved as a matter of course. 
When an administrative officer or an executive committee 
makes a strong recommendation or reports emergency 
action, it is equally appropriate that the Faculty should 
give prompt approval. All this is just as it should be, and 
indicates not that the University's business is being un- 
wisely or improperly carried on, but that the developments 
of the past generation have left the Faculties in an anoma- 
lous position. The remedy is not to be found in devising 
new, complicated, and tedious methods of conducting the 
University, but rather in giving to the Faculties functions 
and duties that are peculiarly their own and that cannot be 
discharged by any committee or administrative officer. 
These functions are the discussion of educational policies 
and aims, and the modification, when necessary, of the 
University's organization and methods, so as better to 
accomplish those aims. In other words, the modem Fac- 
ulty should be a forum for discussion, for the formulation 
of opinion and for the working out of large policies, and 
not a committee for the transaction of routine business. 
The administrative officers and the existing committees 
are quite competent to deal with the daily routine and 
with executive administration and policy, far better than 
any large Faculty could possibly do. But neither an 
administrative officer nor a committee can take the place 
of a Faculty in debating educational policies and in formu- 
lating University opinion in regard to them. Unless the 
Faculties are to become mere recording and approving 
machines for action taken in their name and by their 
authority, they must speedily enter upon the highly im- 
portant task of careful discussion and debate. At all 
times, and more particularly at a time like the present, 
there are many subjects pressing for consideration with 
which a Faculty might helpfully deal. Almost every 
academic teacher of experience has some criticism to 
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make of existing University methods and policies, or some 
suggestion to offer for their improvement. The place to 
make these criticisms and to offer these suggestions is not 
in desultory private conversation, but at a formal meeting 
of the appropriate Faculty, where such criticisms and sug- 
gestions should be welcomed as material for enlightening 
discussion and debate. The function of the administrative 
officer in any particular begins when the function of the 
Faculty as to that particular has been completed. 

The experience of the past ten years seems to point 
clearly to the fact that, general principles and policies 
having been agreed upon and established. Administrative 
Boards of say five or seven members each are much more 
efficient instrumentalities for the transaction of Univer- 
sity business than are the large Faculties with from forty 
to sixty members. Such an Administrative Board is 
small enough for the minds of its several members to meet 
in intimate discussion about a table, and it can dispense 
with those time-consuming parliam^^ntary formalities 
which appear to be necessary whenever any considerable 
number of Anglo-Saxons assemble for a common purpose. 
May not the time have come when we can face frankly the 
desirability and wisdom of casting off some of the old and 
outworn customs of University organization and life, in 
order to free ourselves to deal with the problems of today 
and tomorrow in the most efficient fashion possible? If 
so, is there not now opportunity and invitation to consider 
whether the entire teaching body of the University could 
not with advantage be reorganized and reconstituted, by 
the substitution for the hitherto existing Faculties of a 
new type of organization, wholly modem in character, 
which should emphasize, on the one hand, the essential 
unity of the University and the common interest of every 
University teacher in the problems and policies of the 
institution as a whole, and on the other hand, the desira- 
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bility of conducting modem University business in 
accordance with those methods which experience most 
completely justifies? Such an organization might perhaps 
consist of a Plenum, composed of all the teachers and 
administrative officers of the rank of Professor, Associate 
Professor, Assistant Professor, or Instructor; of Adminis- 
trative Boards for Graduate Studies, for Columbia Col- 
lege, for Law, for Medicine, for Engineering, for Archi- 
tecture, for Journalism, for Business, for Summer Session, 
and for Extension Teaching, leaving the Faculties of 
Barnard College and Teachers College (Education and 
Practical Arts) as they now are; and of the University 
Council, composed as now both of administrative officers 
and of elected representatives of the teaching stafiF. 

It would be the function of the Plenum to discuss, in per- 
haps three or four meetings each year, the larger questions 
of University policy, and to give expression to the mind of 
the teaching staff in regard to these. It might be provided 
that the functions of the Plenum should be like those of the 
University Council, advisory as to certain specified mat- 
ters and legislative as to certain other specified matters. 

The Administrative Boards would be, like the present 
Administrative Boards, in effect executive committees, 
but they would also have some of the powers of the present 
Faculties, subject to the l^slative authority of the 
Plenum and of the University Council. 

The powers and duties of the University Council, 
which are very satisfactorily defined at present, should 
remain as they are, but the elected membership of the 
Council might be increased to say thirty, and the represen- 
tatives be chosen by the Plenum for a three-year term and 
divided into closes, so that the terms of one-third of the 
elected membership would expire at the close of each 
academic year. For any action by the Plenum legislative 
in character the concurrence of the University Council 
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should be necessary, and the power of the Council in 
respect of the several Administrative Boards should be 
precisely what it is at present in respect of the several 
Faculties and Administrative Boards. 

From such a reorganization two clear benefits might 
be expected to follow: There would be a forum which 
does not now exist in which any individual teacher might 
bring forward in the hearing of all his colleagues any 
proposition which seemed to him desirable in the interest 
of the University's usefulness; and no burdened teacher 
would be called upon to attend purely formal and per- 
functory meetings at which the only business presented is 
that of approving something which has already been 
thoroughly well done or provided for by an executive 
committee or administrative officer. 

It may be questioned whether the term 'graduate 
studies' is susceptible of sufficiently precise definition to 
be much longer useful for the purpose which it 
served for half a century. When the under- stuSw 

graduate program of study was narrowly con- 
fined to a few subjects and largely or wholly prescribed, 
the term 'graduate studies' had a reasonably definite mean- 
ing. Under existing conditions, however, it would be hard 
to define graduate studies in any other way than such 
studies as may be taken by a graduate student, one who 
has already gained a baccalaureate degree. Such studies 
may as a matter of fact be quite elementary, if it so 
happens that the particular student has not earlier pursued 
them. On the other hand, such studies may be fairly 
advanced in character, if they lie in a field where the 
student has already worked for three or four undergradu- 
ate years. A graduate student may be at one and the 
same time studying the elements of the Russian language, 
Russian history, and Russian literature, while carrying on 
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advanced work in Romance philology. Perhaps the real 
significance of the rich provision which is made for the so- 
called graduate studies is that ambitious youth may follow 
the insistent advice of Mark Pattison to the undergradu- 
ates of Lincoln College — "For pity's sake, get to the bot- 
tom of something!" 

The true graduate student is not one who in desultory 
fashion takes up the elementary study of subjects hitherto 
unfamiliar, but rather he who devotes himself to the 
intensive cultivation of a particular designated field of 
knowledge, for which task he has already prepared himself 
by a substantial training in its more elementary parts. 
What such a student should always have in view, of 
course, is not merely the acquisition of knowledge or 
cultivation of his own intellectual powers, but rather 
training in methods of inquiry and a stimulus to imagina- 
tion that will lead him in turn to productive work of his 
own. This fruitful type of university study will be much 
advanced by relaxing to the greatest extent possible those 
technical and administrative rules which were originally 
instituted when American university education was in its 
formative period, in order to define and protect standards 
and to give precision to ideas which were then rather 
vaguely held. Forty years of experience should now 
make it possible to dispense with many of these formal 
restrictions which often bear heavily alike upon the Uni- 
versity teacher and the University student. 

Academic traditions and customs are hard to change and 
it is not desirable that they should be changed without 
sufficient reason. The present time, however, is the most 
opportune and the most inviting that has presented itself 
for several generations, to ask the most searching ques- 
tions as to the wisdom and effectiveness of existing Univer- 
sity organization and policies, and to ask frankly whether 
they cannot be substantially altered for the better. 
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One of the statutory powers of the University Council 
is to encourage original research. The Council is now a 
large body and in effect the upper legislative 
house or senate of the University. There is ^^ Reaearch 
need of a much smaller and more compact 
group, not simply to encourage research but to guide its 
organization, to make suggestions concerning it, and to 
advise as to the allotment of funds for purposes of inves- 
tigation. As a step toward the development of a body of 
this kind, the President appointed in June last a special 
Advisory Committee on Research constituted as follows: 
Dean Woodbridge, Chairman; Dean Stone, and Profes- 
sors John Bassett Moore, Giddings, Shotwell, Baekeland, 
Pupin, P^;ram» Rautenstrauch, and Raymond. This 
Conmiittee will be asked to pass judgment upon proposals 
that are submitted to the President or Trustees for new 
investigations which require financial support. They will 
be asked also to suggest from time to time fields in which 
research may profitably be organized. It will be useful if 
through some such agency as this the entire research work 
of the University can be brought imder surveillance and 
treated as a common interest. In the field of private law 
research should be stimulated, and in the field of medicine 
it should be correlated and organized as well as stimulated. 
There is much that such an Advisory Committee can do 
and there is much that will develop from year to year, and 
almost from month to month, as it continues its existence 
and deals with the specific matters that come before it. If 
in some such way as this the mind of the University can 
be fixed on the supreme importance of research, it will not 
be allowed to lag in any faculty or department. 

Only little less important than the organization and 
stimulation of research is the adequate and appropriate 
publication of its results. It is the proper business of a 
university to support, or to cooperate in supporting. 
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scholarly publications which, just because of their 
scholarship, make appeal to but a very limited number 
of students and readers. The cost of conducting such 
journals should not be left to chance, still less to become 
a burden upon the private means of scholars themselves. 
It should be a matter of pride to a university to be the 
seat of publication of a large number of varied journals 
whose sole reason for esdstence would be the recording and 
publication of the results of scholarly investigation. A 
number of such journals have been conducted for many 
years under the direction of members of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and have added greatly to its reputation as a 
seat of higher learning and free inquiry. Very few of 
these journals are self-sustaining. A number of others 
are only maintained by the generous sacrifice of those 
who have founded them in fulfilment of their own schol- 
arly ambitions. It is important that the Trustees should 
have at their disposal a fund the income of which might 
be applied, as circumstances suggest or require, to the 
establishment and maintenance of scholarly publica- 
tions under the direction of members of the teaching 
staff. 

A university has three general functions to perform: It 
is to conserve knowledge; to advance knowledge; and to 
disseminate knowledge : it falls short of the full realization 
of its aim unless, having provided for the conservation and 
advancement of knowledge, it makes provision for its 
dissemination as well. 

The American universities are pretty generally engaged 
in unlearning some of the lessons taught them by the 
German universities, but there is one German uni- 
versity institution which is worthy of adaptation 
under American conditions. The ranks of the German 
university professors have long been recruited from what 
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are called Privat-docentefif a specially selected and licensed 
body of university graduates who, having taken the d^jee 
of Doctor of Philosophy, wish to devote themselves to 
higher teaching and research in a chosen field. Privat- 
docenten are permitted to offer courses of instruction 
which university students may take, if they will, in pref- 
erence to those offered in the same or similar subjects by 
the university professors or in supplement to such. As 
the only income which a Privat-docent receives from the 
university is a share in the fees paid by those students 
who follow his particular courses, each Privat-docent is 
dependent upon his own efforts for his university income 
and for establishing himself in such fashion as to make his 
advancement to a professorship likely. In our graduate 
faculties at Columbia there have been too many professors, 
associate professors, and assistant professors, and too 
many formal courses of instruction offered. Some depart- 
ments have felt that it was a cause of reproach if they did 
not cover in announced courses every portion of some 
great field of knowledge. Ambitions like these have had 
unhappy and very costly effects. It is time closely to 
restrict appointments to professorships, greatly to reduce 
the number of formal courses of lectures offered to grad- 
uate students, and to multiply the opportunities for such 
students to carry on independent study and research 
under guidance and stimulus while making provision for 
a body of younger teachers with the status of Docents. 
Such Docents might be paid to the extent of receiving a 
fixed annual retainer of, say, $500 or even $1,000, and in 
addition given a definite portion of the fees paid by stu- 
dents who are enrolled in their several courses of instruc- 
tion. In this way a training ground would be provided for 
future university professors in Columbia and elsewhere, 
and Docents might come and go as their taste or capacity 
indicated, without that disappointment and friction which 
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almost invariably accompany the severing of an aca- 
demic tie for any cause whatsoever. 

The recruiting of the ranks of university professors in 
the future is a matter that should not be overlooked. If the 
best type of man is to be drawn into academic work he 
must be given an early opportunity to test his powers and 
to show of what stuff he is made. It is probable that not 
very many men continue to grow in intellectual power after 
they have left the university; and in order to make sure 
that they are given opportunity and stimulus to grow, it is 
essential that they be not kept in posts of inconsequence 
and drudgery, but offered a chance to stretch their wings 
and fly. Many a man who had the making of a scholar 
at twenty-five has lost all chance of achieving that result 
at thirty-five, simply through lack of intellectual nourish- 
ment and academic opportunity. The older men can 
usually take care of themselves; it is for the younger men 
of promise, capacity, and ambition that the path to suc- 
cess should be made open and easy. 

On the other hand, there is a real difficulty in recruiting 
the ranks of college and university teachers from young 
men who are without experience in life and in affairs. 
The mere fact that a young man has passed through an 
undergraduate course with credit and has then taken the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy with distinction does not 
entitle him to sit in judgment upon society or to organize 
expeditions for the uprooting of all the results of human 
experience. He is a poor sort of human being who is not 
a bit radical in his youth and a bit conservative in his 
maturer years; but a university is a continuing institu- 
tion with a heavy public responsibility, and in trying to 
make it easy for men to become scholars and teachers it 
must not increase thereby the dangers to which the foun- 
dations of civilization and public order are constantly 
exposed by the mere lapping of the waves of change. Good 
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judgment and sagacity are almost always marks of a 
mature mind, and only occasionally does a well-balanced 
genius have these traits in youth. This is why a certain 
modesty in examining, interpreting, and attacking human 
experience is a quality greatly to be praised in younger 
teachers of ambition and zeal. 

Restlessness under conditions that have prevailed for 
many years as to school and college instruction in modem 
foreign languages is not of recent date. The 
teachers of these subjects have long insisted p ^J™ 
that they were not allotted sufficient time in Languages 
which to accomplish the results that they de- 
sired, while the students themselves, their parents, and the 
teachers of other subjects have complained loudly that no 
matter what the reason, the fact was that very few Ameri- 
can college students had anything approaching an easy 
familiarity with spoken or written French, German, 
Italian or Spanish. The new international interdepen- 
dences that are a result of the war have put new emphasis 
upon these discontents, and it is high time that some way 
were discovered to meet and to allay them. 

It is probable that the root of the difficulty is to be 
found in the conditions under which the teaching of 
modem foreign languages was begun in American schools 
and colleges. This teaching was not at first accepted as a 
necessary and integral part of the school and college 
curriculum, but was treated as an extra, and in old days 
often paid for as such. When undertaken in this way and 
in this spirit it was hardly possible for the teaching of 
modem foreign languages to lead, save in exceptional 
cases, to any very large result. It is high time to consider 
whether this whole branch of instraction should not be 
radically reorganized and readjusted to meet conditions 
that are not only modem, but very real. 
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The American college is still far ftx)m realizing the goal 
of modem language teaching described by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow in his inaugural address when entering 
upon his work as Professor of Modem Languages in 
Bowdoin College, September 2, 1830. Nearly ninety years 
ago Mr. Longfellow was moved to say: 

A knowledge of the principal languages of modem Europe 
forms in our day an essential part of a liberal education. . . 
I cannot regard the study of a language as the pastime of a 
lisdess hour. To trace the progress of the human mind through 
the progressive development of language; to learn how other 
nations thought, and felt, and spake; to enrich the luider- 
standing by opening upon it new sources of knowledge; and 
by speaking many tongues to become a citizen of the world; 
these are objects worthy of the exertion their attainment de- 
mands at our hands. 

The mere acquisition of a language is not the ultimate ob- 
ject: It is a means to be employed in the acquisition of some- 
thing which lies beyond. I should therefore deem my duty 
but half performed were I to limit my exertions to the narrow 
bounds of grammatical rules: Nay, that I had done little for 
the intellectual culture of a pupil when I had merely put an 
instrument into his hands, without explaining to him its most 
important uses. 

Mr. Longfellow goes on throughout this notable address 
to give a general outline of what he conceived to be his 
field of academic duty, and drew a picture as satisfying as 
it was inviting. 

Except in rare cases it cannot be doubted that the study 
of modem foreign languages has been carried on quite 
apart from any study of the life, the institutions, the art, 
and the civilization of the peoples whose languages they 
are, save that opportunity is given to read, more or less 
haltingly, a few of the great literary masterpieces which a 
particular language enshrines. The very name of our 
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academic departments indicates a narrowness of view 
and purpose which we should now quickly strive to out- 
grow. Instead of a Department of Romance Languages 
and Literatures, for example, there should be, let us say, 
a Department of the Latin Peoples, in which might be 
assembled not only those teachers who give instruction 
in the Romance languages and literatures, but also those 
who give instruction in the history, the government, the 
art, and the architecture of those peoples that are of direct 
Latin descent. In similar fashion there might be Depart- 
ments of the Teutonic or Germanic Peoples, of the Slavic 
Peoples and of the Oriental Peoples. The Department of 
Classical Philology is already appropriately named, since 
the broad interpretation of that term is inclusive of the 
history, the institutions, the art, and the life of the ancient 
peoples of Greece and Rome. The chief thing is to cease 
thinking of a language as something apart or as a mere tool 
for technical use, and to come to regard it as a pathway 
leading to new and inspiring regions of understanding 
and of appreciation. The chief purpose in studying 
French should be to gain an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of France, and that cannot follow upon a mere 
study of the language as a form and instrument of literary 
expression alone, vitally important though that be. 

It would not be easy to find anywhere in the world an 
institution of higher learning whose spirit is finer, more 
devoted, more self-sacrificing, more truly ^^ ^ . . , 
liberal, more progressive, and more m touch ^^^ Univereity 
with actual facts and problems of life than 
Columbia University. This modem spirit has been forty 
years in the making, and it is the result of a continuing 
wisdom, open-mindedness, and breadth of view which 
have been shared and contributed to by thousands of 
men and women, including trustees, teachers, adminis- 
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trators, alumni, and students. At no seat of learning will 
there be found more diverse and more diversified views 
strongly held and energetically supported, and all main- 
taining themselves as best they can in the face of constant 
criticism, discussion, and experimentation. Nowhere is 
the scholar more free to choose his own tasks and to adjust 
his burdens to his own capacity to bear them. Nowhere is 
he more eagerly encouraged to produce, to inspire produc- 
tion in others, and to publish and record the results of his 
independent and original scholarship. Where Columbia 
University fails to achieve its ideals in any one of these 
regards, it is not because the spirit is wanting, but only 
because adequate means are not at hand for their accom- 
plishment. He who cannot feel comfortable and at home 
in so free and so diversified a society of scholars as this, 
will find it difficult to choose a permanent resting place in 
any world inhabited by real men and women. 

The interests and activities of the great body of stu- 
dents are maintained by the students themselves, and 
through agencies of their own selection. The old-fashioned 
discipline, meaning punishment, is so rare as to be 
approaching non-existence. At Columbia there is no 
temptation to loaf or to waste one's time, and little oppor- 
tunity to do so. The vast body of students are either 
mature and self-supporting, or, if younger, are looking 
forward to self-support and are bent upon gaining that 
particular thing which they came to the University to 

Nothing is more characteristic of the modem Uni- 
versity, and particularly of Columbia, than the close con- 
tact between the teachers and students on the one hand» 
and the practical problems of every-day life on the other. 
This is not only true of the student of law, of medicine, of 
engineering, of teaching, of pharmacy, of architecture, of 
business, and of journalism, but it is also true of the 
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advanced student in the fields of public law, economics, 
finance, and social science. The teachers and guides in 
these subjects are frequently the advisers of government 
agencies and officials and of great industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings. A new profession is growing up, 
that of economic adviser in banks and in manufacturing 
and trading corporations and business houses. Men of 
affairs are finding it necessary to have at their elbow a 
man trained in the theory and history as well as in the 
practice of their several callings, and they turn to the uni- 
versities for men to give helpful assistance in conducting 
successfully their business undertakings. Just as the 
trained chemist is now to be found in a place of high influ- 
ence in every important manufacturing establishment, so 
the trained economist will shortly be found in every im- 
portant banking or commercial house. The men and 
women who are specially interested in social, economic, and 
political problems are brought and kept in closest touch 
with the real happenings that surround them on every 
side. The old-fashioned notion of a university as a cloister 
should by this time have been pretty effectually disposed 
of. The modem university, and particularly the metro- 
politan university, is a microcosm in which all the currents 
and interests and tendencies of the larger world display 
and disport themselves to the fullest extent. 

One of the greatest difficulties in developing university 
opportunity and university freedom is to provide for the 
necessary administrative routine without making it 
either obtrusive or an undue burden upon teachers and 
scholars. This subject has frequently been referred to in 
earlier Annual Reports, and attention has been called 
to the fact that at Columbia a definite policy has been 
pursued by which every attempt is made to free teachers 
and scholars from responsibility for routine administra- 
tive work. Their true function is scholarship and general 
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university policy. They should not be called upon to 
give their precious time to administrative work that is 
essentially routine in character. It is precisely for this 
reason that at Columbia an effective administrative staff 
is building up, which as means are available will eventu- 
ally make it unnecessary for any considerable number of 
teachers and scholars, unless by their own choice, to give 
time and energy to the prosecution of the University's 
routine business. It is true that many teachers are eager 
for participation in activities of this sort, but these are a 
minority and a steadily dwindling minority. 

The need for administrative routine grows out of the 
necessity of defining and protecting academic standards. 
This is something which is often required by law as well 
as dictated by experience. It would be highly wasteful 
for the University to spend its time and effort upon 
students who are incompetent to profit by its instruction 
and its opportunity. Therefore there must be standards 
of admission, clearly stated and definitely enforced. It 
would be a fraud upon the public for a university to place 
its approval, by the bestowal of its honors and degrees, 
upon students who, having been admitted, had not profited 
by their opportunities or had not been able to make good 
use of their advantages. It is for this reason that there 
must be standards of graduation, clearly stated and defi- 
nitely enforced. There are those who would sneer at 
university honors and degrees, and who would dispense 
with them as relics of an older and outworn day. The 
matter is not quite so simple, however. There is a great 
university tradition which it is the privilege and duty of 
the modem university to share, and according to this tra- 
dition, which has done its fructifying work for centuries, 
those who have become members of the university and 
have done their full duty as such, are thereafter distin- 
guished by bearing its distinctions and degrees. This is as 
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it should be, and the life of the world would be poorer not 
richer, more destitute and not more free, if it were to throw 
away those customs and habits which have so long done 
good service in continuing and enriching the intellectual 
life among many peoples. 

In the Annual Report for 1910 the President of the 
University and the Dean of the Medical School brought 
forward a series of recommendations as to 
ways and means by which the work of the Devciopm^t 
Medical School might be strengthened and Medical School 
developed and the cause of medical educa- 
tion advanced. Subsequent Annual Reports, especially 
those for 191 1, 1912, 1915, and 1916, have traced in detail 
the steps taken to carry out these reconunendations, par- 
ticularly in cooperation with the Presbyterian Hospital, in 
accordance with the terms of an agreement of affiliation 
between the University and the Hospital dated April 28, 
1911. 

On June 3, 1918, the Trustees received a copy of reso- 
lutions unanimously adopted by a meeting of the Board 
of Managers of the Presbyterian Hospital held on May 15, 
191 8, together with copies of an accompanying report, 
requesting the University to join with the Hospital in 
taking such steps as might be necessary to terminate the 
agreement of affiliation between the two institutions. 
These resolutions and the accompanying report found 
their way into the newspapers in advance of their formal 
receipt by the Trustees of the University. The Trustees, 
on receiving this communication, formally and unani- 
mously approved and confirmed the action of the several 
conunittees of the Board and of the President of the 
University in the correspondence and conferences with 
representatives of the Hospital, and referred the whole 
matter to a Special Committee for appropriate considera- 
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tion. On October 7, 1918, this Special Committee sub- 
mitted a report of progress which set forth the following 
facts: 

That a conference was held between a Sub-Committee 
of the Committee appointed by the University and a 
Committee of the Managers of the Presbyterian Hospital 
on July 17, 1918; 

That at that meeting the question of the cancellation 
of the affiliation agreement of April 28, 1911, between the 
two institutions was fully and carefully discussed; 

That as a result of allusions in the course of the discus- 
sion to the resumption of efforts for a new and enlarged 
basis of affiliation, the Committee representing the Hos- 
pital expressed their entire willingness to continue the 
discussion of affiliation provided the University wished to 
do so, and provided, further, that a reasonably early date 
be fixed after which, if no affiliation plan could be definitely 
agreed upon by the institutions, either the Hospital or the 
University could give notice of the cancellation of the 
agreement and the termination of the relations there- 
under, to take effect at a subsequent date; 

That, after discussion, July i, 1920, was fixed as the 
date on which the existing relations between the two in- 
stitutions should terminate in case no agreement could be 
reached before January i, 1919; 

That if negotiations should fail to result in the adoption 
of a plan of affiliation by both institutions prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1919, either the Hospital or the University might, by 
written notice given not later than July i, 1919, terminate 
the affiliation agreement of April 28, 1911, to take effect 
upon July I, 1920. 

At the date of this Report negotiations between repre- 
sentatives of the University and the Hospital are still 
proceeding, the University being represented by a Sub- 
Committee consisting of Messrs. John G. Milbum and 
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Frederick Coykendall of the Trustees, and Dn Samuel W. 
Lambert, Dean of the Medical Faculty. 

All recent action on behalf of the University in regard 
to this matter has been taken in pursuance of the following 
resolution adopted by the Trustees on February i, 1915: 

Resohed: That the Trustees of Columbia University in the 
City of New York hereby declare their willingness to coop- 
erate, on terms to be hereafter settled, with the Managers of the 
Presbyterian Hospital, in purchasing and developing the pro- 
posed site on Broadway between 165th and i68th Streets; 
upon condition, however, that adequate funds shall be pro- 
vided by gift to the University on or before June 30, 1920, for 
the purchase of their share of the land and for the construction 
and maintenance on the said site of new buildings for the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons; it being distinctly understood 
that if such funds as the Trustees shall consider adequate for 
the above purposes are not provided by June 30, 1920, they 
shall be relieved from all obligation herein. 

It will be observed that in this resolution two conditions 
of action on behalf of the University are stated: First, 
that the terms of cooperation between the University and 
the Hospital be satisfactorily settled; and second, that 
funds which the Trustees consider adequate in amount be 
provided by gift on or before June 30, 1920. Up to the 
present time it has not been possible to make any con- 
siderable progress toward meeting either of these condi- 
tions. 

The terms of cooperation to be settled include both a 
satisfactory agreement between the University and the 
Hospital for institutional cooperation, and also a satis- 
factory agreement as to how the University and the 
Hospital shall together act in regard to the purchase and 
development of the proposed site, and toward other in- 
stitutions which may from time to time wish to become 
associated with them. 
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On October 9, 1916, an agreement was apparently 
reached between representatives of the University and the 
Hospital as to the lines along which a more satisfactory 
and less complicated instrument than the existing agree- 
ment of affiliation might be drawn, and immediately 
thereafter a proposed form of such agreement was sub- 
mitted on behalf of the University to the representatives 
of the Hospital. Nothing, however, came of the matter. 

Subsequently, under date of Decemberio,i9i7,and again 
under date of May 2, 1918, the University proposed to the 
Hospital that the practical aspects of the problems involved 
in institutional cooperation and the purchase of the new 
site be taken up concretely for prompt consideration and 
settlement. It was suggested that these items would include 
a plan of corporate organization ; the functions and admin- 
istration of the Medical School and the Hospital in their re- 
lation to each other; a plan for the suitable reoi^ganization 
of the Medical School; the essential features of a plan for 
new Medical School buildings; the essential features of a 
plan for new Hospital buildings; the location of clinics, 
dispensaries, and hospitals for special classes of cases; esti- 
mates of the cost of building a new Medical School, the 
cost of its maintenance, the present assets of the Medical 
School of Columbia University, and the amoimt of addi- 
tional funds needed; estimates of the cost of building a 
Hospital of 1 ,000 beds, the cost of its maintenance, present 
assets of the Presbyterian Hospital, and the amount of 
additional funds needed; and finally, available sites and 
their relative advantages, it being understood by the Uni- 
versity that the option upon the site at Broadway and 
165th Street taken by the Hospital in 1915 having expired, 
that site might or might not now be available. 

To these suggestions on behalf of the University the 
representatives of the Hospital replied on December 13, 
1917, that they did not believe the procedure suggested 
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would be the best way to approach the problem. To the 
renewed suggestion of May 2, 191 8, no response was re- 
ceived from the Hospital. 

It has seemed to the representatives of the University 
that until agreement was had as to how to deal with the 
very definite and practical matters just cited, the path to 
progress was completely blocked. 

In the matter of securing fimds adequate to this great 
undertaking very little has been accomplished, despite 
most enei^etic and patient efforts esctending over nearly 
ten years. Undoubtedly war conditions have of late had 
much to do with lack of success in this regard, but it has 
been made evident that some possible donors have looked 
upon the plan as too ambitious, too highly centralized and 
involving too great an outlay for construction and mainte- 
nance to justify them in coming to its support. The 
representatives of the University have felt, however, that 
if it were possible to answer the definite questions as to 
how the undertaking was to be organized and maintained, 
and just what provision must be made in order to carry 
out different parts of the entire plan, it would be much 
easier to secure even the large sums which present costs 
undoubtedly make necessary if the project is to be carried 
through to early completion. In 1915 it was estimated 
that no less than $7,500,000 must be raised by Columbia 
University in order worthily to bear its share in this under- 
taking, and as costs of labor and material have advanced 
so greatly since 1915, it is obvious that a considerably 
larger amount would be required now. If, however, a 
satisfactory working arrangement can be effected between 
the University and the Hospital, the task of finding the 
funds necessary may be undertaken with renewed zeal. 

So soon as fimds are provided the University would 
greatly like to place upon the same basis of full-time 
service as other Professors in the University, as many as 
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possible of its Professors and Instructors in the Depart- 
ments of Medicine, Surgery, Diseases of Children, 
Neurology and Obstetrics and Gynecology, so that these 
teachers may withdraw from private practice in the usual 
sense of the term, in order to give the same undivided 
attention to medical teaching and medical research as is 
given by teachers in other departments of the University 
to their several subjects. Full-time service at Columbia 
University is controlled by the provisions of the University 
Statutes (Section 65) as follows: 

No officer of instruction shall be employed in any occupation 
which interferes with the thorough, efficient, and earnest per- 
formance of the duties of his office. 

The experience of the University for nearly half a 
century demonstrates that this regulation defining full- 
time service is practical, effective, and in entire accord 
with University traditions. The University would under 
no circumstances be willing to diflFerentiate in this respect 
between teachers of medicine on the one hand, and 
teachers of law, engineering, architecture, chemistry or 
English literature on the other. Nor would the University 
be willing to make any regulation that would require a 
University Professor who faithfully complied with this 
provision of the Statutes, to divide with the University, 
or to pay over to the University, such income as he might 
receive from incidental professional, scientific or other 
service. The University realizes that direct contact be- 
tween its teachers and the practical affairs of the world 
greatly adds to the reputation of the University, extends 
its influence, and increases the academic effectiveness of 
the teachers themselves. 

It has long been the aim of the University, not only 
in the Medical School but in its every part, to unite schol- 
arship with service. The University would not be doing 
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its duty to the public were it to transform the Medical 
School into an institute for laboratory and clinical re- 
search alone, while neglecting the training of men and 
women to be skillful and kindly medical practitioners for 
the service of the public. The human side of the work of 
the Medical School is quite as important as its research 
side, and both can be, and should be, maintained in 
mutual helpfulness and strength. 

The addition of a fifth year to the undergraduate Medi- 
cal School curriculum, such year to be passed entirely in 
hospital study and service under Faculty control, together 
with existing plans to multiply opportunities for graduate 
study and research in medicine, and to bring into existence 
a diagnostic clinic for still larger service to the public, all 
mark the spirit of advance which is characteristic of the 
policies of Columbia University. 

In the Annual Report for 1917 (pages 38 to 41) there 
was some discussion of the policy of Columbia University 
in matters of student discipline, and of the 
provisions of law relating thereto. During jy^-^^ 
the past year the question of academic disci- 
pline has been again reviewed by the courts, and it is 
appropriate to record the following decision rendered in 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York at the Sep- 
tember term, 1918, by Mr. Justice Finch, in an action 
brought by Leon Samson against the Trustees of Columbia 
University. In this decision the Court points out under 
what circumstances the discretion of University authorities 
is not reviewable, and what are the legal limitations upon 
freedom of speech in peace and in war. The text of the 
decision is as follows: 

This is an action brought by the plaintiff, an expelled stu- 
dent from the defendant, to compel the trustees of Columbia 
University to reinstate him. 
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The facts material to a decision are as follows: In Sep- 
tember, 1916, the plaintiff matriculated as a student at Co- 
lumbia University, having been transferred from the Coll^;e of 
the City of New York, and he entered the upper division of 
the sophomore year. He continued a student until June 14, 
1917, when he received the following letter: 

"June 13, 1917 
Mr. Leon Samson, 

1493 Filth Avenue, New York. 
Dear Sir: 

Inasmuch as you were admitted on special probation at the 
request of the City College of New York, and also inasmuch 
as your activities at this time in opposition to the government 
are not such as can meet the approval of the authorities of 
Columbia University, I wish to inform you that your con- 
tinued attendance upon Columbia College will not be accept- 
able hereafter. 

Very truly yours, 

Herbert Lord, 

Acting Dean.'' 

Subsequently the plaintiff telephoned to the defendant 
requesting a certificate of honorable discharge, which was 
refused on the ground that he was an expelled student. The 
reason for the letter dated June 13, 1917, set forth above, was 
a reported speech of the plaintiff at an alleged ''Emma Gold- 
man meeting," held on the evening of June 11, 1917, at which 
plaintiff was alleged to have said in substance, referring to 
the President of the United States, that as much as we hate 
the German Kaiser, we hate still more the American Kaiser, 
and after referring to the draft riots in the Civil War, pre- 
dicted and counseled, at least by indirection, a draft revolu- 
tion, this being the climax of a long harangue all in a similar 
vein. This address was made in a building some distance 
from the college grounds. 

At the trial before me the defendant called witnesses to 
prove facts the purport of which was substantially as above, 
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and while the plaintiff testified, as I recall, that the language 
attributed to him was not accurate, he admitted making the 
speech, but called no other witnesses in his behalf, and made 
no attempt to directly deny the allegations. It is clear that 
the plaintiff spoke in purport substantially as above noted. 

The plaintiff urges his reinstatement upon the ground that 
he was not accorded a hearing before he was expelled, and that 
the nature of the offense charged was not such as justified his 
expulsion. 

Considering, first, the nature of the offense charged, the 
plainti£f urges that at most it did not involve moral turpitude, 
and was political in its nature in that it voiced objection solely 
to a governmental policy. Plaintiff loses sight of a potent 
fact, namely, that time and occasion form a part of spoken 
words. That which is nothing but free speech in time of peace 
may be treasonable in time of war, and demonstrates a total 
lack of right conduct and character in the person speaking. 
To oppose going to war by speech before war is declared is 
free speech and not illegal, but the same words spoken after 
war is declared cease to be free speech and become illegal. 
The plaintiff contends that his matriculation was for a degree 
and not for the academic year. From this it follows that the 
plaintiff was a member of the college at the time of the utter- 
ances, although the academic year was then over. 

The revised charter of the University (chap. 85, Laws of 
1810), entitled "An Act Relative to Columbia College in the 
City of New York," contains the following provisions: 

"11. And be it further enacted that the said trustees and 
their successors shall forever hereafter have full power and 
authority to direct and prescribe the study and the discipline 
to be observed in the said college." 

"VIII. And be it further enacted that the said trustees and 
their successors shall have full power and authority to make all 
ordinances and by-laws which to them seem expedient for carry- 
ing into effect the designs of their institution ; provided always 
that such ordinances or by-laws shall not make the religious 
tenets of any person a condition of admission to any privilege 
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or office in the said college, nor be inconsistent with the con- 
stitution and laws of this state, nor with the constitution and 
laws of the United States." 

The University statutes (chap. I, sec. 2, folio 27), adopted 
by the trustees under the authority of the charter, empow- 
ered the President ''to administer discipline in such cases as 
he deems proper and to empower the deans of the several 
faculties and the directors of the several administrative boards 
to administer discipline in such manner and under such regu- 
lations as he shall prescribe." 

In the Annual Catalogue of the University, which contains 
official announcement of the terms upon which students are 
admitted to the University, and upon which they are permitted 
to remain, it is expressly stated that ''every student is admitted 
subject to the disciplinary powers of the University author- 
ities." 

The plaintiff having matriculated, the relation between him 
and the defendant was contractual (Goldstein v. N. Y. Uni- 
versity, 76 A. D., 82; People ex rel. Cecil v. Bellevue Hospital, 
60 Hun, 107, afi'd upon opinion at the General Term, 128 
N. Y., 621). The maintenance of proper discipline among 
students attending a university must necessarily rest in the 
sound discretion of the university authorities, and when there 
are facts justifying the exercise of such discretion the decision 
of these authorities is not reviewable (People ex rel. Thomas C. 
O'Sullivan v. N. Y. Law School, 68 Hun, 121). Otherwise the 
court would be in effect substituting its management of the 
university for that of those to whom such management has 
been duly committed. To the university authorities is com- 
mitted the responsibility not only for the teaching of learning 
but for the upbuilding of character. Character building in- 
cludes loyalty to the country and to its ideals, and one of its 
ideals is that changes of governmental policy may be sought 
in any one of the duly constituted ways in which a majority of 
the people if they so desire may bring about such change in a 
peaceable and orderly way and not by revolution. Upon the 
facts shown in this record it was well within the discretion 
intrusted to the University authorities to determine that the 
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plaintiff was at least so lacking in character and good conduct 
as to warrant his expulsion. 

Considering the further objection raised by the plaintiff that 
he has not had a trial or hearing, it is to be noted, first, that 
the plaintiff had apparently never made any demand therefor 
until after the trial of this cause had commenced. His only 
demand appears to have been for an honorable discharge. In 
addition, it appears, as herein noted, that there were facts 
sufficient to justify the University authorities in exercising 
their discretion in expelling the plaintiff. Since it also appears 
that the plaintiff has entered practically no denial of the acts 
for which he was expelled, it follows that no benefit could accrue 
to plaintiff from a hearing, and, where no substantial benefit 
will accrue, a court of equity will not invoke its powers to 
decree a futile thing. Furthermore, it is a familiar doctrine 
that before a court of equity will act in behalf of a plaintiff, he 
must show himself innocent of wrongdoing, or, in other words, 
that he must come into equity with clean hands (Unckless 
V. Colgate, 148 N. Y., 529). This the plaintiff has failed 
to do. 

In addition, before plaintiff can recover under his contract 
with the defendant he must show that he had duly performed 
the contract on his part. It was a part of the contract that 
the plaintiff should not be guilty of such misconduct as would 
be subversive of the good order and discipline of the College 
(Goldstein v. N. Y. University, supra). Concededly the plain- 
tiff failed to show his compliance with this term of the con- 
tract. 

It is to be noted also that while this action is in the form of 
a prayer for an injunction by the plaintiff to prevent the 
dropping of his name from the roll of students of the Univer- 
sity until his graduation, it is in reality an action to compel 
specific performance, to wit«, the teaching of the plaintiff, which 
invQlves personal service requiring continuous and successive 
acts of detail accompanied by a like exercise of judgment and 
discretion. Because of the reasons heretofore given it becomes 
unnecessary to determine whether in any event specific per- 
formance of a contract of this character would be decreed. 
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On October i, 1917, the Trustees, acting upon the 
recommendation of the President, terminated the aca- 
demic service of Professor Cattell of the 
Prof^^^ Department of Psychology, and of As- 

Cattell and Dana sistant Professor Dana of the Department 
of English and Comparative Literature. 
Professor Dana was given opportunity to resign from the 
service of the University, and upon his declining to do so 
his service was terminated by the Trustees. 

This most exceptional action was due to the conviction, 
widely held throughout the membership of the University 
and by the public, that both men had been guilty of con- 
duct prejudicial to the influence and good name of the 
University. In neither case did the action taken have 
anything whatever to do with the academic teaching of 
the persons concerned or with their opinions; it had to do 
solely with their public conduct as it affected the reputa- 
tion of the University to which they belonged. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that before the 
entry of the United States into the war wide diflferences of 
opinion as to the proper policies for the Government to 
adopt found expression throughout the country. These 
diflferences were reflected in the membership and life of 
Columbia University as in those of many other univer- 
sities and associations of men and women. However 
unwise or harmful some of these opinions were thought to 
be, the right to hold and to express them was never- 
theless a part of that civil liberty which it is the glory of 
the American people to have defined and protected. 
When the United States entered the war, however, con- 
ditions sharply changed, and in the interest of the public 
safety what had been tolerated before became intolerable 
then. At the formal suggestion of a representative group 
of University teachers, the President took occasion clearly 
to define the attitude of the University in this r^ard when 
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speaking to the alumni on Commencement Day, June 6, 
1 91 7. He then used the following language: 

So long as national policies were in debate, we gave complete 
freedom, as is our wont and as becomes a university, freedom 
of assembly, freedom of speech, and freedom of publication to 
all members of the University who in lawful and decent ways 
might wish to inform and to guide public policy. Wrong- 
headedness and folly we might deplore, but we are bound to 
tolerate. So soon, however, as the nation spoke by the Con- 
gress and by the President, declaring that it would volunteer 
as one man for the protection and defense of civil liberty and 
self-government, conditions sharply changed. What had 
been tolerated before became intolerable now. What had 
been wrongheadedness was now sedition. What had been 
folly was now treason. In your presence, I speak by authority 
for the whole University — for my colleagues of the trustees 
and for my colleagues of the faculties — ^when I say, with all 
possible emphasis, that there is and will be no place in Colum- 
bia University, either on the rolls of its faculties or on the rolls 
of its students, for any person who opposes or who counsels 
opposition to the eflFective enforcement of the laws of the 
United States, or who acts, speaks or writes treason. The 
separation of any such person from Columbia University will 
be as speedy as the discovery of his offense. This is the 
University's last and only word of warning to any among us, 
if such there be, who are not with whole heart and mind and 
strength committed to fight with us to make the world safe 
for democracy. 

Subsequently, under date of September 19, 1917, the 
President received a formal commimication signed by 
eight of the most important and distinguished Professors 
in the University, stating that they were 

very much distressed at the discredit which has been brought 
to the fair name of Columbia University and of those engaged 
in its service, through the action of Professor J. M. Cattell 
and Dr. H. W. Dana. The newspaper reports of the activities 
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of these men have occasioned us much embarrassment and 
lessened the power of our work and our influence in this na- 
tional crisis. 

In our opinion Columbia has been placed before the country in 
a false position by these men, and loyal members of its staff have 
been humiliated. For years to come the opinion in the public 
mind which these men have created will cause us to suffer. 

We are also anxious that our students shall be surrounded 
by those influences which, while encouraging vigorous inde- 
pendent thought, at the same time develop unquestioned 
loyalty to our country. 

We pray, therefore, for immediate relief and the safeguarding 
of our name as members of the Faculty of Columbia University. 

Inquiry developed the fact that the newspaper reports 
to which these petitioners referred were correct in sub- 
stance, and therefore, having direct reference to his 
public declaration on June 6 preceding, the President 
made to the Trustees the only recommendation that was 
possible in the premises unless the emphatic declaration of 
Conmiencement Day was to be treated as vox et praeterea 
nihil. 

That the action by the Trustees just recorded, most 

necessary for the preservation of the University's int^jity 

and reputation, would be misrepre- 

easy to foresee. These misrepresenta- 
tions gave occasion, however, for a report to the Trustees 
on the real facts as to the relations between the Trustees of 
Columbia University and the teaching staff, made by a 
special committee under date of February 4, 1918, which 
is so illuminating and convincing as to justify its repro- 
duction here: 

For some time past there has been evidence that serious 
misapprehension exists, both within and without the Univer- 
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sity, concerning the actual facts of its organization and 
administration. There has been gross misrepresentation of the 
methods and policies of the Trustees and of the relation which 
exists between the Trustees and the teaching staff. Numerous 
misstatements regarding these policies and these relations have 
found currency. Your Committee are of the opinion that the 
University cannot, in justice to itself, to its teachers, or to its 
•alunmi, allow such misrepresentations and misstatements to 
pass uncontradicted. It is therefore appropriate to review at 
this time the facts concerning the educational administration 
of the University as shown by the official records. 



EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

The present policy of the University in regard to matters 
of educational administration was determined upon in 1887. 
After long and careful study of the problems involved, the 
Trustees in that year adopted a report which recommended 
placing in the hands of the teaching staff the responsibility for 
the conduct of the College and the several Schools which then 
comprised the University, subject only to the reserved power 
of control by the Trustees. The acceptance of this report was 
followed by the adoption of amended statutes putting this 
policy into effect, which became University law on July i, 
1887. Subsequently, in 1890, the University Council was 
established as an advisory body, and in 1892 it was enlarged 
and reorganized with clearly defined and extensive powers. A 
few years later the University statutes were farther amended 
so as to confer upon the Council more specific and still more 
extensive powers over the educational administration of the 
University, and to provide that such exercise of power should 
be final imless it were disapproved by the Trustees at the 
meeting at which it was reported, or at the next succeeding 
meeting. No such action by the Council has ever been dis- 
approved by the Trustees, and in but a single instance since 
1892 have the Trustees declined to act favorably upon recom- 
mendations of the Council. That one instance related to a 
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proposal, made in 191 1, to establish in the University the new 
degree of Doctor Juris. 

APPOINTMENTS 

In twenty-five years the Trustees have made no appoint- 
ments to the teaching staff — save in two instances where the 
donors of new endowments requested a particular appointment 
and submitted satisfactory evidence as to the competence of 
the persons named — except upon the recommendation of 
members of the Departments immediately concerned and 
best qualified to judge as to the relative fitness of candidates. 
No appointment or promotion has been made, and none with- 
held (if funds were available), save for reasons of scholarship 
and teaching power. Appointments to all academic grades 
below that of assistant professor are made by the Faculties, 
subject to formal confirmation by the Trustees. In no case 
has any such appointment by a Faculty failed of confirmation, 
although these appointments number several hundred annu- 
ally. In only one case has the Committee on Education 
indicated its unwillingness to recommend the confirmation of a 
junior teaching officer whose term was about to expire, should 
the Faculty reappoint him. The Committee reached this con- 
clusion after an interview with the person affected. 

THE BUDGET 

In preparing the recommendations for the annual Budget, 
involving as they do increases of compensation, establishment 
of new teaching positions, additions to or changes in depart- 
mental appropriations, and other similar matters, the Com- 
mittee on Education uniformly act on the written recommen- 
dations of the various Departments of instruction and those 
of the Committees on Instruction of the several Faculties. In 
addition, representatives of the teaching staff — sometimes as 
many as forty or fifty in a single year — meet in more or less 
prolonged conference with the Committee on Education, in 
order to discuss .proposals affecting the Budget in which they 
are particularly interested, or of which they have special 
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knowledge. For many years past it has been the aim and the 
policy of the Committee on Education to approve as many of 
the recommendations submitted to them by the Departments 
of instruction and by the Committees on Instruction of the 
several Faculties as the funds at the disposal of the Trustees 
would justify. 

DISMISSALS 

In the whole history of the University dismissals from the 
University of a member of the teaching staff have been 
but six in number; and the record shows that in all of these 
cases but one the judgment and opinion of representative 
members of the teaching staff were before the Trustees as 
an important element in affecting their action. In the one 
exceptional case the reasons for action had no reference to 
the academic work or relations of the person concerned. 

The power of removal has been exercised by the Trustees 
only in these very rare instances, and then only after full 
investigation and (save in the one case above mentioned) 
consultation with members of the Faculties. In each case 
there had been a state of facts which in the judgment of 
the Trustees rendered such action imperative. 

In view of these facts there can be no ground for appre- 
hension on the part of anyone that the charter powers of 
the Trustees will be arbitrarily exercised. 

relation between trustees and teachers 

In respect to the mutual relation existing between the 
Trustees and the teaching staff, the Trustees have always 
recognized that the relation between Trustees and teachers 
is not the usual one of employer and employee, but one 
of cooperation in a common cause, which cooperation rests on 
mutual confidence. In the case of all appointments, but more 
particularly in appointments to professorships where members 
of the Faculties have had communication with the appointee, 
and so have established personal relations with him, the action 
of the Trustees in making the appointment is based upon the 
belief that the person is worthy of the confidence which is 
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reposed in him. This belief presupposes that the appointee is 
a gentleman and a man of character; that he is competent to 
teach his subject or to direct research in it; that he will teach 
that particular subject to the best of his ability and in his 
teaching not deal with matters wholly unrelated to that sub- 
ject; and, finally, that he will recognize his fealty to the 
University, and will make his duty to the University a first 
consideration in all his action. While no pledge is asked or 
desired of new appointees, we regard the obligation of the 
appointee to meet these conditions and to live up to them as 
no less real or imperative than if he were formally bound. The 
relationship thus created becomes one of mutual confidence, 
and reljang upon this the Trustees place the reputation of the 
University to no inconsiderable degree in the hands of each 
new appointee to the teaching staff. A relation of this kind 
must necessarily terminate when this mutual confidence ceases 
to exist, or when the conduct or utterances of any academic 
officer, either within or without the University, imperil its 
influence or reputation or are inconsistent with his implied 
pledge in accepting appointment. That this obligation does 
not involve any restraint upon the freedom of the teacher to 
carry on his investigations or to teach his subject as he chooses, 
and freely to express his own individual views in regard thereto, 
is evidenced by the fact that in the whole history of Columbia 
University there is no instance where the Trustees have ever 
subjected any teacher to restraint or discipline by reason of his 
class-room teaching. The Trustees have more than once been 
urged by other members of the University, by alumni, by 
parents of students, and by the public press, to take action of 
this character, but they have never done so. Yet ultimate 
decision as to whether the influence of a given teacher is 
injurious to private morals or dangerous to public order and 
security, is one which the Trustees may neither shirk nor 
share nor delegate. We fully concur in the opinion expressed 
by the President in his Annual Report for 1910 that academic 
freedom imposes academic responsibility, and that there are 
distinct limitations upon academic freedom which should be 
self-imposed, namely, "the limitations imposed by common 
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morality, common sense, common loyalty, and a decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind.'' 

The records of the past are equally conclusive as to the 
respect which has been shown by the Trustees for the security 
of the tenure of office of academic teachers. In no university 
in the world has such tenure been more fully assured than at 
Columbia. It has only been when acts of disloyalty, immor- 
ality, or neglect or refusal in performance of duty, have com- 
pelled action, that such tenure has been terminated without 
the consent of the officer affected. The fact that instances of 
such action have been so few proves that the confidence which 
the Trustees have placed in the Faculties has been amply 
justified. Your Committees are of opinion that in regard to 
the very rare cases of removal from office, as well as in regard 
to aU new appointments, the views of those members of the 
teaching staff who are most competent to form a judgment in 
any given case should continue to be secured, and followed 
whenever possible. 

At the same time, and as a result of a number of con- 
ferences between a Committee of the Trustees and 
representatives of the teaching staff, the Trustees took 
important action to make more formal and more repre- 
sentative the agency for consultation on behalf of the 
teaching staff with the Trustees or any of their com- 
mittees. The following esctract from the Report made to 
the Trustees on February 4, 1918, by their special com- 
mittee on this subject, will show precisely what was done 
and the reason for it: 

The greatly increased size of the University and the com- 
plexity of its organization have made it desirable to create a 
new instrument or agency for cooperation on the part of the 
teaching staff, to the end that every member of the University 
may be constantly impressed with a sense of his responsibility 
as an individual, not merely for the care of a particular school 
or department, but for the welfare and efficiency of the 
University as a whole. 
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In order to effect this purpose and to carry out this policy 
it is npw proposed : 

■ I. To enlarge the advisory- powers of the Council by adding 

to Chapter 2, Section 13, of the Statutes, a new paragraph 

as follows: 

c. To consider any question that may arise as to the 

conduct or efficiency of any officer of administration or 

instruction, and to report thereon to the Trustees 

through the President. 

Under the existing provisions of the Statutes, Section 
13^, the Council has very large powers of which it has in 
the past made very little use. The authority conferred by 
the proposed new paragraph c would, taken in connection 
with the powers already possessed by the Council, give 
that body specific authority to initiate action regarding 
the conduct or efficiency of any officer of administration 
or instruction. 

2. To recommend to the Council that the Committee consti- 
tuted by it be given authority to represent the Council, 
and when desirable to act for it, in all matters covered 
by the provisions of the Statutes, Section 13, paragraphs 
b and (as proposed) c. 

3. To recommend that the Trustees request the Committee 
on Education, whenever it shall have under consideration 
any action terminating the service of a member of the 
teaching staff of the University of professorial grade, to 
confer with the Committee appointed by the University 
Council before recommending action by the Trustees. 

The aim of the conferences provided for in the above recom- 
mendations would always be not merely to consider appropri- 
ate action in regard to some specific policy or incident, but also 
to unite the Faculties and the Trustees in the closest and most 
effective cooperation for the advancement of the University's 
usefulness and for the protection of its influence and good name. 

So soon as these recommendations became effective, the 
University Council elected a Committee of Conference, 
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consisting of the President of the University and six 
members of the teaching staff, to act for the Council and 
to represent the teaching staff in the manner and for the 
purposes above described. In this way the Trustees 
continued and extended, as a definite part of the Univer- 
sity's administrative policy, modes of procedure which had 
been informally established for a generation past. There 
is every reason to believe that the Committee of Confer- 
ence which since its appointment has stood in closest 
relations to the work of the Trustees' Committee on Edu- 
cation, will be a useful and fortunate addition to the 
University's administrative system. 

For the carrying on of the administrative work of the 

University^ and for the care of its libraries, laboratories, 

buildings, and grounds, the cooperation 

is needed of many hundreds of men and X?^!f^ 

•^ . as a Model 

women who are academic servants with- Employer 

out being academic officers in the ordinary 
sense. The work of some of these servants is relatively 
simple and unskilled, while the work of others is highly 
responsible and involves no inconsiderable technical 
knowledge and training. In the case of all such persons 
experience and long service are of marked value to the 
University and contribute greatly to the comfort and con- 
venience of those who carry on its strictly educational 
work. It has been the aim and the wish of the University 
to treat these University servants who are not University 
officers with the consideration which they so fully deserve; 
but the financial limitations that have pressed so hardly 
upon the Trustees, particularly in recent years, have made 
it impossible to put into effect some policies which have 
long since approved themselves to the general judgment. 
So soon as it can possibly be done, these academic servants 
should be formally placed upon a wage scale which, as in 
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the case of instructors, stands in direct relationship to the 
length of their successful service. Either under a group 
system of insurance or otherwise, they should be provided 
by the University with financial protection against dis- 
ability and old age. The hours and conditions of their 
labor should be, as they now almost always are, the most 
favorable that circumstances will permit. Some such 
servants have been on the rolls of the University for con- 
siderably more than a quarter of a century, and their pride 
in the University's reputation and accomplishment is often 
quite as keen as that of those who guide and carry on the 
University's educational work. It binds this staflF of 
servants to the University by hooks of steel to make them 
feel that their work and their loyalty are fully appreciated, 
and that the University extends to them, as a necessary 
part of its great and complex organization, the fullest 
consideration and every possible protection. 

The following officers of the University have died 
during the year: 

On November 26, 1917, Franklin Matthews, 
Unlversh -^-B-* Associate Professor of Journalism, in the 
Officers sixtieth year of his age. 

On December 13, 1917, George W. Botsford, Ph. 
D., Professor of History, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 

On December 29, 191 7, Helen Kinne, Professor of 
Household Arts Education in Teachers College, in the 
fifty-seventh year of her age. 

On January 31, 1918, Gen. Horace W. Carpentier, A.B., 
a Trustee of the University since 1906, and one of its 
most munificent benefactors, in the ninety-fourth year of 
his age. 

On February 9, 191 8, James R. Wheeler, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Greek Archaeology and Art, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age. 
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On March i, 1918, Arthur H. Elliott, Ph.D., a Trustee 
of the College of Pharmacy and Professor Emeritus of 
Chemistry and Physics in the Collie of Pharmacy, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. 

On May 14, 1918, Frederick R. Hutton, Sc.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age. 

On June 2, 1918, Charles C. Trowbridge, ScD., Assis- 
tant Professor of Physics, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 

On June 12, 1918, Silas B. Brownell, LL.D., a Trustee of 
Barnard College since 1889 and Chairman of the Board 
since 1904, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. 

On September 11, 1918, Herbert L. O^ood, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of History, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

On October 16, 1918, Charles P. Warren, A.M., Assis- 
tant Professor of Architecture, in the fiftieth yearof hisage. 

On October 19, 1918, Walter Franklin Chappell, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Laryngology, in the sixty-third year 
of his age. 

On October 22, 1918, Edwin B. Cragin, M.D., Professor 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology, in the fifty-ninth year of 
his age. 
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For the purpose of record and comparison from year to 
year there follow the usual statistical exhibits as to the 
site, the teaching staff, the student body, and the d^^rees 
conferred during the year. 



THE SITE 





Square Feet 


Adct 


A. 


1. At Momingside Heights 
Green and Quadrangle 
South Field 

East Field 

DeutBches Haus 

Maiaon Frangaise 

Residence of the Dean of the College 

Residence of the Chaplain 

2. At West SQth Street 

Barnard College 
Teachers College 

1. At I20th Street 

2. At Speyer School 

3. At Van CorUandt Park 

College of Pharmacy 

Grand Total in New York City 
Camp Columbia, Morris, Conn. 
Total 


734,l83.o8 

359.341.15 
90,824.85 
1.809.50 
1,809.50 
1.809.50 
1.809.50 


16.85 

8.25 

2.08 
.0414 
.0414 
.0414 
.0414 




1,191.587.08 
75,312.38 


27.3456 
1.73 


B. 
C 


1,266,899.46 
177,466.60 

153,898.00 

4,916.66 

575.843.40 


29.0756 
4.07 

3.53 

.112 
13.22 


D. 


734.658.06 
7.515.62 


16.862 
.172 


E. 


2.186,539-74 


50.1796 
585.3 






635-4796 
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TEACHING STAFF 





Univenity 


Barnard 
Coltese 


Teachers 
CoUegei 


College ol 
Pharmacy 


Total* 




1917 


Z918 


Professors 


179 


21 


24 


5 


180 


179 


Associate Professors 


55 


13 


8 


3 


56 


55 


Assistant Professors 


Ii6 


5 


29 




"3 


116 


Clinical Professors 


25 




, , 


, , 


26 


35 


Associates 


53 


5 


10 


. , 


58 


63 


Instructors 


229 


17 


82 


6 


280 


317 


Curators 


2 


. . 




. . 


3 


2 




40 


13 


27 




72 


67 


AssistanU 


78 


9 


35 


4 


128 


117 


Clinical Assistants 


io6 


■■ 


•• 


•• 


108 


106 


Total 


883 


83 


215 


18 


1,024 


1*047 


Administrative offi- 














cers, not enume- 














rated above as 














teachers 


36 


II 


18 


3 


50 


51 


Emeritus and retired 














officers 


30 


•• 


2 


2 


27 


30 


Toial 


949 


Q4 


235 


23 


IXOI 


1128 



> BiEcfaidins the Horace Mann School. 

* Bxdodlns duplicatet. Extension Teaching officen not included. 
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The total enrolment of students at the Winter, Spring, 
and Summ^ Sessions, as compared with that for the year 
1916-1917, was as follows: 



STUDENT BODY 











Gain 


Loss 


Columbia CoUege 

Mines, Engineering and Chemistry 

Uw 

Medicine 

Political Science. Philosophy and 

Pure Science 
Architecture 
Journalism 
Business 

Unclassified University Students 
Summer Sesnon (1916) 


1,315 
81 
219 
554 

1,052 

39 

76 

77 

107 

6,144 






103 
16 


138 
195 
255 

306 
51 
79 
99 

1,879 


Total {excluding 538 duplicates) 

Barnard College 

Teachers College: 
Education 1,078 
Practical Arts 1,307 

College of Pharmacy 


9,126 
697 

2.385 
524 


2.057 


19,661 


119 
96 


3,002 
37 

59 


Less Double Registration 


12,732 
390 


215 


3.098 


Net Total 

Extension Teaching (excluding 
1,454 duplicates) 


12,342 
5,262 


2.883 
106 


Special Classes (brief courses be- 
stowing no general University 
privileges and carrymg no aca- 
demic credit) 


17,604 


228 


Grand Net Total receioing in- 
struOionfrom the Unwersity 


2fiS7 


3.217 
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DEGREES CONFERRED 



During the academic year 1917-1918, 1,625 degrees and 
479 diplomas were conferred, as follows: 



Columbia Ccxxbgb: 

Bachelor of Arts 136 

Bachelor of Science ... 76 
Bachelor of Arts Certificate 
for Academic Record and 
National Service .... 58 
270 
Basnakd Coixegb: 
Bachelor of Arts . . . 
Bachelor of Science . 

Faculty of Law: 
Bachelor of Laws . . 
Master of Laws . . . 



Faculty of Medicine: 
Doctor of Medicine 

Faculty of Applied Science: 
Engjneer of Mines 
Metallurgical Engineer 
Civil Engineer . . . 
Electrical Engineer . 
Mechanical Engineer 
Chemical Engineer . 

Chemist 

Master of Science . 

School of Architectusb: 

Bachelor of Architecture . 

Master of Science .... 

Certificate of Proficiency in 

Architecture 



142 
J5 
157 

54 

57 

118 
118 

9 

I 
8 

3 
o 

3 
o 
I 

25 

I 
o 



School of Journalism: 
Bachelor of Literature . 

ScH0CH« OF Business: 
Bachelor of Science . . 
Master of Science . . . 

College of Pharmacy: 
Pharmaceutical Chemist 
Bachelor of Science . . 



J2 
19 

4 

II 



6 
o 



Faculties of Pglitical Sci- 
ence, Philosophy and 
Pure Science: 

Master of Arts 281 

Doctor of Philosophy . . . 83 

364 
Faculty of Teachers College: 

Master of Arts 306 

Bachelor of Science . . . 345 
Master of Science .... 4 
Bachelor's Diploma . . . 226 
Master's Diploma .... 187 
Doctor's Diploma . . . . 7 



1,075 
Total Degrees and Diplomas 

granted 2J04 

Number of individuals re- 
ceiving them i»702 



College of Pharmacy: 
Graduate in Pharmacy 



120 
120 



I Honorary Degrees: 



10 
10 



Nicholas Murray Butler 
President 



November 4, IQ18 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
REPORT OF THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 3O, I918 

To the President of the University 
Sir: 

I have the honor to present the following report as Acting 
Dean of Columbia College for the academic year 1917-1918. 

Throughout the year which has just closed the relation of 
the College work to the national need has dominated every 
Reristration Problem and situation having to do with Co- 
lumbia College. The College opened in Septem- 
ber, 1917, with 1 185 students, or 8.4 per cent fewer than at the 
corresponding time the previous year. Of these 139 withdrew 
during the first session, at least 90 of whom have since gone 
into some branch of national service. The February registra- 
tion of new students was 130 as against 159 of last year, 
making the total registration 9.5 per cent lower than for the 
academic year of 1916-1917. During the second session 170 
men withdrew, at least 125 of whom have entered some form 
of service. 

Students who interrupt their course in Columbia College to 
enter National Service either under enlistment or selective 
draft, receive a leave of absence from Coll^ne 
Certifi^^t^ ^ ^^^ ^ y®^» ^^ the expiration of which they 
are urged to ask for a renewal if their service 
continues. In case the time comes when a man normally 
would have graduated before he is discharged from service, he 
is eligible for a Bachelor of Arts Certificate by reason of aca- 
demic credit and national service, which automatically enrolls 
him with his class among the graduates of the College, bestows 
on him all the rights and privileges of a graduate except those 
which depend upon the successful completion of some specific 
course of study. By this procedure all the honor which it is 
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possible for the College truthfully to confer on its students 
who go into service is bestowed upon them. It would be un- 
wise in the extreme to give the regular degree to a student who, 
for example, is looking forward to engineering, thus certifying 
to him and to the world that he has reached a certain stage in 
his scholarly preparation for his professional work which in 
truth he is far from having attained. If the College degree 
were merely a matter of sentiment there would be no reason 
for withholding it from men who leave collie for the war. 
Since such is not the fact, it is believed that the us^^ in- 
augurated at Columbia gives honor abundantly where honor 
is due, and academic credit where it has been earned. 

Certain departments of instruction have suffered severely 
through the loss of instructors who have left to enter service. 
The Department of History, of Philosophy, and of English 
have been particularly affected, having lost three, three, and 
five men respectively. Three out of four assistants to the 
Dean have left to take up work either in France or in this 
country. 

Military training for College students has been in progress 
during the entire year, 295 students having availed themselves 
of the opportimity for such work. This training, 
which has consisted for the most part of open order Traintn^ 
drill supplemented by practice with dummy rifles, 
has served several very excellent purposes. In the first place, 
it has given a quota of our students necessary training on the 
basis of which they have been admitted to the Reserve Offi- 
cers' Training Camp at Camp Meade, and has been of ma- 
terial assistance to many others who are about to go into 
service. Furthermore, our experience of this year has indi- 
cated clearly the steps that must follow so that Columbia 
College may improve to the full the opportunity that is before 
her in the national emergency. 

Between 500 and 600 of the students of Columbia College 
this year are looking forward to the profession of medicine or 
engineering and consequently are, in reality, training for 
national service in their chosen professions. The obligation is 
dear, to give the academic training which prepares these men 
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for their professional work in the most direct and expeditious 
manner consistent with thoroughness. To divert them to 
immediate military or naval service would be most unfor- 
tunate. 

At the same time, if these men are to take their place in the 
arduous service for which they are preparing, a certain amount 
of physical and military training is one of the most important 
features of their work. Hence some plan for military training 
in the College which is not limited in scope to men preparing 
for the fighting branches of service is clearly indicated. 

For men below draft age who look forward to enlistment in 
the Army or Navy, but who wish to use a year or more before 
being inducted into service, as complete a course of military 
practice and training must be provided as is practicable in the 
heart of New York City. This work should prepare them to 
enter upon the intensive training in the Reserve Officer's 
Training Camp which prepares men to take commissions. 

These considerations point to a different method of organ- 
izing the military and naval work at Columbia from the one 
adopted by many colleges. Instead of a vertical division of the 
Student body which practically segregates those taking the 
Arts course from those taking a course leading to national 
service, it has been deemed wise to adopt a horizontal section 
which for the academic year of 1918-1919 requires of every 
student who comes up to a certain physical standing, six hours 
of military training a week. Every man in College who is 
physically fit will be in uniform and under military discipline, 
and will take courses in Military Theory and Practice. 

On the side of physical training, the experience of the Euro- 
pean nations at war, especially the French, in replacing the 
old-time calisthenics and exercises which developed muscular 
strength, by games and exercises which also encourage alert- 
ness, speed, and ability to use the body effectively, will afford 
principles on which the work will be planned. 

It is expected that as a result of this training, about twenty- 
five per cent of the student body which would not at the 
beginning of the course be able to pass the physical examina- 
tion required by the army, will be so improved physically that 
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they will be able to qualify at the end of the year. Hence it is 
hoped that Columbia will not only be preparing men for ser- 
vice but will actually be increasing the number of eligibles. 

The military training will be under the charge of Colonel 
John P. Finley, who has been designated as Commandant of 
the Student Army Training Corps at Columbia. 

It has been the explicit aim of the Committee on Instruction 
to propose a plan which will not only prepare men for the best 
service of which they are capable during the war, but to pre- 
serve the fabric and structure of the College in order that such 
service as Columbia can perform both now and in the future, 
she may be prepared to enter upon effectively. It would be 
very easy to devise plans for the immediate training of our 
students which would so derange the organization and admin- 
istration of the College as to render it very difficult to resume 
the normal functions of the institution when it might become 
necessary to do so. Although the seriousness of the emergency 
may render such a course imperative at a later time, a careful 
study of the situation as it faces us now indicates that Colum- 
bia College will fulfil its immediate as well as its more remote 
responsibility more fully by carrying out the plan indicated. 

Entirely apart from the aspects of the foregoing proposal 
which have to do with the national emergency, it should be 
observed that an opportunity will be afforded to watch the 
effect of required military discipline and physical training on 
the students of Columbia College. The results will be awaited 
with the keenest interest and it is not impossible that they may 
be of permanent significance. 

It is interesting to note that since the close of the academic 
year, 1917-1918, the Department of War has authorized the 
organization of the Student Army Training Corps for the pre- 
liminary training of men for the Medical and Engineering 
services, and of officers for all arms of the service. It is very 
fortunate that this organization is based on the same principles, 
and requires almost exactly the same kind and amount of 
instruction that had been provided for Columbia College, thus 
making any serious change in our plan unnecessary. 
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It is expected that the very effective work in naval training 
and practice carried on during 1917-1918 on the U.S.S. New- 
port, will be continued and considerably enlarged 
Trainin during the coming year. The men who elect this 
work devote three full days a week to it, the balance 
of their time being given to regular coll^fe courses. It is a 
pleasure to report that those who completed the course during 
the year 1917-1918 and who went forward to the examina- 
tion for ensign, were uniformly successful. 

During the month of March, a War Activities Board was or- 
ganized in Columbia, consisting partly of students and partly 
of members of the staff. Under the active leadership 
Activities ^' Professor E. E. Agger, about 125 positions for 
the summer have been found in farming, ship- 
building, machine shops, areoplane factories, and many other 
occupations. Most of the students taking positions expect to 
return to College in the fall. In addition, at least 200 students 
engaged in voluntary patriotic work during the Spring Ses- 
sion, many of whom were placed by the War Activities Board. 

At the earnest solicitation of the Municipal Committee on 
the Third Liberty Loan, the formidable task of preparing a 
card catalogue of all residents of Manhattan Island between 
the ages of eighteen and fifty for the use of the Committee, was 
undertaken. Thanks to the cordial and enthusiastic support 
of Barnard College, the Department of Extension Teaching, 
and students of Furnald Hall, over 1,300,000 cards were pre- 
pared, of which the students of Columbia College copied 
600,000. I have learned that this file was of material assis- 
tance to the Committee in conducting the drive last Spring and 
will be of great service to similar committees in subsequent 
Liberty Bond campaigns. 

In comparison with problems having direct bearing on the 

war, questions of college policy and academic adjustment seem 

. trivial. At the same time, the year has 

Profe^i^nal Schools ^°^' ^^" without its significant accom- 
plishment in this direction. With the 
growth in the number and diversity of aim of the professional 
schools of the University, a situation of great complexity and 
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difficulty has for some years faced the College. The arrange- 
ments with the Schools of Law and of Medicine have for some 
years been in stable equilibrium although the varieties of 
professional option, especially for students looking forward to 
medicine, have been so complicated that all of the ramifica- 
tions of the rules governing them are probably thoroughly 
familiar to no more than two or three officers of the University. 

With the Schools of Mines, Engineering, and Chemistry, 
there has been no policy of a combined course since they be- 
came graduate schools. The original plan which involved the 
completion of the entire requirement for the college degree and 
for admission to these schools in three years has been given a 
thorough trial and although a fair number of students have 
been able to accomplish the task, it has become evident that 
the severe character of the work, demanded from the student 
body a combination of ability, zeal, and freedom from financial 
pressure which does not exist in sufficient quantities to furnish 
material for a flourishing graduate school in applied science. 
A series of conferences between the Committees on Instruction 
of the College and the School of Applied Science held some 
months ago has resulted in the formulation of a combined 
course in which the order of certain pre-engineering subjects 
has been modified slightly and certain requirements for ad- 
mission to the Schools of Mines, Engineering, and Chemistry 
have been waived, so that a student can now pursue a reason- 
able program for three years, at the end of which he is ready 
to take up his professional engineering studies and look for- 
ward to the award of a college degree at the expiration of his 
first year of professional study. 

Combined courses have also been worked out with the co- 
operation of the Schools of Architecture, Journalism, and 
Business, resulting in a policy of professional option which is, 
at the same time, simple of statement and without complica- 
tion in administration. This policy is stated as follows: 

A student who has received ninety-four points in Columbia 
College, including all work prescribed for the degree, and who 
has satisfied the requirements for admission to a professional 
school, may enter that school and receive his degree from the 
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College on the satisfactory completion of one year of profes- 
sional study. 

Under no other circumstances can a student taking a com- 
bined course receive a degree from Columbia College. If, 
however, a student has completed a specified amount of 
College work which varies slightiy for the diflFerent professional 
schools, and can satisfy the requirements for admission, he 
may enter certain of them and receive a baccalaureate degree 
from the professional school of his choice at the end of two years. 

This clarification of the relations between the College and 
the Professional Schools, together with the appointment of a 
special faculty advisor for each of the various groups of stu- 
dents looking forward to these schools, renders the problem of 
preparing men for the professions much simpler both for 
student and for the teaching staff. 

The study of the relation of Columbia College to the pro- 
fessional schools is not far removed from that of the relation 
Types of Students ^' *^ College to tiie public in the dty and 
the nation. In the old days the boy of seri- 
ous purpose who went to college usually did so because he 
expected to enter one of the learned professions. More re- 
cently many young men of scholarly temperament have been 
attracted by a college education, who wish to cultivate their 
natural interest in things of the mind without any specific 
plan for future work. This latter class is the joy of the college 
teacher, for whom nothing is more worth while than to assist 
a good mind in discovering and orienting itself. A college 
made up largely of these types of students is a relatively 
simple group and presents the problems of the traditional 
American college which have been worked out by a hundred 
institutions each in its own way. During recent years it has 
become increasingly clear that Columbia College, although it 
contains, and it is hoped will always contain, a large body of 
the traditional college material, faces conditions which most 
colleges do not meet. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that Columbia College is not surrounded by green fields and 
mountains, as are many of the colleges of the country, but is in 
the midst of the metropolis, and, if she lives up to her oppor- 
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tunity will attempt to assist in the intellectual training of men 
for a diversity of callings and a variety of demands which 
founders of the traditional college never contemplated. 

There is an increasing number of young men of good mind, 
serious purpose, and definite ambition who enter Columbia, 
not as an institution at which they may live and develop and 
after a few years of the maturing process take up the work for 
which they may by that time be fitted, but who come to 
Momingside Heights at nine o'clock in the morning determined 
to progress one day further toward some specific goal which 
never leaves their horizon. They have no use for coll^ne 
affairs and r^;ard Q>lumbia less as an Alma Mater than as a 
Efiiciens Pater. 

As a group, these men have no time or interest to devote to 
the extra-curricular activities of the Collie and for them 
coll^;e spirit is a thing to be observed rather than experienced. 
Not only is this type of student loosely attached to the CoU^ne 
by physical ties, but he is likely to be irregular in a variety of 
ways. He is of the kind who wishes to complete his college 
residence in the shortest possible time, and makes use of the 
Summer Session and Extension Teaching in order to get on 
more rapidly. In addition, the variety of ambitions and plans 
for future work which are found among members of this group 
renders it quite unhomogeneous. 

That the forgoing class of men should be able to find oppor- 
tunity to advance toward their goal through work at Columbia, 
and that they should receive academic recognition for a suf- 
ficient amoimt and quality of accomplishment in the form of 
an appropriate degree seems dear. It is, however, a very 
grave question whether they can be taken care of in Columbia 
Coll^;e without annihilating the spirit and coherence of the 
College as we have known it. 

It is my belief that the time has come when it is imperative 
to bring about a separation of the undergraduates into two 
colleges, one of which shall retain the 
name, the traditions, and the aims of J J^^^^jf^ 

Columbia CoU^ne. This group should 
consist of men who propose to continue their Coll^ne residence 
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at least three years, and who form a compact and homo- 
geneous body of students who can live, eat, and think to- 
gether with all of the advantages that come from such an 
experience. The other group consisting of men who plan to 
remain in college only two years or who enter in advance 
standing from other institutions and do not find it convenient 
to take the specific courses required for a degree in Columbia 
College, would constitute the nucleus of the new coll^ne which 
should have its own degree and so far as practicable, be dis- 
tinct both physically and academically from Columbia College. 

The question relating to this large problem has been under 
consideration by the Committee on Instruction during the 
entire year which has past and will probably furnish the chief 
topic for Committee and Faculty action during the coming 
year, unless the exigencies of the war absorb all of our energy. 

During the past year the ordinary routine of Coll^;e work 
has been marked by a strange combination of seriousness and 
detachment on the part of the students. Courage of the very 
highest type has been exercised by many a high spirited young 
man who would enlist without a moment's hesitation, if he 
were not convinced that his field of greatest service lay in 
continuing his preparation for engineering or medicine. On 
the whole, the academic work of the Collie has been good. 
Problems of discipline have been so few as to be negligible and 
the spirit of the college has been excellent notwithstanding the 
departure of many of the leaders of undergraduate affairs. 

I cannot dose this report without giving expression to my 
feeling of deep appreciation of the cordiality and spirit of co- 
operation which has been extended to me throughout the year 
by every one with whom I have come in contact and without 
which it would have been impossible for me to carry forward 
the duties of the office so unexpectedly placed upon me. 

Respectfully submitted 

Herbert E. Hawkes 

Dean 

June 30, igi8 
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SCHOOL OF LAW 
REPORT OF THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I918 

To (he President of the University 
Sir: 

I have the honor to present the Annual Report for the Law 
School for the academic year ending June 30, 1918. 
Registration The registration for the year was as follows: 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws 7 

Third year— -Class of 1918 56 

Second year — Class of 1919 68 

First year — Class of 1920 77 

Non-matriculated students 33 

Total 240 

Summer Session 19 17 72 

312 
Less duplications 19 

Grand Total 293 

The overshadowing influence in the Law School history for 
the year has been the world war which has claimed the service 
of the young manhood of the nation. Our gradu- 
ating dass on Commencement Day numbered Sei^ 
only 54, and of these more than half had al- 
ready entered the government service or had pledged them- 
selves to enter it following their graduation. During the year 
our students have been steadily leaving, in response to the 
draft, or to enlist in the military or naval service of the United 
States. So far as possible a record has been kept of all stu- 
dents in the Law School who since the entry of the United 
States into the war have entered the service of the Govern- 
ment. There are no doubt a number of men in the service of 
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whom we have no record, but the statistics which we have 
been able to verify indicate a participation in the war by our 
students which can but be most gratifying to all those who 
take pride in the loyalty of the school and its devotion to 
public duty. 

Following are the statistics of war service for every dass 
registered in the School since our entry into the war: 









Number in Govern- 




Class 


Number in 


Number in 


ment Service Con- 


Tota 




the Army 


the Navy 


tributing Directly 
to the War 




1917 


77 


27 


8 


112 


1918 


72 


17 


II 


100 


1919 


67 


24 


8 


99 


1920 


19 


10 


3 


32 


Non-matriculants 


16 


3 


I 


20 



ToUd 251 . 81 31 363 

The smaller number of enlistments from the Class of 1920 
is due to the fact that this class entered the School after the 
declaration of war, and consequently numbered only seventy- 
seven men at the opening of the academic year. 

Of the 530 students registered in the school at the outbreak 
of the war, 64.5 per cent, are known to have entered the govern- 
ment service and thus to have made their direct contribution 
to our war effort. Four have given their lives in the service 
of their country, and their names are the first to appear on the 
roll of those who have won imperishable honor and the undying 
gratitude of their fellow countrymen. 

Lieutenant Wilmer E. Herr of the Class of 1919 was killed in 
action in France on March 8, 1918. 

Sergeant Gilroy Mulqueen of the Class of 1919 died in ser- 
vice at Camp Upton in December, 1917. 

Spencer Williams of the Class of 1919 was killed in an air- 
plane accident at San Antonio, Texas, in 1918. 

Lieutenant J. Clovis Smith of the Class of 191 8 died from the 
effects of a gas attack at Cantigny, France, on June 22, 1918. 

All of these young men were of brilliant promise. First 
among those to respond to their country's call, they were the 
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first among them to make the supreme sacrifice to loyalty 
and duty. 

Serious as are such inroads upon our student body, and 
regrettable as is the effect on the work of the School, one 
cannot but take a solemn pride in such a splendid record of 
service and pay the tribute of an increased respect to a system 
of intellectual training which inspires such a spontaneous 
response to the call to support national justice and right. 

Significant as it is, this service record indicates but imper- 
fectly the profound influence which the war is exerting on the 
intellectual life and work of the School. It is w t ^ 
inevitable that the stress and anxieties caused by the^Ve^ 
the war and the constant draft upon our numbers 
should affect adversely our educational work, but these influ- 
ences have in no small measure been compensated for by the 
strengthened determination of students and faculty alike to 
make the most of our educational opportunities however 
adverse the conditions. It is the common experience for our 
students to continue with their daily work until the very day 
of their enlistment, and they take their departure with the 
announced intention of returning to complete their Law 
School course as soon as war conditions will permit. Our 
lectures have gone on without interruption, and more extra 
lectures have been given by the various instructors and fully 
attended by their classes than has been the case at any time 
in the previous history of the School. 

There is perhaps no better indication of the spirit which 
has actuated our students than the record of the Columbia 
Law Review during the past year. In the Law Review 
fifteen months following our Declaration of 
War, four successive Editors-in-Chief of the Review and 
seventeen editprs have resigned from their positions in order to 
enter the service of their country. Notwithstanding this con- 
tinually recurring disorganization of the board, the Review 
has made its appearance with promptness and regularity, 
and its editorial work has at no time reflected greater 
credit on its editors and the School than it has during the 
past year. 
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Unfortunately, the finances of the Reoiew are not in satis- 
factory condition. War conditions have greatly diminished 
the subscription list both in and out of the School, while the 
cost of publication has mounted higher with each succeeding^ 
issue. Regrettable as would be such an outcome, the time 
is not far distant when the Trustees of the Review will have 
to contemplate suspending the publication for the period of 
the war unless ways and means can be found for increasing the 
financial resources. Certainly no University publication has 
done more to reflect the thoroughness and soundness of Colum- 
bia scholarship, or has brought greater credit to the University 
as a whole than the Columbia Law Review, and I cannot be- 
lieve that with the facts known to our alumni and friends, 
adequate financial support will be long withheld from it. 

With many law schools of the country suspending or very 
much curtailing their work, and with all suffering a serious 

. loss in attendance, it is inevitable that there 

f Ste^d^rd^ should be a lowering of standards and some 
loss in the great advance made in legal educa- 
tion during the last twenty years. The signs are not wanting 
that the educational world is already entering on a period 
characterized by entrance requirements and other standards 
which are not lived up to, and of paper programs not carried 
out. The obligation to maintain educational and professional 
standards is increased rather than diminished by the war, and 
the professional school especially should direct its efforts 
mainly toward holding fast to existing standards and thus 
maintain itself in a position to make its contribution to the 
work of reconstruction which will come with peace. 

An immediate problem which has a bearing on the main- 
tenance of standards is that of allowing credit for War Service 
in lieu of the successful completion of the prescribed course of 
law study. The New York Court of Appeals, by an order pub- 
lished May lo, 1918, authorized the Board of Bar Examiners 
to give not exceeding one year of credit for service in the 
armed forces of the United States, in lieu of a like period of 
the prescribed course of law study, to students in approved 
law schools, provided similar credit is given to them by their 
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respective schools in lieu of the work required for the award 
of the law degree. 

Availing of this privilege, some schools in this state have 
given a full year of credit to their registered students entering 
the military or naval service of the United States, regardless 
of the actual proportion of the academic year spent in law 
study. It has seemed to the Faculty of Law, however, that 
the order should be availed of only so far as is needful to avoid 
unnecessary hardship and inconvenience to those who have 
entered the service, and not as a basis for certifying to attain- 
ments which the student does not actually possess. 

The school has therefore consistently followed the policy 
established last year of giving credit without examination to 
students entering the military or naval service only in those 
cases where the student is in good standing without condi- 
tions, when he has substantially completed the work for 
which credit is claimed, and when he has previously spent a 
full academic year in the school or will be required hereafter 
to spend a full year in the school before receiving his degree. 
The advantage of this arrangement is that so far as possible 
it frees the student who is entering the service from unneces- 
sary embarrassments, without, however, making the false 
assumption that any other kind of study or experience is in 
any sense equivalent to law study in fitting a man for the 
practice of law. 

We are fortunate in being able to maintain our curriculum 
for another year without change except that the Course in 
Agency which was omitted during the past ^ . j^^ 
year will be offered to Second Year students 
by Professor Underbill Moore during the academic year 
1918-1919. 

In my annual report for 1916 I outlined a program for ex- 
panding the scope of law study and legal research in the 
University, and at various times I have made ^ j^^ ^ ^ 
suggestions which, if carried into effect would 
increase the educational influence and effectiveness of our 
School of Law, and enable it to render greater public service. 
Unfortunately, these proposals can be carried out only by 
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the expenditure of funds which, because of war conditions, are 
not now available. Proposals for expansion and increased 
activity of the School which lie close to the hearts of its teach- 
ers must therefore be postponed until more fortunate times. 

With the resumption and expansion of the pursuits of peace 
which will come with the ending of the war, as we confidently 
expect that it will be ended, there will be an increase in the 
number of young men choosing law as a profession, and 
undoubtedly many of our students who have entered the 
service will return to complete their law course. When that 
time comes the School must be prepared with an adequate 
staff and equipment to meet whatever demands may be made 
upon it. We should then add at least one, possibly two, to our 
corps of instructors, and we should then b^n the research 
work in comparative law and legislation to which reference 
has just been made. 

In the meantime it is still possible for this and the other 
law schools of the country to exert their influence in the direc- 
tion of law improvement. A real menace to l^;al 

^"°® education growing out of the war is the danger of 
loss of the impetus to law reform which had made such 
progress in the years just preceding the outbreak of the 
world war. That impetus had its origin in criticisms of our 
l^al system and of the courts which in many respects were 
not well founded or intelligently directed. Nevertheless, 
they stimulated law students and law teachers to a more 
searching examination of our law which promised to be most 
fruitful in results. 

It is to be expected that the absorption of all our energies 
and resourcefulness in the prosecution of the war should at 
least retard this development, but the responsibility still 
rests on the law schools of the country of carrying forward 
the essential work of intelligent constructive criticism of our 
l^:al system. I cannot refrain, however, from repeating what 
I have taken occasion to say more than once in earlier reports, 
that even more important than the content of our law is the 
training and moral and intellectual fitness of those who ad- 
minister it. For no system of law, however perfect, can long 
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remain superior to the standards of those who administer it, 
and it is well to remember that the maintenance of sound 
educational standards and the raising of the standards of 
admission to the bar must lie at the basis of any plan for the 
fundamental improvement of our legal system. It is, there- 
fore, obviously the first duty of the law schools of the coun- 
try to resist the tendency toward lower standards of legal 
education and of admission to the bar. In this they should 
receive the cordial support and cooperation of the bar. 

It is a hopeful sign that the American Bar Association at the 
last annual meeting voted to establish a Council of Legal Edu- 
cation with authority to classify the law schools of the country 
with respect to their standards of efficiency and equipment, 
and with power to study and report upon the condition of 
l^;al education. Similar action taken several years ago by 
the American Medical Association has had an important and 
far-reaching influence in improving the conditions of medical 
education in the United States and has been most effective in 
eliminating the 'box office' medical schools which have done 
so much to degrade the standard of the medical profession. 

It is not altogether creditable to the legal profession that 
it has been so tardy in taking up a matter of such vital impor- 
tance to the public interest, to say nothing of its own future 
standing and influence. That it has now taken this step 
encourages the belief that substantial progress may be made 
toward establishing higher standards of legal education and 
of admission to the bar which will receive the recognition and 
approval of the legal profession as a whole. 

From time to time in these reports attention has been 
directed to the fact that the annual appropriations in the 
University Budget were quite inadequate for the 
proper maintenance and development of the Law * ^^^ 

Library. In the academic year 1912-1913 systematic efforts 
were made to raise a special Law Library fund with which to 
supplement the University appropriations. Through the 
generosity of Alumni and friends, gifts were made exceeding 
$13,000 which have been gradually expended in making 
judiciously selected additions to our Library. During the 
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past five years more than 13,000 volumes have been added to 
our collection. As the fund was exhausted it became apparent 
that the Library could not be adequately maintained, to say 
nothing of properly expanding it, without securing addi- 
tional financial support. In order that the situation might 
receive thorough study and a definite program for the future 
development of our library be adopted, the Faculty of Law 
authorized the appointment of a special library committee 
consisting of Mr. Hicks, the Law Librarian, Professor Abbott, 
Professor Underbill Moore, and the Dean. This committee 
has devoted itself during the winter and spring to making a 
thorough survey of the Law Library, the final results of which, 
embodied in preliminary reports, have been submitted for 
the consideration of the University Librarian and of the 
President and Trustees of the University. Without at this 
time repeating in detail these preliminary reports it will be 
sufficient to point out that a substantial amount in addition 
to the annual appropriation will be required to provide for the 
more important current additions and for minimum binding 
requirements, to say nothing of filling gaps in our collection and 
increasing our collection of text-books and treatises. 

For the coming year this need can be met in part by a 
contribution made from the Carpentier fund. This provision, 
however, is only a temporary expedient, and the University 
must contemplate a permanently increased scale of expendi- 
ture for the purchase of law books if the Law Library is to 
meet the needs of the Law School, and keep pace with the 
development of the other better law libraries of the country. 

Through the thoughtful assistance of some of our graduates 
we have established a case book loan library for the benefit of 
undergraduate students. The cost of purchasing the case 
books for classroom use constitutes a substantial item of the 
student's expense. The purpose of the loan library is to save 
this expense by lending to the needy student the requisite 
case books for the duration of his course. Students and 
graduates who do not intend to retain their case books for 
personal use are invited to donate them to the Law Library 
for this purpose. 
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The School has been most fortunate in being able to carry 
on the work in these trying times without loss of instructors 
or serious omission of courses. In these respects it has been 
quite exceptional among the Law Schools of the country. I 
cannot speak too highly of the spirit of loyalty and coopera- 
tion which has pervaded the work of the School on the part 
of Faculty and students alike. 

Respectfully submitted 

Harlan F. Stone 
Dean 

June 30, igi8 
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COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 
REPORT OF THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I918 

To the President of the University 

Sir: 

I beg leave to report on the affairs of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons during the year ending June 30, 1918. 

The most striking innovation at this college was the ad- 
mission of women in September last on a par with the men 
students. It is perhaps too soon to draw any 
^ mission conclusions from the experience of a single year. 
Eleven women in a total enrolment of 214 new- 
students were admitted in the entering class. It is confidently 
believed that the admission of women will prove a success in med- 
ical education at Columbia, for the standing and work of these 
students is fully equal to that of any other group in the school. 
A more important question is involved in the possible arbi- 
trary limitation of numbers. Every one will agree that the 
. . number of students should be limited to the 

f Students facilities for instruction. But the limitation of 
the development of a school, especially of a school 
in a large city, so that it shall not receive more than 400 stu- 
dents, for instance, is an entirely different question. Students 
of Medicine have beg^n to concentrate in large centers and are 
now coming to New York City in increasing numbers. The 
plans of this college have visualized the possibilities of a future 
development which should care for its share of these students, 
not by swamping any one clinical department with an over- 
whelming enrolment, but by duplicating the teaching equip- 
ment with a parallel department in the same or in another 
hospital whenever the admission of an additional educational 
student-unit makes such action necessary. It does not seem 
logical or right for a metropolitan university like Columbia to 
limit its student body in any arbitrary way. 
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The admission of women will in no way diminish the number 
of men applicants for admission, and it is estimated that this 
innovation will automatically increase the number 
of students at the College by at least ten per cent. BuUdin^ 
The large class entering last September was prob- 
ably abnormally increased by the rush of some to b^n 
Medicine before the new and increased admission requirements 
went into effect, of others to get into Medicine so as to be 
useful as physicians in Military Service as early as possible, 
and as already pointed out by the desire of others to study in 
• New York City, and by the admission of women. There was 
no corresponding increase in the number of medical students 
throughout the whole country. Through the generosity of a 
considerable number of friends of the University, and of the 
Education of Women, a new addition has been built to the 
College buildings. These new facilities will furnish additional 
space for the laboratories in all the science subjects of the first 
two years, either in new quarters or by freeing space in the 
older buildings. A new teaching laboratory for Clinical 
Pathology, and new laboratories for the Departments of Sur- 
gery and of Neurology will find a place in addition to enlarged 
^>ace for Physiolc^y, Patholc^y, Bacteriology, Biological 
Chemistry and Pharmacology. 

The managers of the Vanderbilt Clinic have been able to 
arrange for an increase in the facilities of the Clinic and are 
building an addition in the courtyard which will 
be devoted to the Dental Infirmary Service of the infi^^ 
Clinic. The building will consist of two stories 
and a half basement. It is expected that the instruction in 
dentistry in Columbia can be concentrated there in a labor- 
atory and dental infirmary combined. 

The dental school is still organized under Extension Teach- 
ing, and cannot be considered as an independent academic unit 
as yet. Its curriculum has proved too advanced to 
attract many students. This is in no sense a criti- ^« . 
dsm. The present curriculum in dentistry is based 
upon the fundamental idea that dentistry is a specialty of 
medicine. The student who presents himself for this course in 
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Columbia must have the same pre-medical sciences as the 
student of medicine. After completing his first year in medi- 
cine in the College of Physicians and Surgeons he begins the 
four-year curriculum in dentistry. During the first two years 
of that course he finishes all the work in medical sciences which 
is taken by the medical student during his second year and 
fulfils also the requirements for training in dentistry which is 
demanded of those skilled in that exacting profession. 

The internal administration of the school has been improved 
by a further development of the system of class faculties. Each 
Acuity is made up of instructors who are giving 
P ^ . the courses to the class over which it has juris- 

diction. Whatever may be the experience and 
customs in other countries it is certain that the medical student 
in America is not a reliable judge either of the subject matter or 
of the sequence of work most efficient to his education. Free- 
dom of learning in this sense is not fitted to bring out the best 
results in a subject like medicine, with its infinite number of 
new facts and its multiple detail of co-related sciences. The 
student of medicine needs constant supervision in his work and 
the personal direction of the individual teacher. The entire 
question of standing in scholarship and the initiative in dis- 
cipline has been given to these faculties who act through their 
chairmen in close contact with the Dean. Several of these 
faculties have taken a broad point of view of their duties and 
have undertaken careful investigations of the general cur- 
riculum of studies, and have planned out new methods of in- 
struction which will be of great help to the growth and efficiency 
of the College. 

This system has given to the junior instructors serving on 
these faculties an increasing sympathy with and influence in 
the school and a needed personal interest in the individual 
student. It fills every requirement for giving to all teachers 
a share in shaping the future, and in building up the traditions 
of their institution. The lack of these interests has been urged 
against the oligarchical principle of government which is a 
necessary incident to the existence of a comparatively small 
governing faculty such as the existing body in the College of 
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Physicians and Surgeons. It is believed that the advantages of 
both plans will be secured by the organization of class faculties. 
The consequent decentralization of authority will compel a 
division of labor and secure an attention to detail which could 
be attained with difficulty in any large faculty whose delibera- 
tions might easily degenerate into either the cut and dried 
proceedings or the riotous assembly of a New England town 
meeting. The future students of this College will be given 
more and more, as this system grows by a healthy evolution, 
all the benefits of the preceptor system of education, and 
retain at the same time the high ideals of the University asso- 
ciation. 

The College adopted in 1915 a more stringent plan to deter- 
mine the qualifications for a student to advance from one class 
to the next. Conditions in all subjects must 
be removed before entering upon the work of for Ad^c*m°°t 
the next year. Conditions in more than one 
subject debar a student from a re-examination, and if he is to 
continue in the College he must repeat his year's work, not 
only in the subjects in which he failed, but in all the subjects 
of the year including those which he passed successfully. Only 
one such annual repetition is allowed during the course in the 
school. These regulations have been in force during the past 
two years and have added materially to improve the scholar- 
ship of the students. They are quite in accord with the rules 
adopted during the past year by the office of the Surgeon- 
General to control the status of the students who are members 
of the enlisted reserve corps of the medical department of the 
Army. 

Beginning with the class entering next fall the curriculum of 
the College will require a fifth hospital year before granting the 
student his M.D. degree. Columbia has placed 
itself by this action on record in support of the Fifth Year 
theorem that every educational training is a prob- 
lem for university study and control, and not one for state 
regulation exclusively. The addition to the curriculum of the 
medical schools of a fifth year devoted to an hospital interne- 
ship has been demanded by the medical laws of some sixteen 
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States but the universities have been very backward in recog- 
nizing this training as part of their function in medical educa- 
tion. This attitude has been persisted in in spite of the fact 
that over ninety per cent, of the medical graduates of the 
country have added this hospital training voluntarily to their 
university course. Up to the present time only six universities 
have added this latest advance in educational methods to their 
course in medicine. The successful carrying out of this plan 
will require for the College of Physicians and Surgeons by the 
spring of 1922 an arrangement with a number of hospitals to 
care for the students who will have finished at that time four 
years of their course. The College already has an affiliation 
with a sufficient number of hospitals to warrant the under- 
taking now entered into. It only remains to formulate the 
details of an arrangement by which both the University and 
the hospitals will be the gainers. This should be self-evident 
to all concerned for the principle is only a logical extension of 
the system of having clinical clerks in hospital wards whic6 was 
successfully organized in the hospitals of this city under the 
lead of Columbia ten years ago. A corollary for the Univer- 
sity will be the necessity of limiting its student body to corre- 
spond to the number of hospital beds available for interne 
services and not in accordance with the laboratory facilities of 
the College, which has been previously argued to be the con- 
trolling factor. 

The regulations of the office of the Surgeon-General limiting 
the hospital training required of candidates for a lieutenant's 
commission to one year will be a great assistance in carrying 
out this newest advance in medical education: the addition of 
a fifth hospital year to the College curriculum. 

In my dean's report for 1916 a plan for the development of a 
medical center was presented in considerable detail. It sug- 
gested a hospital group consisting of the Vanderbilt 

niversity Clinic as the disf)ensary, the Presbyterian Hospital 

as the ward services, a pavilion for private patients, 

a hospital for ward services in medical specialties, a group of 

observation wards and private rooms for diagnostic study, and 

the Sloane Hospital for Women to care for cases suitable to its 
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Specialties. These six institutions were co-related together 
through a central institution called a diagnostic clinic. It was 
appreciated at that time that several of these functions might 
be exercised by one of the group suggested. The essential 
point which it was intended to emphasize was that the Univer- 
sity hospital, so much needed by this College, should consist 
of the several elements mentioned. It was believed that the 
separation of this problem into its component parts would help 
to secure the financial support which has been the only thing 
lacking to permit the going forward with the plans for the 
development of a new college in close juxtaposition with the 
Presbyterian Hospital. During the past eight years these 
plans have been and still are the ideal for the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. During this time the Presbyterian 
Hospital has became a real University hospital, in organizing 
medical education and in advancing scientific research. Its 
organization has been developing each year by a process of 
gradual evolution. 

During the past year an earnest effort failed to secure funds 
to begin at once the new institution known as a diagnostic 
clinic at the present site of the College in Fifty-ninth Street 
in connection with the Vanderbilt Clinic. Plans to finance 
the larger proposals for a medical center have also been under 
discussion but as yet no adequate financial support can be as- 
sured, and it seems probably now, that all new projects must 
await the end of the world war. 

The Alumni Association of the College has always taken an 
active interest in its welfare. This association holds funds, the 
income of which supplies instruments for the 
I>epartment of Phjrsiology, supports the library Assoc*"?''^* 
of the Department of Pathology and serves as a 
publication fund in severed departments. In spite of this 
activity the association has a small membership compared to 
the number of graduates resident in and near New York. The 
welfare of every educational institution is in the hands of its. 
alumni and it is hoped that a growing enrolment will soon 
show an increasing influence on the development of the 
College. 
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The world war has had a most marked influence on every 
phase of medicine, and medical education has labored under 
increasing difficulties as the strain has be- 
fth^W n come more and more tense. The recruiting 

Medical Education ^f an army has demanded a medical staff 
in the ratio of ten men to every thousand. 
There are now enrolled more than 20,000 phj^icians and a total 
of 50,000 is likely to be needed before the military demands 
made on this country have been met in a satisfactory manner. 
Such a medical corps requires not only an immediate enlist- 
ment of a large number of physicians but also an elaboration 
of the educational system of the country to keep up a con- 
tinual supply of young graduates to fill the annual wastage 
from resignation, illness and death. One of the important 
problems of the war, therefore, has been the continuing of the 
medical schools in full strength, both for efficiency in education 
and for the preparation of doctors of medicine in numbers at 
least equal to those graduating in normal times. 

The question of holding the students of medicine in the 
schools has been in great measure accomplished by impressing 
on them that they are doing their full pa- 
SSSlJudente f'^^'' <1"^ by Sticking to their studies and 
by not volunteenng m the stncuy military 
and naval branches of this war business. Two factors have 
been of chief influence. One is the bringing home to these 
young men that their country needs young medical graduates, 
and that the United States must avoid the errors of England 
and France, both of which countries allowed their medical 
schools to close for lack of students. The second active im- 
pulse to stay at their work was given the students by the per- 
mission to enlist as privates in the Medical Reserve Corps of 
the Army. Practically every able-bodied medical student in 
Columbia is an enlisted man in the Army or Navy and fur- 
loughed to inactive duty for special training in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. A new law, exempting medical 
students from the provisions of the selective service act, em- 
phasized still more the special need for fostering at present the 
special training given in the medical colleges. In spite of this 
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law it would seem wiser to continue the enlistment of the stu- 
dents of medicine as originally planned. This method of 
handling the medical student question has been very satis- 
factory. It has held the students to a strict account for their 
work by demanding a high standard of scholarship and by pre- 
scribing immediate active duty as orderlies in army hospital 
medical services of all those who fail to meet this. It has given 
them a mental contentment in their work as being a part of the 
Army or Navy organization. And it has added a patriotic 
incentive to thorough work additional to that which medicine 
alone has always claimed from its devotees. 

The plans of the War Department have extended to include 
all education other than medicine which covers preparation 
for any industry or profession having a direct value for the 
prosecution of this war. A new Student Army Training Corps 
has been organized and it is proposed to enlist as privates in 
this Corps all students over eighteen years of ^e who are in 
College training in these lines of work. The medical students 
may eventually be placed in this new corps although the pres- 
ent system is working smoothly and with benefit to school, to 
student, and to the Army. A new law is being considered 
which will extend the age for military service to include those 
between eighteen and forty-five years. If this law is passed, ' 
as seems probable, its influence on the newly planned Student 
Army Training Corps will be to modify the original plan and 
check its full development or even prevent entirely its forma- 
tion. Unless the wisest measures are adopted in the applica- 
tion of this new law, higher education will receive a serious 
setback even in those branches which have a direct influence 
in conducting and carrying to a successful termination the war 
itself. Education is a pyramid with a complicated structure 
which requires fixed conditions capable only of slow change to 
insure a strong and reliable growth. The new law will strike 
at the very foundations of this organization which will not 
accommodate itself to the new conditions within a series of 
years. The Student Training Corps of the Army was de- 
veloped after one year's experience and hard work on the 
question to secure higher education for the youth of this 
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country. It was founded on the law which permitted enlist- 
ment of any one over eighteen years old, but did not require 
military service until the individual has reached the twenty- 
first anniversary of his birth. If the new law reduces the age 
of compulsory service to eighteen years, it will open again the 
whole question of satisfying the ardent patriotism of the youth 
of this country with a student's career while the obvious de- 
mand and the law itself require each one to enter active mili- 
tary service with the colors. The effect of present conditions 
on medical education has removed, at least temporarily, from 
this important study a large number of the young men who 
were best fitted for the profession of medicine. The new law 
will go further in this direction, and those with the highest 
spirits will not wait to train for service during the five years 
of a medical course but will rush from the pre*medical courses 
direct into the infantry, the artillery or the Navy as soon as 
they are eighteen years old. The problem of keeping the 
schools of medicine in a proper and sufficient activity will be 
reopened by this new law from an entirely different point of 
view. The supply of medical students is liable to be reduced 
to a minimum and possibly below the point equally dangerous 
to the supply of graduates for the demands of dvil life and of 
commissioned medical officers in the Army and Navy services. 
The curriculum in medical education should not be specifi- 
cally changed to meet the new conditions of war. A doctor of 

medicine must still be trained in every branch of 
War on^^ ° medical science and in every phase of the art of 
Curriculum niedicine. His education must still be founded 

on the proper premedical studies and no short- 
ening or changes of the course can be permitted which involve a 
lowering of standards or a shortening of training. The addi- 
tion to the curriculum of new facts and new methods incident 
to the military surgery, to the sanitation of armies and to the 
hygiene and victualing of the civil as well as the military 
population which this war has discovered and developed is a 
matter of detail for the several departments to formulate and 
present to the student body. The question of curtailing the 
medical course, by reducing the periods of vacation, presents a 
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rational method to graduate physicians after a shorter time of 
study, which however will include all the subjects and all the 
hours contained in the regular four-year course. Such a course 
can be formulated which will save a whole twelve months' 
time. Such a course would be ill^;al within the letter of the 
medical practice acts of most states which are modelled upon 
the basis of measuring education with a time yard-stick and 
not upon the exclusive basis of accomplishment and acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. The inclusion of a year's interne service, 
in a hospital under university control, would meet all such 
technical objections and would put into practice the principle 
of the fifth hospital year which has been adopted by this 
College. Such an intensive course, however, can be defended 
as a war measure only, both because the students of medicine 
require a certain amount of relaxation and vacation properly 
to appreciate and to coordinate in their work the many in- 
tricacies of this complex study, and because the clinical teacher 
soon goes stale without relaxation from the exacting life of a 
physician which lacks even the weekly holidays of the rest of 
mankind. Althoi^h such a continuous session has not been 
recommended by the Surgeon-General, it has received the en- 
dorsement of individual members of his staff. The one great 
objection to it lies in the impossibility for a large number of 
students to finance their education on such a basis. A very 
large number of the students of medicine are partially or en- 
tirely on their own resources for their support. In the speeding- 
up process which this Coll^;e is applying to its fourth-)rear 
class it is necessary to give financial help to about thirty-five 
per cent, of that class because these students were deprived of 
the opportunity to earn -money during their summer vacation. 
A continuous session might be carried through if this financial 
problem of the individual student can be solved. A possible 
solution can be found if the Government will consider the 
student members of the M. E. R. C, not as enlisted men fur- 
loughed to inactive duty for their education, but as cadets and 
candidates for a lieutenant's commission in the Medical Corps 
of the Army. This action would place the enlisted student of 
medicine upon the same basis as the enlisted student at West 
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Point or Annapolis who also as cadets are candidates for 
lieutenants' or ensigns' commissions in the Army or Navy. 

This College is about to repeat its experiment of a year ago 
and keep its senior class at work all summer to graduate them 
in February next. This partial speeding up of the work in the 
Medical School of Columbia proved a very important factor 
in helping out the hospitals of the city to fill the ranks of their 
resident staff when, after the first call for volunteers to serve 
on the medical staff of the Army, the hospitals lost more than 
half their internes and practically all those from the higher 
grades. This Summer Session has proved a great success and 
will undoubtedly be continued for the duration of the war. 

The induction into the military service of the United States 
of say twenty thousand physicians drew very generously from 
the teadiing staff of the College of Physicians 
Waron^° and Surgeons. It was but natural that the 

Teaching Staff Departments of Anatomy and of Surgery 
should bear the greater part of this strain, 
although no department has escaped entirely, and the later 
development of the Army personnel has drawn equally from 
the scientific laboratories of the College. It has been necessary 
in consequence to reorganize the work with a small staff. This 
has resulted in a concentration of the clinical work in fewer 
hospitals and in requiring a greater service from each teacher 
both in laboratory and in hospital. The attractions of the 
Army life, with its risks and chances for adventure, with its 
new surgical problems, its opportunity for service to the sick 
and wounded, and its very evident call to patriotism, have far 
outweighed the satisfaction in working over the training and 
the teaching of others to secure the very experiences that every 
young and intelligent ihedical man was most anxious to secure 
for himself. The teaching staff of every medical school in the 
country would have been commissioned to a man over night 
except for earnest appeals to the loyalty of each individual 
both to the institution he served and to the country as well. 
The strain to continue the medical schools at a proper efficiency 
was great at the outset of the war but it has been steadily in- 
creasing and today is greater than ever. 
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Two facts must be accepted as self-evid^t and important 
if the medical schools even now are not to oe depopulated of 
their teachers. First, a certain proportion of the teachers must 
be young, if the proper enthusiasm for medicine and energy for 
work is to be instilled into the student body; and second, the 
work of teaching must be made to appear to the teachers 
themselves as a duty of the highest value to the country, to 
the Army and to the general community. The Surgeon-Gen- 
eral has from the beginning of the war appreciated the neces- 
sity for keeping the schools running in an efficient manner. 
He has established a bureau in his office for the control pri- 
marily of the enlisted men of the Medical Corps, and secon- 
darily it has become necessary to make important suggestions 
concerning the limitation of students to fit the facilities for 
teaching in each school, concerning the premedical require- 
ments for admission, the rules for administering conditioned 
students and concerning other details which have been a real 
help to advance medical education and to keep existing regu- 
lations up to a standard interpretation. The Surgeon-General 
has appointed a permanent committee on medical education 
which has had several meetings with a committee representing 
the medical schools appointed at a conference of the colleges 
held in Chicago under the auspices of the Council on Medical 
Education of the American Medical Association. These com- 
bined committees have taken up the important question of 
retaining teachers in the schools of medicine, they have for- 
mulated a definition of an essential teacher and have deter- 
mined upon a procedure by which all essential teachers may be 
retained in all well-recognized schools. This action by the 
Surgeon General will help materially to save the schools from 
another winter of discontent. 

Further action may be required to establish the teaching of 
medicine to the enlisted men in the medical reserve of the 
Army upon a really permanent and satisfactory basis. It may 
be necessary to put medical education upon a semi-military 
organization to accomplish this. The formation of the 
Student Army Training Corps would seem to point the way. 
When this Corps is established it should have logically the 
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student groups asj>rivates and the teachers as officers of the 
Corps. Both groups should be in uniform and be members of 
the Army organization. The teachers would be paid by the 
universities as now and the students should support them- 
selves except for uniforms and similar equipment unless it is 
deemed necessary to organize medical education on the Cadet 
system of continuous sessions as already discussed in this 
report. One further suggestion seems needed to put the medical 
teachers in a contented frame of mind so that they will be 
persuaded that teaching is r^arded by the Government 
authorities as an assignment to duty of equal value with active 
duty with the troops. A plan of alternating service in the 
schools and with the colors should be oi^anized by which the 
medical teachers may serve in periods of six or eight months 
now at home and then in France. The army has found it 
desirable to recall officers from the trenches and young officers 
at that, and to assign them to teaching and training the new 
drafted men in the cantonment camps in the United States 
for periods of six months or longer. If this plan should be 
adopted by the Mediced Corps it would complete the present 
organization and satisfy the psychological longings of the most 
enthusiastic and patriotic teachers in the medical profession. 

In addition to the regular work at the College, the teaching 
staff have organized within its members one of the medical 
... advisory boards in connection with the draf t- 

f^h c'n^*^ ^^^ ^' ^^^^ '°^ military service. Quarters 
have been assigned to this work and the 
laboratory facilities of the Vanderbilt Clinic and of the College 
have been placed at the disposal of the board. Many indi- 
viduals of the staff also are working on other advisory boards 
or on local draft boards. The Department of Pharmacology 
and of Bacteriology have examined for the Council of National 
Defense and for the Surgeon-General many drugs to stan- 
dardize them and test their physiological strength. Many 
antiseptics have been exanuned to test their bacteriocidal 
power and value in antiseptic surgery. 

Early in the year the Army took over the Columbia War 
Hospital of 500 beds which was organized and erected as a war 
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measure under the auspices of this College. As General 
Hospital No. i this hospital plant has been of great assistance 
in caring for the sick soldiers from the port of embarkation in 
Hoboken and from other cantonment camps in this neighbor- 
hood. The Army has doubled its capacity to i,ooo beds and 
plans are formulated to repeat this process and quadruple the 
original hospital to a total of 2,000 beds. A friend of the 
College has recently presented for the use of this hospital an 
electrocardiograph of the Columbia model. This gift was 
made in memory of Dr. William M. Merrill, a graduate of the 
P. & S. Class of 1887. It has been installed and places this 
hospital in the enviable position of being one of three Army 
posts where investigation of cardiac disease with this apparatus 
is possible. The Montefiore Hospital has welcomed this new 
neighbor and has established very cordial relations with this 
war hospital and has placed its private patient pavilion in 
the service of the hospital. This very finely equipped build- 
ing is now being used by the hospital as a pavilion for sick 
and injured officers. 

Courses of special training have been organized in New York 
for medical officers and this College has assisted in the inten- 
sive work carried on in venereal and skin diseases, in treatment 
of fractures at Bellevue Hospital, and in very efficient courses 
in neuro-surgery given under Dr. Charles A. Elsberg, Director. 
The effect of the war on the educational work has been referred 
to above in detail. 

The registration at the College during the year was the 
largest for a number of years. The admission of new students 
in the first year class was influenced by the ad- j^ . ^^^^^^^ 
mission of women and by the local condition of 
increased entrance requirements next year, rather than by a 
beginning of a general increase in the number of medical 
students in the country. It is believed that such an increase 
will result both of men and women as soon as the increased 
opportunities in the profession due to the war are appreciated 
by the college students who have a natural tendency to 
medicine. The third-year class was increased by thirty-seven 
new students who transferred to New York to secure the en- 
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larged opportunities offered by the clinical advantages of that 
center of population. 
The 590 students were grouped in classes as follows: 

First- Year Class 214 

Second- Year Class 114 

Third- Year Class 148 

Fourth- Year Class 114 

In the second year class there were twenty-four seniors, and 
in the first year class there were seven seniors and thirty-two 
juniors in Columbia College who are taking the combined 
course in arts or science and medicine. Ninety of the 114 
members of the graduating class, or seventy-one per cent, had 
received a previous baccalaureate degree. The dates of gradu- 
ation were irregular owing to war conditions. Four of the 
class of 191 7 received degrees in August, 191 7; eighty-eight 
of the class of 1918 in February, and twenty-five in June, 1918. 
In addition to these regular medical students the College in- 
structed more than 100 students who were candidates for 
higher degrees under the faculty of pure science. The following 
tabulation of the four classes shows the participation of the 
student body in the enlistment in the reserve corps of the 
Medical Department of the Army : 
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The principal noteworthy facts in regard to the several 
departments of the school are the following: 

The Library at the College has been developed along the 
lines of departments. A few of these have special endowments 
but most of them are supported by the head of each Library 
department. The central reference library was 
originally intended to contain the current text-books for the 
use of the students. Under the careful attention of the present 
librarian, however, this , collection is growing to become a 
useful source of original knowledge and a depository of current 
literature in medicine. A system of over-night loans to the 
students has been very successful in increasing the usefulness 
of the library. During the year 6,377 books were loaned and 
the total attendance was 29,571 by less than 600 students. 

The Department of Dermatology and Syphilology has pre- 
sented a report on the scientific work done under its direction 
at the Vanderbilt Clinic which places it in 
the front rank of such clinics throughout the and^sSS 
world. In spite of the lack of a ward service 
and of the cramped space in the clinic itself, the scientific work 
done in the treatment of the patients, the control kept on its 
records by a follow-up system, and the strict interpretation of 
the word 'cure' in classifying so insidious a disease as syphilis, 
make the department a model for others to copy. The scien- 
tific publications of this year, numbering twenty, made a 
notable contribution to the literature of this specialty of 
medicine and were produced while the clinic was distinctly 
undermanned in consequence of the war. One hundred and 
twenty commissioned officers of the Army were given intensive 
training in the war courses of the department. 

The Department of Neurology has been one of the most 

active in the work of special training of commissioned officers of 

the Army. During the year it has held a series of ? ^t 1 

,. . • r . . « « iiMeuroiogy 

clinical conferences at which case reports have 

been made the prominent feature. Many of these conferences 
and also more extended studies have been published in a Neuro- 
logical Bulletin under the editorship of the Department. It 
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has been eminently a labor of enthusiasm to have accomplished 
this publication in war times. 

The Department of Pathology was conducted this year, in 
the absence of a permanent head, by an under officer, and in 
P th I ^>ite of serious handicaps the teaching has been 

fully up to the standard of the last years. The 
research in the department was conducted with enthusiasm 
and with a diminished staff and resulted in a respectable 
contribution of seventeen papers to current literature. 

The Department of Pharmacology was absolutely stripped 
of all the lesser instructors by the fortunes of the war. Never- 

Du 1 theless considerable work was finished on the 

Pharmacology ,*..*., « , 

Standardization of drugs, new laboratory in- 
struments were completed by the mechanical staff of the de- 
partment and original work of value was published. 

A new departure has been determined upon in the Depart- 
ment of Physiology and the instruction in that subject has 
Ph si 1 "^^^ made a first year course coterminous with 

the first year. This has been made possible by 
the requirement of organic chemistry as a premedical study. 
This change has been undertaken not without misgivings by 
the department itself. It is always a difficult question in de- 
veloping a medical curriculum to decide upon the proper se- 
quence of studies. The decision as to whether function can 
be studied with advantage before structure is thoroughly 
mastered is not really involved in this particular problem for it 
is the deliberate judgment of the Faculty of this College that 
the premedical requirement in chemistry and biology will pre- 
pare its students to begin anatomy and physiology together 
at the opening of their course as medical students. Research 
in Physiology has been pursued in a productive way and the 
record of the year is not without merit. 

The absence on military duty of the heads of department in 

Bacteriology and in Practice of Medicine, the lack of a per- 

manent organization in Pathology and in Sur- 

DeDartmentB ^^^ have combined to make the past year one of 

difficult administration. Those serving in the 

temporary positions of acting heads in these departments have 
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not allowed the training and teaching of the students to suffer 
in any way. 

This College has endeavored to combat the decentralization 
of clinical medicine and surgery which was being brought 
about by the separation from each group of many specialties. 
It is the belief of the Faculty that a better coordination in 
teaching and in hospital work will result from a proper cen- 
tralization of intimately correlated subjects. This College 
during the past three years had amalgamated laryngology, 
rhinology and otology under one department and had abolished 
its Department of Applied Therapeutics to place this subject 
under internal medicine. It had previously escaped the 
stupidity of organizing departments of gastroenterology and 
of tuberculosis. During the past year the surgical specialties 
of Urology and of Orthopedic Surgery have been made sub- 
departments of the Department of Surgery. These changes 
are believed to be a proper development of the most modern 
ideas of medical science and practice. 

Respectfully submitted 

Samuel W. Lambert 
Dean 

June 30f iqi8 
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GEORGE CROCKER SPECIAL 
RESEARCH FUND 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I918 

To the President of the University 
Sir: 

I have the honor to submit the fifth annual report from the 
George Crocker Special Research Fund. 

The war has seriously interfered with the work of the 
Crocker Fund in several directions. Several of the staflF and 
of the laboratory helpers have joined the army; 
thenar ^^^^^ members of the staff have served on medical, 
local and advisory draft boards; while the general 
shortage of physicians in the city has made it necessary for 
still others to give part of their time to various hospitals 
whose depleted personnel was heavily overburdened with work. 
Because of the enormous demands, also, which the Govern- 
ment has made for mice, to be used in identifying the diff- 
erent types of organisms in pneumonia, a disease which has 
been epidemic in the camps for over a year, and, also, in test- 
ing for the presence of traces of poisonous gases, the market 
for these small animals was practically closed during the 
year, and there was consequentlyan enormous increase in their 
cost. In addition, the cost of feeding and caring for all the 
animals was greatly increased ; and it, therefore, became nec- 
essary for the Fund to exert the strictest economy in order to 
complete the experimental work already under way and to 
keep in cultivation the important strains of tumors, both 
American and English, which are in its possession. Realizing 
that the solution of the cancer problem is not a question of 
months or even of a few years, and that the immediately 
important situation was the control of the pneumonia, the 
Crocker Fund, at the solicitation of certain army officers, 
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placed a considerable number of mice at the disposal of the 
army medical staff, and thus helped to save life, though per- 
haps not exactly in the manner in which the animals had 
originally been intended for use. 

In addition, tumor-bearing mice have been furnished on 
request to the following laboratories: Bender Hygienic Labor- 
atory, Albany; Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; the. 
Medical Department of the University of Chicago; Wash- 
ington University Medical School, St. Louis; and the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 

The war has not only affected this and other laboratories, 
but has touched the cancer problem in a strange way, as is 
shown by the vital statistics published by the Registrar- 
General of England and Wales. In those countries the cancer 
death rate has shown an enormous increase of late, and this 
is due solely to the fact that that portion of the male popula- 
tion below the age of forty-five has been largely removed to 
France and Belgium, and the older age groups therefore pre- 
dominate. The same phenomenon will, of course, be noticed 
in this country in the course of the next year or two. In this 
situation, however, the cancer death rate should be considered 
by age groups rather than fdr the population as a whole, and 
if this is done no real change will be found. Similar distortion 
of cancer death rates has been noted in the New England 
states for some years past, Vermont and New Hampshire 
having very high cancer death rates due to a predominantly 
old-age population. 

The changes in the staff have been slight. Miss M. R. Cur- 
tis, formerly of the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station, 
has been appointed associate in cancer research. Miss « ^ 
Curtis' wide acquaintance with the methods of the sta- 
tistical treatment of biological problems has been of the utmost 
value to the workers of the Fund in controlling the methods 
used in canning out many of our experiments and in sug- 
gesting new avenues of approach. 

Dr. William Bayard Long has been appointed associate in 
cancer research and has continued his work with radium and 
x-ray, treating a large number of inoperable cases of carcinoma 
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which were referred to the Crocker Fund. He has also begun 
a study of the results obtained by routine preoperative and 
postoperative raying of operable tumors, with the idea, in the 
former instance, that by giving very heavy doses immediately 
before operation the tumor cells may be damaged or killed, 
and, hence, be less liable to produce recurrences, if any cells 
are accidentally left in the tissues during the course of the 
operation. The postoperative exposures are intended to 
destroy any cells which may have remained, since these are, 
as has been shown in this laboratory, extremely sensitive to 
radioactive agents if attacked before they have formed ex- 
tensive vascular connections. 

Dr. Carlos F. Arroyo, who was sent to this country by the 
Spanish Government to study the cancer problem, has car- 
ried on some interesting experimental work at the Crocker 
Fund, the results of which will soon be published. 

A number of advanced students have undertaken post- 
graduate work during the year, some of whom would under 
normal circumstances have proceeded to Germany. Without 
doubt, this foreshadows a condition which the universities 
will more and more be called upon to meet in the not far dis- 
tant future. 

Despite the shortage of animals considerable work has been 
carried on in the study of the biology of cancer cells under 
the action of radium and x-ray, in the determination of 
conditions which lead to the production of immunity against 
implanted cancer, and in the investigation of the effect of 
x-ray on the implantation of normal tissues in animals. In 
addition, an experimental study of the effect of the excision 
of tumors for the removal of specimens for diagnosis is well 
under way, and the results will shortly be published. These 
should prove to be of great practical importance. 

During the year the Director has been engaged in revising 
the standard text-book on Pathology by Delafield and Prud- 
den. He also served as president of the American Association 
for Cancer Research, and as chairman of the Section on 
Pathology and Physiology of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 
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Professor Woglom, after serving for several months as act- 
ing editor of the Journal of Cancer Research^ was last May 
appointed editor, while Dr. Frederick Prime was appointed 
assistant editor. 

Professor Woglom has also been made secretary of the 
American Association for Cancer Research, and Abstracts 
editor of cancer literature for the Journal of Bacteriology. 

The Director and Professor Woglom have been appointed 
expert examiners in pathology for the New York Municipal 
Civil Service Commission, and have conducted several impor- 
tant examinations during the year. 

The Director made addresses during the year before the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, the American College 
of Surgeons, and the Association of American Physicians. 

For the first time since the laboratory of the Fund was 
opened, no ^'cancer cure" was sent in during the year for test. 
Apparently, the quacks have for the moment turned their 
attention in other directions. 

Seventeen papers and reports were published by the mem- 
bers of the staff in various medical journals during the year. 

Respectfully submitted 

Francis Carter Wood 
Director 

June 30, 1Q18 
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SCHOOLS OF MINES, ENGINEERING, AND 
CHEMISTRY 

REPORT OF THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I918 

To the President of the University 
Sir: 

I have the honor to report on the work of the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry for the academic year 
ending June 30, 1918. 

The past academic year, the war year, will be remembered 
in the Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry as a year 
of sustained effort on the part of every member of the students 
and faculty to contribute his largest measure of service in re- 
sponse to the developing needs of the great undertaking of the 
nation. For many, both of faculty and of students, this has 
meant responding to calls to drop for the time their accustomed 
work in order to serve in France or on the sea or in the making 
of armament or in applying their educational skill in directing 
new organizations for naval and military training. 

While the faculty was depleted and the regular student 
body numbered only eighty at the beginning of the year «uid 
decreased thereafter, yet the total amount of instruction given 
in the plant of the Engineering Schools, either by the members 
of the instructing staff or under their supervision, heis not been 
much exceeded in any previous year. This was due to. the 
presence here of Navy and Army Schools. 

The first of these was the U. S. Navy Gas Engine School, 
Columbia University, established in November, 191 7, as the 
outgrowth of gas engine instruction for the 
Engine School ^^^ yfhidi began in June, 191 7. Professor 
C. E. Lucke, head of the Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Department, was designated the Civilian Director. Other 
members of our Mechanical and Electrical Engineering teach- 
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ing staff as commissioned officers in the Navy were the chief 
instructors, Lieutenant C. C. Steffel being the officer in com- 
mand. This School began by training engineers for the sub- 
marine chasers and soon thereafter took over also the work of 
training the engineer officers of Naval Air Stations to have 
charge of the repair of the Navy Airplane Motor Equipment. 
About twenty-five hundred students have gone through these 
Schools. As a result of the success of the training here, Pro- 
fessor Lucke was made director, not only of this School, but 
of the training in all the Navy schools for aviation and sub- 
marine mechanics and engineers in which schools more than 
ten thousand men have been studying at the various naval 
training stations. 

In January, 1918, arrangements were made to accommodate 
under the care of the Department of Chemical Engineering 
the School of Military Photography of the 5,. , p c^u 1 
Signal Corps, U. S. Army. Professor D. D. '^^f Photography 
Jackson of the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering was designated, both by the University and the 
Signal Corps, to care for the educational needs of the School, 
although most of the instruction is given by Signal Corps 
instructors. Photographic laboratories for training in the 
making of both still and moving pictures have been equipped 
in Havemeyer Hall and one hundred and fifty men at a time 
in a course ten weeks in length have been under instruction 
to become photographic officers or non-commissioned officers 
for field or special service abroad and in this country. 

In April, 1918, a contract was signed by the War Depart- 
ment Committee on Education and Special Training for the 
establishment of a Radio Officers Training School 
to provide officers to take charge of the apparatus j^jJJq school 
for radio telephony and telegraphy to be used 
by the United States Army airplane squadrons in France. 
The instruction of the cadets in this School is given partly by 
University instructors and partly by Army officers. Professor 
W. I. Slichter of the Department of Electrical Engineering is 
in charge of the instruction for the University. In the Mar- 
cellus Hartley Research Laboratory the University already 
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possessed one of the very best equipments for radio instruction 
and this has been amply supplemented by special Signal Corps 
apparatus. The work done in this School is of the highest 
grade and the Signal Corps, later the Department of Military 
Aeronautics, has endeavored to send only electrical engineer- 
ing graduates as cadets. About one hundred and fifty men 
at a time have been under instruction since April 1st. 

Arrangements have now been completed with the Ordnance 

Department, United States Army, for the establishment of 

still another high-grade technical officers 

£SvL^\°^ufacture ^^'""S ^°p'; "f^pj^- ^^. Ordnance 
Department School of Explosives Manu- 
facture, which will be under the direction of Professor R. H. 
McKee of the Department of Chemical Engineering. For this 
work Columbia is particularly well equipped, not only because 
our Chemical Engineering laboratories have the best apparatus 
for teaching actual chemical manufacture, but also because 
Professor McKee is one of the few university professors who 
has had extensive experience in explosives manufacture. 

It was to be expected that of the one hundred and fifty 
students who would have been in attendance had peace con- 
tinued a large number would not return on 

EnUstS*^ Reserve ^^®^^*^ ^^ ^^ ^^- ^^ ^^C^» ^^'^ ^^ them went 
into national service before the academic year 
opened and subsequently others were given officers' commis- 
sions and taken away. It appeared that nearly every student 
who was ph5^ically fit would have withdrawn about the first 
of January to enter active service had not the Army authorities 
insisted on students in Engineering Schools remaining at their 
studies in order to provide a reserve of trained men to become 
officers in the technical services of the Army if the war should 
continue more than a few months. This was empheisized by 
the establishment of the Enlisted Engineer Reserve Corps, 
composed of those students who could pass the regular army 
physical examination and who were rated in the judgment of 
the faculty as qualitatively entitled to rank on the basis of 
scholarship, personality and qualities of leadership with the 
first third of the graduates of the past ten years. It is a valu- 
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able comment upon the quality of our present student body 
to note here that of those who were over twenty-one years 
of age, four out of every live had to be rated by the Com- 
mittee on Instruction as ranking qualitatively with the 
first third of our graduates of the past ten years and as 
therefore entitled to recommendation for the Engineer En- 
listed Reserve. 

Early in 1918, the present and prospective needs of the 
Army and Navy for men with engineering training became so 
great that it was clearly our duty to accelerate 

the training of our students and to shorten the n„i?^„il^ !L 

. , . , • , Mil Curriculum to 

cumculum m order to make them available as w^r Needs 

rapidly as possible in the emergency. After due 
study by the Committee on Instruction, the Faculty in March 
adopted a shortened curriculum, leading to graduation after 
a period of two years and the subsequent summer, for students 
of the Class of 1919 who were candidates for degrees in Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, Metallurgical and Chemical Engineer- 
ing. This program, which condensed the work of the Engineer- 
ing course to two years, with summer work between the two 
and a special summer term of ten or twelve weeks of intensive 
study following the second year, necessitated drastic omissions 
of courses of study. As far as possible, this was done by omit- 
ting certain courses altogether rather than by abridging courses 
uniformly. Except as an emergency measure the shortened 
curriculum was neither desired by the students nor recom- 
mended by the Faculty, 

The students were formally and freely consulted as to the 
shortening plan. Their response, their criticism and their 
whole attitude was most gratifying. These students had 
worked long to be able to take advantage of the superior op- 
portunities offered in the three-year courses of our regular 
curriculum and they made it very clear that they were here 
not to secure a degree but to secure a training, the fullest 
training which seemed to be provided anywhere in preparation 
for an engineering career. Nevertheless, holding it their first 
duty to respond to the present needs of the country, they chose 
to accept the shortened course. 
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By the time the special summer term started, the members 
of the second year class, with the exception of eight candidates 
for the degree of Chemical Engineer and one for the d^^ree of 
Civil Engineer, had either gone into national service or some 
essential industry, so that only these men finished the short- 
ened curriculum. Of the Chemical Engineering students, 
several were accepted to continue after the completion of the 
course in the Ordnance Department School of Explosives 
Manufacture, as officer candidates. 

The war research work and testing that has been done in 
our laboratories, either by our professors or by Army or Navy 

WT T>— ^ u officers detailed here for that purpose, makes a 
War Kesearch . , « • T ■• i 

long list of interesting and valuable accomplish- 
ments which, for obvious reasons, cannot yet be published. 
There is hardly a single important technical branch of the 
Army or Navy for which some work has not been carried out 
here and in addition many civilian firms eng^;ed in war work 
have been assisted in- the development of their product. In 
particular it may be noted here that the testing laboratories 
under the Civil Engineering Department had the most suc- 
cessful year's operation yet recorded, due partly to the large 
demands for tests of materials and structural parts, but quite 
as much to the admirable management of the laboratory by 
the department. 

It is obvious that the past year, with most of our teaching 
staff loaded down with war work in addition to their teaching, 

^ , has not been a favorable one for the 

Developments in ^jjji j. t ^ 

Program of Instruction ^^^^^ .^«* development of permanent 
educational policies by the Committee 
on Instruction and the Faculty. Nevertheless, the very fact 
that we have had to make extensive emergency changes in 
the curriculum will prepare the way for an untrammeled re- 
construction of the program of study when the war is over. 
The indications are that changes will proceed in the direction 
of less minute subdivisions of instruction into separate courses, 
to the end that the students may study fewer subjects at a 
time, and also in the direction of less differentiation in the 
fundamental Engineering courses as taken by students for 
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the several degrees. The Engineering graduate so frequently 
takes up some other branch of Engineering than the one in 
which he holds his d^^ree that it causes little or no remark. 
Since this is the case, there seems to be little reason why, for 
example, in the fundamental courses in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, there should be any differentiation between the instruc- 
tion for the Mechanical Engineer and the Chemical Engineer. 
The more reasonable constitution of the curriculum would 
appear to be a common beisis of instruction in fundamental 
branches of Engineering for all of the students, with special- 
ization, particularly in the last year, in the direction of the 
student's interest. The main accomplishment of the student 
should in any case be not the mere acquirement of the practice 
in a special line, but the acquirement of the ability to apply to 
the solution of' problems, arising in practice in any field, the 
fundamental scientific, economic and psychological factors 
that must enter into a successful accomplishment. 

It is pretty clear, too, that we need to offer the student of 
Engineering increased opportunity to prepare himself to meet 
those engineering problems involving human elements as 
opposed to materials, structures or machines. Labor problems, 
for example, are perhaps not to be solved by professors and 
the results dictated to students, but they are certainly capable 
of historical treatment and fairly definite analysis in academic 
courses. A study of them in course would serve at least to 
give the Engineering graduate a background against which 
to view such problems when met in his professional work. 

Closely related to this human element is a branch of Engi- 
neering which we should develop in the Schools of Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry, conjointly with the School of 
Business, namely, what is probably best called "Production En- 
gineering.'' The direction and management of manufacturing 
plants is obviously one of the fields in which the Engineer can 
hope to contribute most toward the productivity of the nation. 
The increase in instruction in this field is already under definite 
consideration by the Committee on Instruction. 

The war has given a great stimulus to industrial research. 
Necessity has forced us to make things we never made before 
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and to learn by experiment how we can put old things to new 
uses, and unless all signs fail the impetus which the war has 
given to research for industrial purposes will not 
Laboratories ^ ^^^ when peace shall come. The question of 
how far it is the duty of universities to go into 
the work of industrial research has been much debated. It 
seems perfectly clear that the prime duty of the university is 
to train men, but one of the problems of training men, espe- 
cially engineers, is to bring the student to an appreciation of 
real problems and of the process of successful anal3^is and 
solution. Another problem of similar importance is that of 
providing means by which the teaching staff may pursue in- 
vestigations of greater scope and significance than is usually 
possible in the ordinary teaching laboratories. All labora- 
tories represent an attempt to do these things, but laboratories 
on a scale adequate to handle real problems such as the engi- 
neer will meet in practice, become so expensive, both in equip- 
ment and staff, that even the generosity of wealthy Americans 
may not suffice to provide them, unless by their solution of 
problems for industrial firms such laboratories pay their own 
expenses in large part. In the city of New York an engineer- 
ing and industrial research laboratory would be situated in 
the midst of a wealth of problems, by the solution of which 
the industries which are not themselves large enough to main- 
tain research laboratories could be greatiy stimulated. This 
question has been discussed in the reports of former Dean 
Goetze and a committee of the faculty has admirable plans for 
research laboratories. Only money is needed. 

A report of the year's work would be very incomplete with- 
out a reference to the very successful reconstitution of the 
Department of Chemical Engineering. 

Department ^^- ^- ■"• Baekeland had accepted the 

position of honorary professor of Chem- 
ical Engineering with duties principally of an advisory nature. 
His first duties of that nature were concerned with the recon- 
stitution of the staff and as a result the Department began 
the year with Associate Professor D. D. Jackson, advanced 
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from Assistant Professor of Chemical Engineering, as the 
executive officer of the department, and Dr. Ralph H. McKee, 
formerly of the University of Maine and recently in charge of 
research for the Tennessee Copper Company, as associate in 
Chemical Engineering. Assistant Professor, now Major S. A. 
Tucker, has been away on war leave and some of his work 
was done by Assistant Professor Kern of the Department of 
Metallurgy. Dr. C. E. Davis was made instructor. With this 
organization, the Department has fully sustained its earned 
reputation for aggressive educational and scientific policy in 
teaching and research. Both Associate Professor Jackson and 
Associate Professor McKee have now been advanced to full 
professorships of Chemical Engineering. 

The office of the Dean and the Secretary of the Faculty has 
been a medium through which a very large number of young 
alumni have been brought into relations 
with branches of the military and naval .^ ^t^^^SSS 
service requiring men of engineering train- 
ing. It has been a source of much satisfaction to this office that 
it was possible to assist both the government departments 
and the alumni themselves by being able to refer the men to 
the places in which they could be of most service. An interest- 
ing feature of this work was that all through the year our 
alumni kept coming back from foreign countries, such as 
Mexico, South America or South Africa, to do their part in 
the war, and in most cases it was easy to direct them to places 
li^here they were much wanted. 

Respectfully submitted 

Geo. B. Pegram 

Dean 

June 30, 1Q18 
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FACULTIES OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY, AND PURE SCIENCE 

REPORT OF THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 3O, I918 

To the President of the University 
Sir: 

As Dean of the Faculties of Political Science, Philosophy 
and Pure Science, I have the honor to submit the following 
report for the academic year ending June 30, 191 8: 

From the tables of the Report of the Registrar it appears 
that the total registration under these faculties, including the 

Summer Session of 191 7 and students registered 
and thTwar primarily under other faculties, has decreased 

by about fifteen per cent. If only the primary 
registration under these faculties for the Winter and Spring 
Sessions is considered, the decrease has been about twenty- 
three per cent. The latter figure is obviously the one which 
indicates the effect of the war upon the registration of non- 
professional graduate students. The decrease is, however, 
not due solely to war conditions. For the past three years 
there ha^ been a gradual falling off in the number of students 
who come to the University for exclusively non-professional 
graduate study. This has been due, in my judgment, partly 
to the greatly enlarged opportunities for graduate study 
throughout the country, and partly to the fact that we have 
not yet correlated the work of these faculties with our own 
undergraduate work with the same thoroughness as we have 
correlated the work of our professional schools. When allow- 
ance is made for a normal decrease, it appears that the de- 
crease in registration due to the war lies between fifteen and 
twenty per cent. 
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The significance of this decrease is seen, however, not in 
these figures, but in the number of degrees conferred. For the 
current year these were: Master of Arts, 281; Doctor of 
Philosophy, 83. For the preceding year, they were: Master 
of Arts, 389; Doctor of Philosophy, 82. Although the new 
requirements for the d^:ree of Master of Arts account for a 
slight decrease in the number of successful candidates for that 
degree^ the decrease as a whole is evidently due to a loss in the 
number of new registrations, for the greater number of candi- 
dates for the degree of Master of Arts are in residence for a 
single year. There have been very few matriculations of new 
students for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. There were 
many more matriculations than usual, but these were nearly all 
of old students, many of whom were eager, as I learned from 
personal inquiries, to bring their work to completion in view of 
the uncertainties before them or in view of some definite ser- 
vice for the Government. There was consequently no decrease 
in the number of awards of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Of the eighty-three successful candidates, fifteen are already 
known to be in the Army or Navy, or in some department of 
government work. 

It is, therefore, apparent that the decrease in the total 
registration is not an adequate measure of the effect of the war 
upon the attendance of graduate students. The work of these 
faculties has been sustained, not by the presence of new stu- 
dents, but by the presence of old. Only another year, there- 
fore, can begin to show the real effect of the war upon the 
r^stration. And the effect is likely to be serious. As I have 
already indicated, our registration had reached at least a 
temporary maximum before the war. The continuance of the 
war may reduce it to insignificance. Such a result may be 
only one of the many losses which they must suffer who fight 
for the institutions of liberty. Learning, like youth, may have 
to die for a season. Yet the war has so dearly revealed the 
great need of sound learning and of ministering to the mind 
and morals of a people entering into world affairs, that the 
University may be really finding an opportunity for a larger 
enterprise. 
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It was my intention to present to you a detailed statement 
of the national services which individual members of these 

faculties have rendered during the year, but I 
and the War* ^^ ^* impossible to do so without unduly 

lengthening this report. Eleven professors 
have asked for and obtained leave of absence for periods 
varying from one session to the whole year in order to enter 
the service of the Government or of one of the organizations 
connected with the conduct of the war. The services of the 
others cannot be expressed as succinctly. The maintenance 
of the University at a time like this is a public service of 
inestimable value. Many a man who has voluntarily stayed 
to render it deserves the star. Whole departments have given 
themselves to war work and shaped their courses of instruction 
and their researches to meet urgent needs. Many individual 
projects have been abandoned, and the time which would 
normally have been given to them has been devoted to work 
on war committees, exemption boards, city, state and national 
organizations, or to rendering expert advice and direction. 
Fortunately for accurate and full information r^^arding the 
University's activities, the office of the Alumni News has been 
tireless in its effort to keep a complete and continually revised 
record. 

The faculties have been able to maintain the greater part of 
the work of normal years, but naturally they have not been 
able to cany very far forward the educational improvements 
for which recent administrative changes have prepared the 
way. The University's loss of income has made necessary an 
immediate study of possible economies and the relation of the 
educational offering of these faculties to that of other parts of 
the University. There has been revealed the need of closer 
educational organization. The war has forced upon us now 
issues which, in any event, we should have had to meet later. 
We can no longer afford to support the many extravagant 
duplications of work which have been naturally incident to the 
complexity of our administrative organization, the growth of 
departments, the isolation of faculties, and the creation of new 
schools. It has been clearly shown that many of these duplica- 
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tions can be removed without loss of educational efficiency and 
with significant savings. They cannot be removed success- 
fully, however, without working out adjustments over a period 
of years. It is important, therefore, that the study begun this 
year should be continued and that the educational budget of 
the University should be made up in the light of it. 

The study to which I have referred has indicated that 
a change in our method of preparing the budget for submission 
to the President and Trustees is advisable. Our xh r h 
present method provides for no real clearing of 
the budget before it is submitted. The initiation of prepara- 
tion rests now with the departments. As there are over fifty 
of these and as many of them extend through several faculties, 
schools, and affiliated institutions, the subsequent study of 
their recommendations by the committees on instruction has 
resulted in little more than supplemental recommendations of 
approval or disapproval. The budget may, consequently, be 
cleared so far as any particular faculty or school is concerned. 
Even so, the problem of the relation of the work of departments 
to one another is largely n^lected because of our habit of 
treating departments as independent educational units; and 
the greater problem of the relation of the work of the several 
faculties and schools to one another is hardly touched. 

These problems, however, are just those which the study of 
the current year has shown to be of first importance if real 
economies and closer educational organization are to be made. 
I am prepared to illustrate this in detail if you so desire. Here 
it may be sufficient to point out that our present method does 
not prevent, but really encoun^es, the creation of sub- 
departments in different branches of the University where the 
same work is repeated without any corresponding demand for 
it. These repetitions have been made with the laudable pur- 
pose of providing in the different parts of the University ade- 
quate opportunity for continuous and progressive study. 
Since, however, no r^^lar provision has been made for a 
centralized supervision of them, they have grown unchecked 
until the pressure of circumstances has called attention to 
them. Again; the exchange of courses and instructors now 
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made between parts of the Univer^ty is effected department 
by department instead of as a whole. As a result there are 
exchanges which are unnecessary and which increase expense, 
and others which might be made with economy if other than 
exclusively departmental needs were considered* 

My suggestion is, therefore, that our method of preparing 
the budget be made to correspond more to the need of closer 
educational organization whidi the University faces and less 
to the division of our administrative organization into depart- 
ments, faculties and schools. I believe that a committee, 
similar — ^but more inclusive — ^to that which made the study 
already referred to, could, if charged with the preparation of 
the budget, effect improvements of lasting benefit to the 
University as a whole. The committee this year had the 
hearty cooperation of the departments. With that cooperation 
continued and with the opportunity provided whereby de- 
partments should file with the committee for transmission to 
the President and Trustees independent recommendations or 
exceptions, I can, at present, see no important obstacle in the 
way of carrying out the suggestion here made. It is worth 
testing by experiment since it is so clearly the outcome of 
experience. 

The Director of University Admissions has called attention 

to the need of providing a suitable bachelor's d^;ree for 

^^ „ , , , students who come to the University to 

The Bachelor's i ^ ^t • ^ r 1 ^ 

Degree complete their preparation for graduate 

study, but who do not complete the pre- 
scribed program of our undergraduate coll^:es. The matter 
is now in the hands of the Executive Committee of the Uni- 
versity Council. The Director has raised the question in the 
interest of justice to the students involved. It is, however, 
larger than that and concerns our general plan of university 
education. The bachelor's d^;ree now serves two quite dis- 
tinct purposes. It represents the completion of a course of 
liberal study and it is the requirement for admission to many 
professional schools and to candidacy for the d^rees of Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. Since there is no general 
agreement as to what a course of liberal studies should corn- 
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prise, there is no uniformity in the baccalaureate course of 
studies as fixed by the undergraduate colleges of the country. 
On the other hand, nearly all faculties and schools which 
require the bachelor's degree for admission accept the d^[ree 
of every reputable college. The situation presents an oppor- 
tunity for reflections of a general kind, but these should yield 
to the urgency of the immediate question we are asked to 
answer. 

That question is: Is it genuinely for the good of university 
education — and our own good — for a university like this, 
where the opportunity to prepare for graduate work is excep- 
tional, to restrict the bachelor's degree to those students who 
satisfy the special prescriptions of our oolites, and refuse it to 
those other students who prepare here for graduate work by 
completing a course of study exactly comparable to that re- 
quired by many of the best colleges of the land? Our present 
practice excludes from the University many undergraduates 
who would naturally come to us to complete their preparation 
for advanced studies. These students form a particularly de- 
sirable class. They are more mature than the average, they 
have already had from two to three years of undergraduate 
study, and, what is more, they have attained enough intellec- 
tual independence to guide them in the choice of a career. It is 
agreeable both to our public obligation and to our own interest 
to encourage them to come. 

To reorganize our existing colleges in a way adequate to the 
situation would involve either introducing into them again the 
complexity of courses and degrees of which they have been 
ridding themselves, or denying to them their claim to be the 
custodians of liberal study. The confusion of counsel and 
debate to which any such attempt would lead is too acutely 
familiar to be risked. Since the bachelor's degree, as I have 
said, now serves two distinct purposes, it is wisdom to recog- 
nize that these purposes are distinct and to provide for them 
accordingly. It is not wisdom to try to force one purpose to 
yield to the other. 

Furthermore, we are not without experience in dealing with 
one aspect of the problem before us, namely, its relation to our 
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professional schools. Something similar to that which has 
been done in their interest should be done in the interest of 
the Faculties of Political Science, Philosophy, and Pure 
Science. The situation calls for the separation of the students 
involved at an appropriate time from the number of students 
in our undergraduate coll^;es in such a way as to leave these 
colleges free to develop their own course of study in the way 
best adapted to meet their own ends. The Committee on 
Instruction of Columbia Coll^;e is considering a plan of this 
kind. It involves the creation of a new coll^;e, which will be a 
college for those students for whom undergraduate work is 
definitely a preparation for other studies. The plan is put 
forward primarily with the aim of making Columbia College a 
residential coll^;e with a more compact and homogeneous 
body of students. But the Committee has seen that if such a 
result is to be accomplished without improperly restricting 
the scope of undergraduate studies in the University, provision 
should be made for those students for whom a residential 
college is neither appropriate nor wise. The plan merits the 
best attention. It brings definitely before us the problem of 
the double purpose of undergraduate studies. This is essen- 
tially the problem of the kinds of opportunity which a univer- 
sity should offer to the public. Considered in that light, I 
believe it can be solved with satisfaction to all interests in- 
volved. Happily it may turn out that the question of what 
the American College ought to be will be more adequately 
answered by the attempt to meet real educational needs than 
by individual exploitations of the domain of liberal education. 
The war has brought home to us acutely how cloistered 
the pursuit of learning may become even in a metropolitan 

university. The world is always at our doors, 
Hunutn Mairs ^^^ ^^ times like these it asks with searching 

insistence how well we have united scholarship 
with the sense of affairs. In some respects our answer has 
been confident and unhesitating. In others it has been dif- 
fident and halting. Called upon to mobilize our learning, we" 
have found that much of it is not mobile. There are naturally 
in a university subjects the value of which cannot be tested by 
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their immediate availability in a crisis. It would be an error, 
therefore, to conclude from the sudden revelation that the 
world does not now need much that we have been doing, that 
we should stop the doing of it. Yet we are definitely chal- 
lenged to show if what we do is well done, and this challenge is 
most insistent in those subjects which deal with man and his 
ideas. It is here that our deficiencies have been most apparent. 
It is here that many of us have been made painfully aware of 
the isolation of our scholastic abstractions from the concrete 
world of human affairs. Our highly specialized division of 
humanistic learning into isolated departments has turned our 
attention too much away from the peoples and circumstances 
which have produced the institutions and arts of the present 
world, and led us to think of these institutions and arts as if 
they were forces with a life or history of their own. We have 
studied the products rather than the production of civilization. 
We have our excuses which before the war would have sounded 
like justification. For we had been lulled by a complacent 
philosophy of evolution into the belief that man was pro- 
gressively moving forward to better things by the natural 
impulsion of his own institutions. Yet had we attentively 
examined the world of men as it is, we might have seen that 
human progress is still to be built up in terms of what men 
want, and that evolution has not superseded intelligence. 

I make at this time but one application of these general re- 
marks. It is sufficiently illustrative and presents the oppor- 
tunity of dealing with an old subject in a manner different 
from our habitual manner. In addition to this it calls for 
immediate attention. 

With the retirement of Professor Hirth, our Department of 
Chinese has ceased to exist. We might re-establish it by 
calling another scholar to build up under the 
Faculty of Philosophy a department dealing fch™^* 

exclusively with the Chinese language and 
literature. In so doing we should be following established pre- 
cedents. We should be doing for China precisely what we have 
been doing for other foreign countries. It would be natural 
to do this, but I think it would be radically unwise. For when 
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we soberly examine what foreign language departments in our 
universities have done, we find that they have quite generally 
divorced language and literature from the land and the people, 
and made of the study of foreign languages mainly a linguistic 
and literary accomplishment. The result has been that in 
spite of the funds spent upon these departments, and in spite 
of the eminent men of letters associated with them, they have 
produced almost exclusively teachers of language and litera- 
ture. They have rarely promoted real knowledge of the world 
of foreigners. They have still more rarely produced men of 
affairs capable of dealing with our foreign relations. These 
latter results, I am fully aware, they have not been expected 
to attain. That is where, as I conceive it, we have been 
radically at fault. We have aided and abetted the divorce of 
language and literature from the land and the people. We 
have encouraged the tendency to make the study of foreign 
languages mainly a linguistic and literary accomplishment. 
We have put languages and literatures off in departments by 
themselves and left the real study of foreign affairs in the 
hands of others — ^and this in the face of a world where language 
and nationality are almost synonymous! As one immediate 
result we face the possibility of seeing departments of German 
disappear throughout the land at a time when a thorough 
knowledge of Germany is of vital consequence to the American 
people. It is time we changed our attitude toward the study 
of foreign languages and began seriously to put that study 
into vital connection with a real knowledge of what the for- 
eign world is like. It is imperative that we do this in view of 
our easy dreams of the self-determination of peoples and a 
congress of nations. What is the foreign world like with 
which we are henceforth so intimately to deal? I conceive it 
to be a profound misfortune if we attempt to answer that 
question and still keep our foreign language departments in 
their habitual isolation from the real study of the lands where 
these languages are spoken and the people that speak them. 
China and the whole orient are at our gates. But as the 
immediate question concerns the Department of Chinese, 
how ought we to proceed to re-establish it? By first finding 
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out what we need to know about China in order to make our 
future dealings with the Chinese intelligent. That is not a 
difficult task, but it involves painstaking inquiry. It cannot 
be accomplished by appointing a professor of the Chinese 
language and literature. It can, however, be accomplished by 
creating a competent committee to study the situation and 
form plans to be followed. The sources from which such a 
committee could secure information are abundant — depart- 
ments and bureaus of the Federal Government, the Chinese 
legation, the Chinese students among us, returned mission- 
aries and travellers, the great corporations which do business 
with China. The information secured, the committee should 
proceed to iind out how far what is needed can be met with 
our present resources and what supplementations are neces- 
sary. Their plans would involve the study of the Chinese 
language and literature in a thorough way and would keep the 
study in natural and vital connection with the sources from 
which the language and literature spring. A department con- 
stituted in this way would promote real knowledge of a foreign 
people and materially help us to friendly and intelligent rela- 
tions with them. 

There are wider aspects of the matter. Such a department 
would help to bring greater unity and coordination into our 
study of the world of affairs as a whole. It is 
that world in its concrete and pulsating variety J^ ^^ Matter 
which is the proper object of humanistic 
studies. We are on the wrong track when we take our clues 
for the study of affairs from the work of the natural sciences. 
These sciences deal with causes, but that study deals with 
purposes, with the use of means for ends, with what men want 
and work for. In classical language that study is a study of 
arts. When we examine the arts of men as they are actually 
exercised, we find them to be not so much illustrations of 
general principles as group activities, dominated by special 
and peculiar interests which present problems of adjustment 
and cooperation which must be solved if anything like a 
general or world art is to result. In view of this it looks strange 
indeed to study philosophy, literature, sociology, economics, 
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politics,, religion, as if they had an esdstence of their own apart 
from the groups of men whose interests they express. In con- 
trast, whatever we do to shift emphasis from our scholastic 
abstractions to the concrete realities which warrant them, 
quickens our sense of affairs and our appreciation of the 
problems of civilization. 

I am acutely aware how inadequate what I have said is to 
the situation which confronts us. I am aware of the difficul- 
ties in the way of carrying out any plan which my remarks 
suggest. These difficulties, however, cannot be solved by 
writing a report. They can be solved only by study and 
action. From the nature of the case they can never be wholly 
solved, for men will have affairs. In other words, they are 
the difficulties which the production of civilization presents. 
I can only propose, therefore, that instead of regarding them 
as impediments in the way of educational reform, we proceed 
at once to make them matters of inquiry. We should make a 
beginning in the study of the world of human affairs, not as 
a world of philosophy, politics, economics and the rest, but 
as a world of different peoples, who, on account of their differ- 
ing philosophical, political and economic interests, create the 
problem of world cooperation. 

And now is the favorable time to do it. The problem is set 
by the course of events and these events may free some of us 
to attack it. I have already indicated that the continuance of 
the war may so reduce our registration that many of our cus- 
tomary activities will have to be suspended. It does not 
follow, therefore, that we should do nothing or devote ourselves 
to tasks which many others are ready to do and can do as well. 
We should set ourselves to prepare the University for the office 
it must fill when this war is over. For the Conquest of arms 
must be followed by renewed energy in the conquest of nature 
and man. The obligation to be ready lies upon our universities 
with special force. On account of the resources of the country 
we have as yet been saved from disruption and devastation as 
the universities of other lands have not been. We shall conse- 
quently be looked to when these evil daj^ are over. We should 
use our opportunity and prepare. An organized effort should 
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be made to keep these faculties at work, not only upon the 
researches which the present need demands, but also upon 
those which will prepare the University to meet the expecta- 
tions with which it will be confronted when once again students 
fill its halls. Our comrades in arms will then be our friends in 
learning. We should begin now to lay with them the founda- 
tions of mutual assistance. Clearly our opportunity is not 
measured by our r^stration. 

Respectfully submitted 

Frederick J. E. Woodbridge 

Dean 

June 30, igiS 
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SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
REPORT OF THE ACTING DIRECTOR 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I918 

To the President of the University 
Sir: 

As Acting Director of the School of Architecture, I have the 
honor to submit the following report for the academic year 
ending June 30, 1918: 

There were regularly r^stered in the School during the 
year 16 candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Architecture, 
Reratrat' ^^^ ^^ candidates for the Professional Certifi- 

cate in Architecture. In addition to these, there 
were 11 students taking the combined course who were pri- 
marily registered in Columbia Coll^ie. It should be noted in 
considering the statistics of attendance that all non-matric- 
ulated students, at one time admitted to the courses of instruc- 
tion and regularly included in the registration of the School, 
now appear on the lists of Extension Teaching. For the first 
time. Extension Teaching has also offered during the year 
evening courses leading to the Certificate of Proficiency, which 
wholly replace the day courses formerly offered by the School, 
and lead to the same Certificate. The reductions in the 
School's registration are doubtless to be accounted for partly 
because of these new educational conditions which place the 
School on the same plane with the other professional schools 
of the University, but have enrolled many of the former stu- 
dents elsewhere, and partly, also, because of war conditions in 
that most of our students fall within the draft age, and the 
training of all students in architecture is of an immediately 
available kind in the present emergency. If, however, the 72 
special students and candidates for the certificate in evening 
Extension Teaching are included in our statistics, which is the 
only way the Columbia enrolment can be compared with that 
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of Other schools of architecture, the registration total may be 
stated at 119. This inclusion finds another justification in the 
important step taken during the year in placing the direction 
of the work in architecture in Extension Teaching, at the sug- 
gestion of the School and at the ultimate request of the Direc- 
tor of Extension Teaching, under the administrative control 
of the Committee on Instruction of the School. This measure 
was rendered necessary because of the assumption by Exten- 
sion Teaching of the complete course leading to the Certificate 
of Proficiency in accordance with previous standards and 
requirements of the School. In the evening work in archi- 
tecture, accordingly, the Committee on Instruction now exer- 
cises in Extension Teaching an immediate control, subject to 
the authority of the Administrative Board of the School. 

The list of students graduated contains but one with the 
degree of Bachelor of Architecture and two with the Certificate 
of Proficiency, a total of three. 

A fact of interest in the year's record of the School is that 
despite the radical reduction in registration and without the 
stimulus of a large student body, which plays a 
peculiar part in work of this character, work in all *wTk 
departments has been maintained fully up to the 
best standards of the past. The proportion of failures in 
examinations has dropped to an unprecedently low figure, 
while that of medals and 'first-mentions' in Design has been 
unusually high. 

In the course of the year there were submitted in the School 
a total number of 232 problems of all grades in Design. Of 
these 126 were found of passing grade. Two received medals. 
In the major problems 83 were submitted and 73 were of pass- 
ing grade. Of those considered of passing grade one was 
especially commended. In the minor problems, or nine-hour 
sketches, 149 were submitted and 54 were of passing grade. 
During the year, the total number of problems sent to the 
Beaux-Arts Society for judgment was 44. Of this number 32 
were judged of passing grade and 5 were especially com- 
mended. Five medals were awarded by the Beaux-Arts So- 
ciety to students in the School of Architecture. In Extension 
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Teaching there were submitted 48 major problems. Of these 
41 were fomid of passing grade. One was especially com- 
mended. In the minor problems six were submitted and one 
was considered of passing grade. One medal was awarded to 
a student in Extension Teaching by the Beaux-Arts Society. 

The competition for the Perkins Fellowship, scheduled for 
the spring of 1918, was not held. The American Institute of 
Architects also decided not to award any of the annual medab 
in the eleven leading schools of Architecture. Both of these 
decisions were prompted by depletion in numbers which would 
make competition unsatisfactory. In the case of the Alumni 
Association medal, also, the number of competitors was too 
small to warrant an award at Commencement. 

The most important changes in the curriculum during the 
year were the expansion of the courses in the Theory of 
^ . . Design, chiefly under Professor Boring, which re- 

stores to them somewhat of the importance for- 
merly assigned them for a broadening of the students' outlook 
on the work in Design and on the profession in general. These 
courses have been supplemented by extra lectures, given on 
Friday afternoons by graduates and by other experts on pro- 
fessional subjects from the point of view of active practice — 
another return to the former methods of the School. There have 
also been readjustments of the work in Graphics under Mr. Allen, 
and in Drawing under Professor Harriman and Mr. Lauber. 

Any curriculum in an architectural school, it may be stated, 
must of necessity be a compromise between ideals and possi- 
bilities. The curriculum as now ordered is calculated for the 
training, not of merely clever draftsmen, but of architects who 
can think and who can build the practice of their profession on 
the foundation of both a liberal and a technical education. 

The only changes in the corps of instruction were the retire- 
ment of Mr. Chamberlain and the appointment as Assistant 
Staff "^ Drawing of Mr. JosephvLauber, who has given 
instruction during the year in Life Drawing and 
Charcoal, and the appointment of Mr. F. S. Milotti as Assis- 
tant in Modeling, in place of Mr. Gregory, who went into mili- 
tary service in March. 
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During the year the following prominent architects and 
painters lectured in the School of Architecture: Mr. H. W. 
Corbett, ''Indication or Shorthand Methods in Architectural 
Drawing"; Mr. Lloyd Warren, ^Taste in Architecture"; Mr. 
Thomas Hastings, "Classic Architecture"; Professor Arthur 
Wesley Dow, "General Ideas on Design"; Mr. Egerton Swart- 
wout, "When the Competition is Won, how shall I Start Work? 
What is the first thing to do?"; Mr. Louis F. Bird, "The Use 
of Water Colors". The class in Water Colors had two exer- 
cises out-of-doors, one of which in Bronx Park was on the invi- 
tation of Mr. Bird who gave criticism. We are indebted to 
theDirector-in-Chief, Dr. Britton, for his hospitality to the class. 

During the year various changes and additions in equipment 

were made and various others begun last year were completed. 

Of those brought to completion the most impor- _ . 

, -^ , T .. . Equipment 

tant were the Departmental Library, the new 

administration offices, and the life-drawing room. Minor 
matters, but likewise of considerable importance for the 
smooth running of the School, were various installations for 
exhibition purposes, racks for students' work, glass cases for 
water colors, and special display fixtures for the exhibition 
room and the fourth floor corridor. The drafting room has 
also been furnished with proper drafting tables and lockers for 
the students, and in general the furnishing and equipment of 
the building has been rounded out so that it is now complete 
and satisfactory. The remodeling of the Library has con- 
verted that room into an attractive and inviting place for 
study and research that supplements the larger but less inti- 
mate resources of the Avery library on the ground floor of the 
building. It is a satisfaction to record the rehabilitation of 
this highly important department of the School's equipment, 
which for some time had been neglected. 

The Committee of Visitors, although not called upon so 
often under the circumstances of the year, continued its active 
participation in the judgments of the problems in ^. . 
Design, and showed in every way the cordial sym- 
pathy of its members with the School. At the June meeting 
of the Trustees of the University, the Committee was in- 
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creased by the addition of three members nominated by the 
National Sculpture Society and three nominated by the 
National Society of Mural Painters. As constituted, the 
Committee represents not only the immediate interests of 
architecture, but also the intimately allied arts and cannot fail 
to be of added value to the School. 

A series of exhibitions has been held in the Avery Library 
illustrative, as usual, of art and architecture and described in 
Exh'b'ti ^^ elsewhere in these reports. Those appertain- 

ing particularly to architecture, and appealing 
directly to the students of the School, were the Vitry collection 
of plates showing the details of the Rheims cathedral, held in 
January; the very fine illustration of work by members of the 
staff of the School, held in February; the water color drawings 
of designs of structures planned for the further development of 
the New York Botanical Garden in Bronx Park, and illustra- 
tive, in a general way, of modem ideas in landscape architec- 
ture, held in March — ^April; and doubtless the most important 
of all, the large collection of photographs, drawings, plans, and 
model of buildings designed by the architectural firm of 
McKim, Mead and White, held in May~June. This last 
exhibition brought together in a notable group many of 
America's best monumental and private structures, and was 
a most inspiring object lesson of professional accomplishment 
to the students of the School. Messrs. McKim, Mead and 
White presented during the year to the departmental library 
of the School the monograph in three volumes descriptive and 
illustrative of the work of the firm and important as the 
record of a noteworthy phase of the history of American 
architecture. 

Proper acknowledgment should be made in this report, and 
is gratefully tendered, to the editorial management of the 
Columbia Alumni News for the publication, in admirable form, 
of the special number of March 22 which was devoted to 
the School of Architecture, and which evoked a wide- 
spread commendation of the equipment and methods of the 
School. 
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As appears from my preYious report, the School responded 
promptly and enthusiastically to the call for military service 
that came with the entry of the nation into the 
War. The following tabulation indicates the ^^^ 
various branches of military activities which have 
been undertaken by students and graduates of the School of 
Architecture so far as it has been possible to ascertain them. 
A considerable number of these men are now in France. 

Army: 

.^.„ / Coast 6 

^^*^\FieId ,3 

. . ^. / Aeroplane lo 

Avu»tK« J B^„^^ ^ 

Engineers 13 

Infantry 21 

Quartermasters Corps 9 

Signal Corps 3 

Not specified 9 

Total 87 

Navy: 

On board ship or at naval stations and yards 19 

Naval Camouflage i 

Naval Base Hospital i 

Total 21 

MiSCELLANBOUS: 

Ambulance and Red Cross 4 

ArmyY.M.C.A 3 

Base Hospital i 

Government Draftsmen 5 

Nurse i 

U. S. Shipping Board 3 

Not specified 13 

Total 30 

Allied Akmibs: 

British I 

Canadian 3 
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Allied Armies: (CanHnued) 

French 2 

Italian i 

Total 7 

Grand Total {including eight instructors) . . . 14S 

It is interesting to record that the total number of men from 
this School now in service, including graduates and others who 
left for service before the close of their courses, represents 
thirty-seven per cent, of the total number of men graduated 
from the School since its beginning; and that of the men in 
residence last year at the time of the declaration of war by 
the United States fifty-two per cent, went into service. 

During the Spring Session, Mr. Joseph Lauber, instructor in 
Life and Charcoal Drawing, painted a range-finding picture 
to be used in one of the army cantonments. This is in the form 
of a landscape canvas measuring five feet by nine feet, and will 
be used by field artillery to approximate the appearance of a 
distant French landscape. 

In recapitulating the affairs of the School for the year under 
consideration, doubtless the crucial fact is the greatly reduced 
student registration. As has already been stated, this is due 
in an acute measure to the external conditions of the War, but 
it is also due largely to the internal conditions of University 
administration in the operation of the requirement of two years 
of college studies as a condition of admission. The places of 
the certificate graduates who left the School last year have, of 
course, not been filled by other candidates for the certificate, 
while the draft has called some and enlistment others of the 
College graduates and upperclassmen who would normally 
have entered the School. All of this will probably result next 
year to cause even a smaller enrolment. The School, however, 
in organization and equipment is prepared adequately to meet, 
when the time comes, whatever demands may be made upon 
it for its particular kind of professional instruction. It .should, 
I think, appear as a matter of emphasis that the School of 
Architecture is now very nearly on a graduate basis, since with 
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the exception of the six-year-course men from Columbia 
Coll^;e nearly all candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Architecture are college graduates, and the Columbia College 
men themselves will have their A.B. degrees while still stu- 
dents in the School. We stand, therefore, in a separate and 
preeminent class with only two other schools of architecture 
in the country, those of Harvard University and the Univer- 
sity of California, beside us as the forerunners of a better 
scheme of education in an important profession. 

Respectfully submitted 

Wm. H. Carpenter 
Acting Director 

June 30, igi8 
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SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDJNG JUNE 3O, I918 

To the President of Columbia University 
Sir: 

I have the honor to submit the sixth yearly report of the 
Reristration I^^^^*®'' ^^ ^^ School of Journalism for the year 
1917-1918. The attendance in the School was: 



I9I7-I9I8 


MATUCULATBD 


NON-MATRICULATBD 


TOTAL 


Entered 


Left 


Entered 


Left 


Entered 


Left 


First 














Professional Year 


49 


20 


I 





50 


20 


Second 






, . 






. , 


Professional Year 


24 


6 


2 


2 


26 


8 



The number of students in Columbia College preparing for 
Journalism were as follows for the year 1917-1918: 

Freshmen 17 

Sophomores 30 

Juniors 4 

Non-Matriculated i 

In addition three seniors in college took some journalism 
courses as part of their college work. 

The registration above for the first time is confined to the 
First and Second Professional years, the two Collegiate years 
being in College. 

The class entering in September, 1916, numbering 46, was 
transferred in September, 191 7, to Columbia College (during 
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the year 10 of th^se dropped out) and after a year entered the 
First Professional year of the School of Journalism. All but 
three had by this date been drafted, or entered military service. 
The First Professional year was, therefore, made up of 7 men 
(two who were not citizens of the United States, and one new 
man entering the School) and 17 women, of whom 9 came from 
Barnard, 7 from other colleges, and one from the Extension 
Department of Columbia University. 

Of men in the First Professional year, from 1917 to 1918, 
then known as the Third Year in the course of four years, only 
two entered the Second Professional, or Fourth 
Year, in September, 1918, and one of these with- ^*'' ^^^^^ 
drew in less than a week to join the Students' Army Training 
Corps. As with other professional schools, not of immediate 
military value, the attendance at the opening of the academic 
year 1918-1919 consisted of men not eligible for military ser- 
vice, and women. Of women in the School or in Barnard pre- 
paring to enter the School, and those attending it in 191 7- 
1918, one entered Government service. 

Three men who had registered for the Spring Session in 
1917-1918 left to enter military service, two of these were 
awarded degrees by the University in June. For the journal- 
ist, some knowledge of military affairs is indispensable. To 
the clergyman, physician, lawyer, teacher, and engineer, war 
is alien. It does not directly enter into the warp and woof of 
their professional duties. The newspaper is always chronicling 
conflict, preparation for it, or its avoidance. A compact group 
of books on military affairs was placed in the Library of the 
School in 1912. The course on International Relations takes 
up the war. All experience and knowledge in this field is of 
value to the journalist. In measuring the extent to which the 
members of this School are prepared for their life-work, there 
can be no question that military study, experience, and train- 
ing will be as important as many of the courses accepted for 
a degree. 

The comparative registry of the five years, during which 
time the School was on a four-year basis, are as follows: 
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MATUCULATBD 


NON-MATRICULATBD 


TOTAL 




Entered 


Left 


Entered 


Left 


Entered 


Left 


I9I2-I9I3: 














First Year . . 


16 


8 


22 


13 


38 


21 


Second Year . 


II 


5 


. , 




II 


5 


Third Year . . 


14 


4 


2 


2 


16 


6 


Fourth Year . 


14 


5 


•• 


•• 


14 


5 


Totals . . 


55 


22 


24 


^5 


7-9 


37 


1913-1914: 














First Year . . 


47 


6 


II 


3 


58 


9 


Second Year . 


18 


4 


9 


5 


27 


9 


Third Year . . 


16 


6 


, , 


, , 


16 


6 


Fourth Year . 


28 


10 


•• 


•• 


28 


ID 


Totals . . 


jog 


26 


20 


8 


I2Q 


34 


1914-1915: 














First Year . . 


42 


7 


5 


2 


47 


9 


Second Year . 


28 


4 


6 


2 


34 


6 


Third Year . . 


41 


8 


, , 


. , 


41 


8 


Fourth Year . 


21 


5 


•• 


•• 


21 


5 


Totals . . 


ijs 


24 


II 


4 


143 


28 


1915-1916: 














First Year . . 


44 


I 


II 


2 


55 


3 


Second Year . 


25 


7 


I 


I 


26 


8 


Third Year . . 


34 


3 


2 


, , 


36 


3 


Fourth Year . 


25 


I 






25 


I 


Totals . . 


128 


12 


14 


3 


142 


15 


1916-1917: 














First Year . . 


38 


10 


8 





46 


10 


Second Year . 


42 


7 


4 





46 


7 


Third Year . . 


30 


3 


2 





32 


3 


Fourth Year . 


31 


4 


•• 


•• 


31 


4 


Totals . . 


J41 


24 


14 





155 


24 
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The School of Journalism was for the first time during the 
year ending last June (1918) sharply divided between two 
years of college work and two professional years. 
The former requirement can be met in any college ^ ^h " 1 
whose degree is recognized by Columbia Univer- 
sity. Those entering this fall for the year 1918-1919 were 
either from Columbia, 4 men, or Barnard, 9 women, with i 
man each from Princeton, the University of Berne, Switzer- 
land, the College of St. Michel, Constantinople, Turkey, and i 
woman each from Adelphi, Connecticut, Hunter, Swarthmore, 
Ohio Wesleyan, Smith, D'Yourville College, Toronto Univer- 
sity, and the Extension Department of Columbia University. 

As in the other professional schools of the University, the 
larger number will always be drawn from Barnard and Co- 
lumbia. The change renders it easier for those from other 
colleges to complete the four-year course of the School (two 
coll^;e and two professional) in four years. With a prescribed 
course of college work in the first two years, tending as always 
in every institution to a rigid administration (because it is 
easier to follow a rule than to exercise direction, to obey com- 
mandments and a routine than to be good), every year some 
were required to take an extra year to secure the degree of the 
School, and the professional training in the Fourth, or Second 
Professional year, which opens the door to a newspaper posi- 
tion. This additional year is good for them and needed. 
Three years of college work and two years of professional work 
will in the end be required, and at no long distance, but when 
an additional year is required not on general principles but 
because some course is missing whose value in journalism is 
little greater than the courses presented by the postulant, a 
feeling of injustice is awakened. As in training for law, mere 
technical procedure counts for less and case law for more, so 
journalism, as society develops, will call for less technique 
and wider knowledge. 

The postponement of technical study for a professional end 
until after two years of college work cuts off those who in the 
High School turn to Journalism from immediately entering on 
avowed work for the calling. A passion, brief or long, for the 
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service and sacrifice of the written word as the instrument of 
social reconciliation, illumination, and personal influence, 
comes early in adolescence to a much larger number than those 
who have either the ability or the resolution to carry out this 
purpose. Coll^;e chills this spirit. Writing swiftly becomes 
drudgery in themes multiplied with small relation to the per- 
sonal purpose and preference. College is a social institution 
and should be. It introduces adolescence, boy or girl, to its 
own generation, to its demands and desires, particularly the 
world's demands. The secular advantages of die older, better 
known, and positioned callings comes to be perceived and their 
dose relation to the material wealth of the community becomes 
visible. The social organizations of college have small use for 
the zeal of professional ardor and benefit edging the early study 
of history, economics, and political science. The "tamily^ is 
rarely favorable to writing as a calling except in the one race 
which has premiated the book from the da3rs when its priestly 
annalist set down the capture of Kirjath-sepher. 

These objections which quench the ardor felt in the high 
school will, however, disappear with the economic advance of 
the calling of the journalist. When a young graduate of the 
School leaving it in June, 1916, with a well-eamed degree, and 
alas, too early claimed by death, pays an income tax on $7,000, 
in 1917, every dollar from writing for daily, weekly, and 
monthly periodicals, the calling is certain to awake attention 
when no such advance is taking place in the callings requiring 
training. Since the School sent out its first graduates the 
weekly pay of the posts in which they are placed has risen 
sixty per cent. This cannot be laid to war conditions only, for 
a like advance has come in the professional earnings of men 
already holding important posts on newspapers whose age 
takes them out of the special demand created by the draft. 

If the earlier movement of young men and women toward 
newspaper work is likely to diminish with the experience of 
college, it is equally true that the call of business and material 
advantages absorbs in all college institutions each year a 
larger share of those taking the bachelor's degree. News- 
paper work but feds this tendens with other learned callings 
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now taking only four-fifths of the relative number of graduates 
each June compared with those turning to law, medicine, and 
divinity half a century ago. Each year sees p u • • » 

a wider demand for those trained by the vvidcnin *Field 
school to concise accuracy in the work of the 
newspaper. The eflFect of sheer nation-wide publicity on the 
marketing of national security issues, on the diffusion of 
wealth and of savings which has brought the unit* of our 
national bonds from $100 in the Civil War to $50 now; and the 
proof in the numbers of individual subscribers, equaling a fifth 
of the entire population, to the Fourth Liberty Loan of what 
can be done to awaken the public to seek investments, has 
opened a wide field for work of this character in banks and 
trust companies. The relative space given in the daily news- 
paper to mere market quotations hasdecreased and the columns 
devoted to business and investment news and its discussion 
have greatly increased in the past forty years. Capacity to do 
the special tasks this demands requires a special training. Six 
years ago men doubted if the half-year course on statistics 
given in the School was germane to newspaper training. No 
one can doubt this now. This course, offered by Professor 
Chaddock is now supplemented by a half-year course by Mr. 
E. E. Slosson on the world's greater products and commercial 
relations, really a course in applied commercial geography. 
With this in the First Professional year is Mr. Albert W. At- 
wood's course in financial writing. This requires the applica- 
tion of economic principles to reports, securities, and the 
economic movements of the day. Like the course in Political 
Writing by Professor R. C. E. Brown, these two courses grow 
out of the experience of the School that to the newspaper man, 
and this may have a wider application, knowledge in historical, 
economic, and political fields needs to be re-expressed by the 
student in writing in order to be digested and enter into his 
professional life, instead of becoming ''acquirements,'' as is often 
said with more truth than is always realized of the results of 
studies followed, but not always caught. 

As one result of taking students from the customary college 
training, it has been necessary to stress the training in news- 
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paper writing and to introduce a more intensive treatment of 
the course in the essentials of Newspaper Technique in the 
First Professional year. This is secured by a larger measure 
.of reporting for the entire class instead of a 
CoDv IMtinL P^^^i 2"id editing copy has been carried far- 

ther than in the past. This in its turn 
advances the practical newspaper work in the corresponding 
course on reporting in the Second Professional year (Fourth 
hitherto), and it will be less and less possible to accept college 
equivalents for the First Professional year because it gives 
work coll^;e does not offer. Improving and extending the 
training of the reporter the School will more and more see its 
graduates pass directly, or after a brief period of service on the 
one hand, to the posts usually reached by the capable news- 
paper man in two to three years; on the other they will gain 
permanent work in financial and corporate publicity in posts 
whose tasks and demands repeat themselves year by year. 
The research laboratory, particularly in biology, has, as every 
one is aware, opened new posts for women which enable them 
to do with men cooperative work of great value in discovery 
and in teaching. There are already signs and in some cases 
accomplishment which last year began to show that women 
graduating from the School of Journalism will find a fruitful 
field in the study and. compilation and exact presentation of 
investment issues. These are sold under a sharper competition 
than in the past and have also a more penetrating scrutiny 
by State agencies under "Blue-sky" laws and greater intelli- 
gence and knowledge on the part of investors. This in its 
turn will demand like qualities of the newspaper. The two New 
York dailies making the largest advance in circulation in the 
past six years have shown a new appreciation of this type of 
news, and in one its two highly successful financial p^^ are 
under the supervision of a graduate of the School of Journal- 
ism. Work of this kind will always command permanent pay. 
Not the least effect of the war on the American daily has 
been the exclusion of a vast rubbish heap of trivial local news, 
which it once was believed "the public wanted." This is gone, 
not to return. It has been shut out on one side by the cost of 
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paper, which has almost doubled in seven years for "news 
print,** and in the pressure of war despatches. With this, as 
the war doses, will come a great mass of xk h- ii r 
mobile capital, a perfect foundation for credit ^ ^^ Paoer 

in launching and developing the great enter- 
prises which will meet the needs of a hungry and war-worn 
world, which has exhausted stock, supply, and product of 
great staples on a scale hitherto inconceivable, and the multi- 
plication by eight-fold of the bondholder. For a decade to 
come at least, like the decade from 1815 to 1825, and beyond, 
when four per cent, bonds were first freely marketed at par, 
and the decade from 1866 to 1876 of railroad expansion, the 
newspaper will be led along the path already oudined in which 
material development and the calls of the investor will fill 
its columns. 

The effect and bearing of all this on the training of the 
journalist is clear. Big flaming heads and dear newsprint are 
incompatible. A bondholding proletariat, and the children of 
today aware they own a cherished bond will weight the daily 
circulation of the future with new responsibilities and new 
demands of which the most sensational papers are aware, and 
to which they are responsive. With this goes also the circum- 
stance that the advance in paper has forced our periodicals of 
large circulation under new bonds to widen their demand by 
enlisting the serious and placed them in a sharper competition 
for writers. The weeklies and monthlies of widest popular 
diffusion pay from five- to seven-fold more for articles, com- 
paring the prices paid where the circulation is 500,000 to 
iyOOO,ooo or even 2,000,000 and where it is from 100,000 up- 
wards. The path to these high prices which give $750 to 
$1,250 for a single article, and twice this for the short story 
which the large circulation evokes, has raised all prices for fic- 
tion and articles, and increased the pay for the discussion of 
serious topics, and stiffened the pressure on the young writer 
to write contributions which will win the eye and pay of the 
foremost issues, a lure which leads to incomes of $25,000 a 
year now won by the magazinist. This has led the School to 
add to the course in special articles, given by Professor Pitkin, a 
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graduate course in this field which carries this training through 
two years, and is one of the courses that can be taken for a 
master's d^^ree. These courses presuppose two years of col- 
lege work for the first, and for the second an additional year of 
professional studies and training, or a baccalaureate degree. 
The returns for the magazine article, the apparent ease of 
producing it, an easy conviction of personal aptitude leads a 
great multitude to write magazine articles. A single office 
receives 50,000 a 3^ear when not more than 200 can be used. In 
this field as in any other, save where genius exists or special 
aptitude, merely learning to write counts for nothing. Educa- 
tion, knowledge, the experience of life, training and practice 
in writing are indispensable to moderate success. Short and 
easy roads are offered with inadequate previous preparation 
as they once were in law, in medicine, and in technical studies. 
They failed there and they will fail here. Before State laws 
stepped in to establish standards in law, medicine, and the 
technical sciences there were notable lawyers, physicians, and 
engineers who had picked up their training casually, learning 
as they went along. No one today looks on their success as 
proving that systematic training and previous education are 
unnecessary. Nor can this prove true in any of the arts of 
expression. The School of Journalism could be crowded with 
those who wish to compose, to report, to edit copy, without 
learning anything else, but it can no more do this than any 
professional school can return to the methods of acquiring a 
smattering surface of technical proficiency with which men 
once entered callings now fenced off by studies, tests, and 
examinations legally imposed. 

In spite of the fact that war swept off men through all the 
past year, the number in the two professional years was larger 
, than in other fields of training for life callings. 

Toumaliam '^^^ proportion of women steadily increased 

until at the opening of the year 1918-1919 
the only men left were those physically disqualified for military 
service. The openings for women in consequence were less 
than was hoped; but advance over previous years. Habit is 
strong in these matters and Eastern newspaper offices have 
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been unwilling to put women in the work hitherto done by 
men. Pay has, however, advanced, and women graduates 
last June passed from the School to posts successfully held at 
a salary of $i ,560 a year. In none of the posts filled by women 
from the School has the pay been less than for men doing the 
same work. For obvious reasons women are less likely than 
men to be guided by the opportunities of promotion and more 
influenced by the immediate pay. 

The sudden death of Professor Franklin Matthews from 
heart disease, in the waiting-room of the Long Island Railroad 
in the Pennsylvania station, while on his way 
to Journalism building, deprived the School m uh *" 
of a distinguished journalist, and an indefati- 
gable teacher, loved by his students, honored in the calling, 
devoted to his task with a lofty conception of its duties, 
responsibilities, and privileges. He had served with distinction 
on the Philadelphia Press^ the New York Sun, and the New 
York Times. He had contributed to the leading magazines, 
his letters to the Sun on the trip of the battleship fleet around 
the world appeared in a volume, the one graphic and perma- 
nent record of the event, and his collection of ''Casual Essays 
of the Sun," 1905, long out of print, has taken a foremost place 
in the literature of the calling. 

He was succeeded in his post by James T. Grady, who takes 
up the task of the teaching of reporting and newspaper tech- 
nique after twenty-two years' experience on a wide range of 
newspapers, the lesser daily, the metropolitan newspapers, and 
journals large and small, East and West. 

The School was without the services of Dr. John W. Cunliffe, 
the second semester of 1917-1918, and the first semester of 
1918-1919, absent on war duty serving as Secretary of the 
American University Union in Europe (with an office in Lon- 
don), a task discharged with signal success. Fortunately, he 
returns to his work the second semester of the year (1918- 
1919) and the School will again profit by lys grasp of academic 
conditions, his high scholarship, his luminous exposition, and 
his wide knowledge of modem literature. 
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The Announcement of the School of Journalism for the year 
1 91 8-1 91 9 carries for the first time six graduate courses, four 
of them new, which will qualify for the degree of Master of 
Science in Journalism. For this purpose, these courses will be 
open to those who have taken the professional courses and 
studies in the First and Second Professional years, or their 
equivalent. They are open to graduate students with the 
qualifications prescribed. These can also be taken by under- 
graduates in the School of Journalism in the Second Profes- 
sional year. The number taking them in this year is small. 
With these courses the chief difficulty, not unknown before, is" 
to make certain that advanced courses constitute an advance. 

Academic tasks are not easily performed when all are en- 
grossed, heart and mind, devotion and conviction, in the issues 
of a world war, but it is not the least of the success of the 
School of Journalism in the past four years that its staff of 
teachers has given a training which has convinced a profession, 
earlier in doubt, of the worth and need of professional training 
in journalism* 

Respectfully submitted 

Talcott Williams 

Director 

June 30 f JQ18 
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BARNARD COLLEGE 
REPORT OF THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 3O, I918 

To the President of the University 

Sir: 

I have the honor to submit the following report on the con- 
dition and progress of Barnard College during the academic 
year 1917-1918. 

The enrollment in our four r^^lar classes has been as follows : 

igi6-'igi7 igi^-igiS 

Seniors 144 131 

Juniors 143 150 

Sophomores 177 155 

Freshmen 194 211 

638 647 

Besides the regular students, we have had twenty-seven 
matriculated specials as compared with thirty-five last year, and 
twenty-three non-matriculated specials as com- Registration 
pared with forty-one a year ago. The total num- 
ber primarily registered in Barnard College has been 697, a 
decrease of thirty-seven from the figures of the preceding year. 
The number of students coming to Barnard from other 
schools of the University for part of their work has risen 
slightly. We have had thirty-three from the Graduate Fac- 
ulties and fifty-nine from Teachers College, as compared with 
thirty-one and thirty-seven respectively a jrear ago. We have 
also had one student from the School of Philanthropy. 

Our total registration has been 790, a decrease of twelve 
from the preceding year. The falling off in numbers has been 
due to conditions caused by the war. Some of our students 
have been drawn off into war work, and in other cases the 
financial difficulties suffered by their families have made the 
continuance of their studies impossible. As compared with 
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the situation in the men's colleges our decrease in numbers is, 
of course, very slight. It seems probable that a somewhat 
similar decrease will occur next year. 

During 1917-1918 we have recommended to the University 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 142 students and for that of 
Bachelor of Science fifteen, making a total of 157, one more 
than last year, and the largest number of degrees ever awarded 
in one year under the Faculty of Barnard Coll^;e. Of these 
candidates, eight received the d^^ree cum laude and none 
magna cum laude. 

From the Faculty, Professor Raymond Weeks was absent 
on leave during the Winter Session and Professor Charles S. 
Baldwin during the Spring Session. Professor Henri 
y p^ MuUer is still on active service with the French 
army. Barnard College suffered a severe loss in the death of 
Professor George W. Botsford, whose distinguished scholar- 
ship in the field of ancient history had made the course which 
he gave here of great value to our students. The College also 
regretted very deeply the resignation of Professor Henry R. 
Mussey, who had been for eight and a half years in charge of 
our work in Economics and who had played a prominent and 
influential part in Faculty discussions and College life. We 
were fortunate in inducing Professor Henry L. Moore, who 
formerly taught at Barnard, to return to us and assume the 
responsibility for our instruction in this Department. Though 
Professor Charles A. Beard had not a seat on the Faculty of 
Barnard College, he had conducted for four years an excellent 
and widely elected course in American Government. We ac- 
cordingly felt that his resignation was a serious loss. Professor 
Howard L. McBain very kindly undertook at short notice to 
assume charge of this course in politics, and he has generously 
aided during the year in various discussions and activities in 
this department caused by the granting of suffrage to women 
in New York State. 

Four new members took seats on the Faculty at the ban- 
ning of the year: Miss Eleanor Keller, promoted from Instruc- 
tor to Assistant Professor of Chemistry; Dr. Maude A. Hutt- 
man, promoted from Instructor to Assistant Professor of 
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History; Dr. Louise H. Gregory, promoted from Instructor to 
Assistant Professor of Zoolc^y, and Miss Gertrude Dudley, 
Associate Professor of Physical Culture in the University of 
Chicago, who came to us on leave as Associate in Physical 
Education. We have been very fortunate in securing as Col- 
lege Physician Dr. Gulielma F. Alsop, who has played an im- 
portant part in the life and work of the College during the 
past year. 

There have been several changes in the membership of our 
Board of Trustees. In August, 19 17, by the death of Mr. 
George L. Rives, Barnard College lost a Trustee 
whose penetrating intelligence, executive ability, rustees 

and unfailing and S3anpathetic interest had made him of the 
greatest value to the College. In December, 1917, Mr. Silas 
B. Brownell resigned the chairmanship of the Board, and 
Mr. John G. Milbum was elected to succeed him. In June 
Mr. Brownell died. He was one of the members of the original 
Board of Trustees of the College in 1889. In 1904 he was 
^ected Chairman in succession to the late Abram S. Hewitt, 
an office which he held until this past year. The College is 
lastingly indebted for his devoted services during all these 
twenty-eight years, in its creation, development, and guidance. 
His constant and ssonpathetic interest in the education of 
women and his devoted performance of his duties as Chairman 
of the Board make him one of the notable figures in the history 
of Barnard. 

Three new members of 'the Board were elected in February: 
Mr. George W. Wickersham, Mr. James R. Sheffield, and 
Miss Mabel Choate. 

A very notable event in the history of the College during the 
past year was the opening of Students Hall, the splendid gift 
of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff. A building of this sort, to 
provide for our physical education and social life, *" ^"^^j^ 

was first described as a need of the College in ^ 

Dean Gill's Annual Report of June, 1906, and was repeatedly 
asked for thereafter by the Dean and by the students. Its 
opening this past year represents, therefore, the final realiza- 
tion of a dream of eleven years. 
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On account of the multitude of difficulties caused by war 
conditions, there were many delays in the completion of the 
Hall, and' for the first two or three months of the College year 
the officers and students worked under serious handicaps, 
being without a lunch room, a reading room, a gjnnnasium, 
class studies, and certain offices. By November we com- 
menced to use the new building in part, and by the beginning 
of the Spring Session practically all of it was available. 

Its opening has made a very great change in the life and 
work of the College. In the first place, it enabled us to organ- 
ize on an elaborate scale a Department of Physical Education. 
Hitherto we had had to depend in this field on the generous 
and friendly aid of Teachers College. As a result of the pro- 
posals made by Miss Dudley and Dr. Alsop, there have been 
a number of conferences in the Committee on Instruction and 
the Faculty as a whole, finally resulting in the adoption of a 
complete program of Physical Education extending over the 
entire four years of the College course. This is to go into 
effect with the Class of 192 1. Besides carefully arranged work 
in formal gymnastics, swimming, dancing, games, and ath- 
letics, adapted to the needs of the individual student, it in- 
cludes a course of lectures on Personal Hygiene in the freshman 
year, a course in First Aid in the sophomore year, and a half 
3^ear course in Human Biology prescribed for juniors and given 
by Professors Crampton and Gregory, of the Department of 
Zoology, in cooperation with Dr. Alsop. 

The magnificent new gjnnnasium, with its abundant space, 
light, and air, has afforded a splendid setting for our chief 
athletic activities, and the beautiful swimming pool has been 
perhaps the greatest source of delight to the undergraduates. 
The new library, the large lunch room on the top floor, the 
offices of the Religious and Philanthropic Organizations and 
the Associate Alunmse, and the various rooms for social activ- 
ities, have also been exceedingly valuable. The results of the 
new life in this spacious building, combined with the careful 
instruction and supervision given by the Department of Ph3^i- 
cal Education, are already apparent in the improved health 
and spirit of the students. 
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We have cordially welcomed organizations from other 
Schools of the University, which have used the building for 
receptions, luncheons, and dinners. One evening a week dur- 
ing part of the year the gymnasium and the pool were open for 
alumnae athletics. On the whole, Students Hall has more than 
fulfilled the expectations which we cherished for so many 
years. We expect to develop to a much greater extent various 
uses of the building, and we feel confident that the great ben- 
efits which it will confer during the years to come on the women 
of Barnard and the rest of the University will seem to its gen- 
erous donor an adequate return for his noble gift. 

Several years ago the Faculty b^:an the consideration of a 
proposed revision of our curriculum. Opinions and sugges- 
tions were secured from our alumnae through the Curriculum 
Alumnae Council, from undergraduates and from 
all members of the teaching staff, and a study was made of the 
requirements in other institutions. The Committee on In- 
struction finally presented definite proposals to the Faculty 
last January. In spite of the distractions and demands caused 
by the war, very careful consideration and discussion followed 
at a series of informal conferences and Faculty meetings. 
Thanks are due to the members of our staff for the many hours 
of time and thought which they gave to this important prob- 
lem. The final resolutions completing for the present the re- 
vision of our course of study were adopted in the middle of 
May. 

The first main step taken by the Faculty was the elimina- 
tion of the B.S. degree. This has received the approval of the 
University Council and the two Boards of Trustees. In 
future, graduates of Barnard College will be recommended 
only for the Bachelor of Arts degree. This is in line with the 
general movement in Columbia University making the B.S. 
a professional or semi-professional degree conferred through 
the professional schools. The Bachelor of Arts is to be in 
future the strictly collegiate or academic degree. It is to be 
used only by the two undergraduate colleges. 

This change naturally implied an amalgamation of the A.B. 
and the B.S. courses. This step was accordingly taken, and 
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considerable alterations were also made. It is obvious that 
one of the chief problems confronting the Faculty was the 
place of the classics. We had previously awarded a degree of 
B.S. to students who had no Latin or Greek. When we lim- 
ited ourselves to one degree it was almost inevitable, therefore, 
that this, even though it was the traditional Bachelor of Arts, 
should be granted to students without the old classical require- 
ment. After prolonged discussion, a new classical requirement 
was adopted, appljang to all students, whether they special- 
ized in science or in letters. It provides that every graduate 
of Barnard must have had either some training in the Latin or 
Greek lemguage or some acquaintance with dstssical times and 
thought gained through the study of classical literature in 
translation, or the dvilis^ation, the history, the art, or the 
philosophy of the clstssical era. It was felt by the Faculty that 
though we could no longer fairly insist on every student's 
studying the Latin or Greek language, we were warranted in 
demanding of all some knowledge of the civilization from 
which the roots of our own civilization spring, and that histori- 
cal perspective which comes from an acquaintance with 
ancient times. 

The old course in freshman Latin is thus abolished as a 
prescription. Various elective courses in the Latin and the 
Greek language will be offered, and a number, in English, 
covering different phases of classical civilization. 

There was considerable discussion also regarding the status 
of mathematics, but the Faculty decided to retaun as a pre* 
scribed course Mathematics A, which is to be entirely re- 
modeled by the Department of Mathematics, with emphasis 
on the cultural and vocational aspects of the subject. In 
future it will include the elements of analytics and calculus. 
The sophomore course in English was eliminated as a prescrip- 
tion, as was also the logic course; and the science requirement 
was reduced from two sciences to one laboratory course in a 
science to be selected by the student at will from the list pre- 
sented by the Faculty. 

The foreign language requirement was also altered. In- 
stead of demanding of all students before their senior year a 
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working knowledge of both French and German, we shall in 
future ask that all students, before the beginning of the senior 
year, show an ability to read at sight, to understand and to 
speak, either French or German, and in addition possess a 
knowledge of the elements of one other foreign language, 
ancient or modem. 

New additions to the list of prescribed subjects were the 
physical education requirements mentioned above, a course in 
voice training for all students not excused by the Faculty, and 
a half year course in the introduction to philosophy. 

The prescribed courses in the new curriculum total from 
46 to 52 points, out of the 120, exclusive of Physical Education, 
required for the degree. Besides those already mentioned, 
they include English A, 6 points; History A, 6 points; Psy- 
chology A, 3 points; Economics A, 6 points. The student is 
also required to have a major of at least 24 points and a minor 
of 12 points. This is intended to secure some concentration 
of work. Some dispersion is secured by insisting that at least 
18 points of work be taken in each of the three great classes 
or groups of subjects — slanguage and literature, natural science, 
and social science. A regulation was adopted permitting the 
substitution for certain of these requirements of a special cur- 
riculum planned and supervised by a group of departments. 
This makes provision for such courses as the old Bachelor of 
Science and the proposed Social Science curriculum. 

In planning the new curriculum the Faculty tried to con- 
struct a course of study which would give to all our students 
the fundamentals of a general liberal education, a sound 
foundation for intelligent citizenship as well as for later pro- 
fessional study. The prescriptions are intended to afford each 
student the principal tools with which to work, a fair amount 
of general information, some acquaintance with all the main 
fields or types of human thought, and sufficient specialization 
in one subject to give at least the beginning of a sense of mas- 
tery. Sufficient opportunity is afforded for free election to 
satisfy individual preferences and needs. 

The Faculty also decided that regular Barnard students who 
had satisfactorily completed three years of work, covering 
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ninety points and including all prescribed courses, might be 
allowed to substitute the first year of an approved professional 
school for the senior year at Barnard, and be recommended for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts on the completion of this year. 

After the curriculum had been revised, it was obvious that 
the entrance requirements also needed some change to fit the 
new course of study. For some years Barnard 
Re ^^(^ent8 College has had four sets of entrance require- 
ments — ^those for the A.B., for the B.S., for 
the general two-years' course preparatory to professional 
schools, and for the special two-years' course preparatory to 
the School of Journalism. These requirements have been 
rather complicated and inconvenient. A student has often 
entered the College on one set and then desired afterwards to 
shift to a course more appropriate to her talents which re- 
quired another set. This has often necessitated her returning 
to some of the preparatory studies, though such work may 
have seemed educationally unwise. In revising the require- 
ments the Faculty has aimed to make them as simple and 
elastic as possible, and to have only one set, applying to all 
candidates for admission whether they intend to continue for 
the Barnard degree or to transfer after two or three years to a 
professional school. These new requirements, which will go 
into effect with the class entering in the fall of 1919, include 
the usual three units of English, three units of mathematics, 
covering elementary algebra and plsme geometry, five units of 
foreign languages, of which at least three must be in one lan- 
guage, and four units of electives to be selected at will from 
the subjects accepted for admission. It is believed that this 
list includes the subjects essential to successful work in the 
College curriculum, and that at the same time it allows suf- 
ficient freedom to preparatory schools in arranging the programs 
of the pupils to suit their special talents and circumstances. 

The Faculty has also decided to permit in future two 
methods of satisfying the escamination requirements in sub- 
jects demanded for admission — ^not only the Old Plan hitherto 
in use, necessitating examinations in all subjects,, but also the 
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so-called New Plan, recently adopted by a number of colleges 
and universities, and requiring only four comprehensive exam- 
inations, combined with a good school record covering a full 
h^gh school course. The four large women's colleges which 
have hitherto accepted certificates, Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley, have given up their certificate system 
in favor of this New Plan. For some j^ears Radcliffe has had 
the Harvard system, which is very similar. It will undoubt- 
edly be advant£^ous to have six large women's colleges in this 
part of the country with approximately the same systems of 
admission, even though their prescription of subjects may differ. 

One of the most fundamental and important tasks of the 
college is the selection of the best possible candidates for ad- 
mission. The new regulations at Barnard seem to be very 
fair and reasonably elastic. Under them the Committee on 
Admissions can take into careful account the intellectual quali- 
fications of the applicants as demonstrated in their examina- 
tions and their school records, their physical fitness as indi- 
cated by their health reports, and their general character and 
powers as shown in the confidential school reports, in letters of 
recommendation and in any other credentials which the Col- 
lege can secure. From the list of applicants tested in these 
various ways it is the difficult but exceedingly interesting and 
important task of the Committee on Admissions to select 
those who seem on the whole best fitted to profit from the 
College course. 

Next to the regular college work of the classrooms and 
laboratories, the interest of chief importance during the past 
year has been war work. Situated at the center «/ «/ ^ 
of activities in New York City, Barnard College ^*'' ^''''^ 
has had the opportunity to achieve as much in the line of 
patriotic service as any woman's college. Many of our][indi- 
vidual officers and alunmse have been engaged in very valuable 
war work. This report is concerned, however, only with our 
organized efforts. The Associate Alumnse have accomplished 
wonders in raising over $50,000 for two Barnard units for 
overseas service, and recruiting these two groups from the 
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ranks of our graduates. Some of the members of the Canteen 
Unit for service in Y. M. C. A. huts have ahready crossed to 
France. The Repatriation Unit, which is to work under the 
Red Cross, is temporarily delayed by certain difficulties be- 
yond our control. 

The work of the undergraduates has been under the general 
direction of the Central War Relief Council, composed of 
eleven students and three Faculty representatives. The Dean 
has been for part of the year Honorary Chairman, but the 
work of the Council has been directed almost entirely by the 
Student Chairman, Marion Alleman, 1918. The Council has 
been a most able and devoted body. Its committees in charge 
of the different branches of the work are the Registration Com- 
mittee, the Red Cross, the Publicity, the Emergency, the Can- 
teen, the Entertainment, the Social Service, and the War 
Savings Stamps. The R^stration Committee undertook a 
general r^stration to enlist students in war service. Of all 
students attending College only twenty-two failed to raster. 
A number of those who r^;i8tered were for various reasons of 
health, family responsibilities, great pressure of work, and the 
necessity of earning their living, unable to undertake active 
service, but nearly eighty per cent, of the entire student body 
were actively engaged in war work. 

The Red Cross workroom was excellently managed. Fifty- 
five thousand surgical dressings and lioo knitted articles were 
turned out. This Red Cross Auxiliary was entirely supported 
by contributions from the students and Faculty and by the 
receipts from benefits, amounting in all to about $2,000 for 
the year. 

Special campaigns and drives were under the direction of the 
Emergency Committee, aided largely by the Publicity Com- 
mittee. In November the College undertook to raise $5,000 
for the Y. M. C. A. Students' Friendship Fund, and suc- 
ceeded in securing nearly $8,400. In preparing for the Third 
Liberty Loan, the Metropolitan Committee requested Co- 
lumbia University to copy one million census cards for the use 
of the canvassers. Barnard undertook as its quota 200,000 of 
these, and finished in the ten days allowed 262,000. Soon after 
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this, $500 was raised for the Knights of Columbus drive, and 
$300 through the Social Service Committee for Mount Ivy, a 
summer camp for poor children. At the end of the year the 
senior class through its play at Commencement time succeeded 
in raising over $1,600 for the Alunmae units, an amount which 
was swelled to over $2,100 by the receipts from the Greek 
Games. The undergraduates are thus supporting one alumna 
overseas worker for one year. 

The Social Service Committee, working with the Com- 
munity Service Association, has put students in touch with 
the various social agencies in the city needing volunteer 
workers. War conditions have drawn away many of those 
who ordinarily help the settlements and similar social organi- 
zations, so that it has seemed important for the College to 
continue its support of such institutions, so necessary in 
keeping up the health and the morale of the community at 
large. 

There have been many other phases of war work undertaken 
from time to time, but perhaps the enterprise that has been 
most popular with the undergraduates has been the Boathouse 
Canteen for soldiers and sailors. The University authorities 
granted permission to the Barnard Committee to use the 
Columbia University Boathouse for this purpose, and Mr. 
Edwin Gould, the original donor of the building, very kindly 
contributed funds to make the necessary alterations. The 
Canteen was opened March 6 and has been in successful oper- 
ation ever since. A joint faculty and student conmiittee is in 
charge, under the chairmanship of Professor Gertrude M. 
Hirst. Until the end of the College year the active work was 
carried on almost entirely by the undergraduates. During the 
summer it is depending to a considerable extent on the aid of 
alumnae. 

The Women's Agricultural Camp at Bedford, New York, 
which was the forerunner last summer of the Woman's Land 
Army movement, and which is being continued in an enlarged 
form this summer, is not officially connected with Barnard 
College; but since it is run by Professor Ida H. Ogilvie of our 
Department of Geology, and since many Barnard alunmae and 
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undergraduates work there, we feel a close bond with the Camp. 
Last Summer it was highly successful in demonstrating the 
ability of women to perform all kinds of farm labor and the 
soundness of the so-called unit plan for women agricultural 
workers. This year, in common with many other Land Army 
units, it is continuing effectively the exceedingly important 
work of meeting the shortage in the supply of farm labor. 
About 100 Barnard undergraduates volunteered for Land 
Army work this summer, most of them at the Bedford Camp. 

Our undergraduates have had the great advantage of being 
in close touch with the Information Bureau conducted in 
Philosophy Hall by the Columbia University Committee on 
Women's War Work. Under the very efficient direction of 
Miss Virginia Newcomb, Barnard, 1900, this bureau is prob- 
ably in closer touch with war organizations, Government de- 
partments, and all other forms of war activities than almost 
any other similar office in this part of the country. The bureau 
has now on its files about 10,000 women. It receives from 
scores of organizations and Government offices calls for thou- 
sands of workers to serve in this country and abroad. Most of 
these calls are for volunteers, but an increasing number are for 
paid workers, many for exceedingly important positions. This 
office is of great value in keeping the women of all parts of 
the University in touch with war demands, and in cooperating 
with the various departments, so that the University may 
render greater patriotic service. It has aided in planning sev- 
eral of the important War Service Courses given through the 
Department of Extension Teaching. 

It has been our desire to make our buildings of the greatest 
possible use. Last summer the local Exemption Board occu- 
pied part of the basement of Milbank Hall. This summer that 
portion of the building is used by the local committee of the 
Federal Baby Saving Campaign. We are also housing the 
Conference for Women Overseas Workers conducted by the 
Y. M. C. A. to train for canteen work abroad the women who 
have been accepted for the Y. M.C. A. huts. Several members of 
our Barnard staff are aiding in the work of this training school. 
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It has been interesting to note that the great demands and 
the absorbing interest of war work have obliterated the larger 
part of the social life and student organization 
activities in the College. The Sophomore Dance, ^LHe 

the Junior Ball, and the Senior Dance have, of 
course, been given up. Several of the student organizations 
have died out, and several others are on the verge of dissolu- 
tion. Even Wigs and Cues, the dramatic association which 
formerly absorbed a great part of the interest of the under- 
graduates, barely kept alive last spring, and then only because 
the profits of its play were regarded as necessary for the Red 
Cross. All this is, of course, natural and conunendable. The 
danger is lest the absorbing interest of war work should also 
distract the students' attention too much from their studies. 
It is necessary to impress constantiy on their minds that the 
Government has requested women college students to remain 
at work and complete their college course, and that the ef- 
ficient performance of their regular college duties is therefore 
their highest form of patriotic service. 

During the past year gifts to the amount of $262,212.44 
have actually been paid in to the College. Of this $147,433.96 
was from Mr. Schiff for the completion of Students 
Hall. The amount of $60,000 represents the value 
of a house deeded to the College shortiy before his death by 
General Carpentier. A very welcome gift was that of $25,000 
from Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, generously donated towards our 
Endowment Fund and indicating anew the interest which she, 
with her distinguished husband, showed in past years in 
aiding in the founding and early development of Barnard. 
Mrs. Charles Woerishoffer has generously added $5,000 to the 
amount which she has already given for endowment. 

Mr. George Wellwood Murray has donated $5,000 to estab- 
lish in memory of his wife the Caroline Church Murray Fund, 
the income of which is to be used in aid of needy and deserving 
students. The College is very glad to have this memorial of 
the mother of one of its graduates. The gifts of $2,500 each 
from Mrs. E. H. Harriman and Mrs. Willard D. Straight 
towards the running expenses of the Department of Physical 
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Education have been of very great help in enabling us to de- 
velop this important new line of work. 

In this connection sincere gratitude should be expressed to 
the many alumnae classes who have from time to time during 
past years given money to be used for furnishing and equip- 
ping the new building. Several rooms and special pieces of 
furniture and equipment in Students Hall show in very attrac- 
tive and useful form the results of their generosity. 

On January 31, 1918, General Horace W. Carpentier died, 
in the ninety-third year of his age. General Carpentier had 
been for some time a Trustee of Barnard Col- 
g^^^J^"^ lege, but had resigned on account of poor 
health about three years before his death. Dur- 
ing his lifetime he had given to the College more than $500,000. 
By the terms of his will Barnard is to receive a bequest of 
$200,000 for scholarships, and is to share with Columbia the 
residuary estate. What we receive from this is to be used for 
general endowment, and it is hoped that it will amount to 
between $750,000 and $1,000,000. 

Though not all of the income of this noble bequest will 
immediately become available, it will, nevertheless, be of very 
great aid to the College in meeting under the pres- 
c'^t' ^"^ difficult circumstances its pressing financial 

obligations. The great increase in the cost of all 
supplies and in wages has resulted in a large addition to the 
expense of keeping up our buildings. So serious has been the 
financial condition of the College that it was not possible dur- 
ing the past year to make any promotions in the Faculty or to 
increase any salaries except in a few very urgent cases of 
younger instructors. It is just at such a time, however, when 
the cost of living ha^* so greatly risen, that the salaries of a 
college staff need to be increased. It is to be hoped that in 
another year or two, when we shall have begun to receive some 
of the Carpentier money, and when, as we sincerely trust, we 
shall also have completed the Million Dollar Endowment Fund 
which we began to raise several years ago, we may improve to 
some extent at least the salaries of our teaching and adminis- 
trative staff. 
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Brooks Hall has presented several problems during the past 
year. The increase in the cost of food and other supplies and 
the rise in wages have caused an addition to the 
running expenses of the Hall considerably greater ^ ^ 

than the increase in income brought in by the $50 
emergency fee charged to residents. For next year the Com- 
mittee on Buildings and Grounds has decided to make a special 
effort to expend on the Hall only the amount actually received 
in fees. It will be necessary to estimate carefully in order to 
expend for food just the funds supplied by the fee paid for 
table board and three-fifths of the emergency fee, a fair pro- 
portion to credit to this portion of the budget. Naturally, 
every care will be taken to make the food supplied, though 
economical, entirely adequate for maintaining the health of 
the residents. 

For several years the demand for rooms in Brooks Hall has 
been greater than the supply. Last year twenty-five Barnard 
students lived in Fumald Hall, a University dormitory. Feel- 
ing that the first duty of the College was to extend the pro- 
tection of its residence hall to undergraduates, the Committee 
on Buildings and Grounds has decided that precedence will be 
given to students in assigning the rooms, and that the officers 
of the College may secure acconmiodations only if vacancies 
remain by September first. The Committee regretted very 
much the necessity of depriving Brooks of the advantage of 
having officers of the College among its residents, but the 
other consideration seemed of paramount importance. As 
soon as the war is over we should endeavor to add to Brooks 
the much needed wing. 

One of the most successful enterprises ever undertaken by 
our energetic and resourceful alunmae has been the so-called 
Coopehttive Dormitory, conducted for the past 
two years in two apartments at No. 99 Clare- DcwSto^ 

mont Avenue. This organization has paid its 
running expenses without deficit, and has provided a comfort- 
able home, excellent food, and the society of a congenial group 
to thirteen Barnard undergraduates at a yearly cost approxi- 
mately $100 less per person than the minimum price for resi- 
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dents in Brooks Hall. The share of the housework performed 
by the girls has not been at all burdensome. The residents 
have been, on the whole, students of excellent standing and 
very desirable members of our College community. 

For next year the Cooperative Dormitory is to be expanded 
so as to accommodate about forty students. Five apartments 
have been engaged at 606 West Ii6th Street, immediately 
opposite Brooks Hall. By vote of the Board of Trustees the 
College has guaranteed the payment of the rent and of the 
salary of a resident director, and has given money to defray 
half the cost of additional furnishings and equipment. Money 
for the other half has been promised to the alumnae by our 
generous friend and benefactor of long standing, Mrs. Ander- 
son. It is a great source of satisfaction to the College that this 
admirable plan is now to be expanded and its advantages made 
available for a much larger number of students. 

Since the war began college women have been called upon to 
perform many kinds of service and to enter hitherto untried 
fields of business, industrial, and professional 
CMe^ Women work. On the whole, they have made good, 
with the result that the advantages of college 
training for women are far more widely appreciated than they 
were even two or three years ago. There is an immense de- 
mand today from Government departments, from large corpo- 
rations, from business houses, and from organizations and 
offices of all sorts, for Barnard graduates. To an administra- 
tive officer sitting within the College it sometimes appears as 
if most of the world were clamoring at our doors for a supply 
of alumnae far beyond what we can possibly furnish. Though 
Barnard College still intends to remain an institution for lib- 
eral education and not to convert itself into a school for voca- 
tional training in the narrower sense, we cannot help being 
more or less influenced in the planning of our courses of study 
by the immediate demand for workers in the world without. 
These needs are reflected by our new course in bacteriology, 
the expansion of our work in analytical chemistry, the new 
course in the principles of agriculture, the remodeling of some 
of our work in mathematics, two new courses in statistics, the 
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further development of a course offered by the Department of 
Economics in the problems and methods of social work, a 
special course in politics offered for the benefit of the new 
women vot««, and the expansion of our regular course in 
American government so as to include visits to various govern- 
mental institutions and activities. 

It is striking to note that the proportion of our graduates 
entering the profession of teaching has greatly diminished, as 
it has in other colleges, so markedly that there seems to be 
considerable danger lest the supply of teachers for the country 
may be seriously affected. Many new kinds of work are at- 
tracting college women. The responsibility of giving wise 
vocational advice to undergraduates and alumnae has conse- 
quently become more and more pressing and important. 
Through the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations, with 
which we are in dose touch and of which Miss Emilie Hutchin- 
son of our Department of Economics has been for the past 
year Director, through the Columbia University Conmiittee 
on Women's War Work, which can tell us especially of war 
demands, and through our Secretary, Miss Doty, who man- 
ages the appointments in the Barnard office, we are able to 
keep informed regarding conditions and needs in the outer 
world. Our faculty advisers give considerable time to coun- 
seling undergraduates regarding their future professions. The 
amount of all this work has, however, so greatly increased that 
we should probably soon add to our staff a specialist in these 
questions, who can devote most of her energy to discussing in 
detail with the individual students their abilities and plans, 
and trying to place them on graduation in suitable positions. 

In spite of this concern with vocational problems, the Col- 
l^;e has no intention of neglecting instruction in philosophy, 
religion, literature, history, and the other social sciences, or of 
relaxing in any other way its efforts to help its students to 
think straight, to follow sound ideals, and to develop into citi- 
zens competent to grapple wisely with the immense questions 
confronting our country and the world. 

On the whole, the 3^ear has been an unusually eventful and 
significant one. The College has faced some perplexing prob- 
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lems, and at several points has made definite progress. It 
can look forward with confidence to further development and 
to effective service even amidst the rapidly changing and 
sometimes bewildering conditions of these days of war. 

Respectfully submitted 

Virginia C, Gildersleeve 

Deem 

June JO, igi8 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 
REPORT OF THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 3O, I918 

To the President of the University and the 
Trustees of Teachers College 

Sirs: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith the reports of 
the Directors of the Schools of Education and Practical 
Arts for the academic year ending June 30, 1918. At my 
request, and because of my absence on official business con- 
cerned with the organization of the educational work in the 
General Military Hospitals, these reports cover all phases of 
University activity in Teachers College during the year 
under review. 

Respectfully submitted 

James E. Russell 
Dean 

June 30, 2918 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I918 

To the Dean of Teachers College 
Sir: 

I herewith submit my report for the School of Education 
for the academic year 1917-1918: 

The total number of students enrolled in the School of Edu- 
cation has been 1,078 (not including graduate students with 
Enrollment "Mijors in Practical Arts), as compared with 1,103 
for the preceding year; i66 graduate students 
elected Practical Arts majors, as against 174 in 1916-1917. 
The matriculated students of both schools in the summer ses- 
sion of 1917, not in attendance during the regular year, num- 
bered 1,588. Of the total number of students in the School of 
Exlucation during the academic year, 116 were enrolled as unclas- 
sified graduate students, 622 indicated their desire to become 
candidates for the Master'sor Doctor'sdegree, and 466 were mat- 
riculated unclassified students. Of this latter number 220 were 
enrolled as candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
In the preceding year there were 574 candidates for the degree 
of Master of Arts and 266 imdassified graduate students. 

During the year the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
conferred upon 19 students, 11 of whom had taken the Master's 
degree at Columbia. This is the greatest 
Did^Ms" number of candidates ever granted this d^jee 

through Teachers College in a single year. 
In previous years the greatest numbers were 15 candidates in 
1911 and 13 candidates in 1914. In the preceding year 9 doc- 
torates were awarded. For the academic year 1917-1918, 304 
students in Teachers College received the degree of Master of 
Arts, 4 the degree of Master of Science, and 342 the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. 
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The total number of diplomas granted during the regular 
academic year was 417. 

Of the 778 graduate students, 82 held the Master of Arts 

degree of Columbia University; 236 students held the degree of 

Bachelor of Science from Teachers College. 

Other colleges and universities were represented T^• * -u" ^^^ 
- „ >. •, «. , ^. i. -^T Cr , ^ Distribution 

as follows: College of the City of New York, 38; 

Hunter, 34; Wellesley, 28; Chicago, 27; Vassar, 21; New 
York University, 20; Syracuse, 17; Harvard, 15; Mount 
Holyoke, 15; Smith, 14; Adelphi, 13; Cornell, 13; Michigan, 
13; Illinois, 12; Wisconsin, 11 ; California, 10; Yale, lo; New 
York State Normal, 9; Northwestern, 9; Ohio Wesleyan, 9; 
Missouri, 9; Colgate, 8; Dickinson, 8; Minnesota, 8; Ne- 
braska, 8; Washington, 8; Goucher, 7; Indiana, 7; Leland 
Stanford, 7; Oberlin, 7; Amherst, 6; Boston, 6; Pennsyl- 
vania, 6; Bucknell, 5; Colorado State Teachers College, 5; 
Franklin and Marshall, 5; Iowa, 5; Lafayette, 5^ Ohio State, 
5; Princeton, 5; Peabody, 5; Texas, 5. 

In the choice of subjects other than education pursued by 
the Teachers College students in other parts of the University, 
the following departments attracted the great- 
est number: English, 280; history, 165; psy- Tsi^^rt* 
chology, 92; Spanish, 75; sociology, 63; 
French, 60; chemistry, 36; comparative literature, 32 ; mathe- 
matics, 31 ; business, 29; music, 29; philosophy, 23; economics, 
21; German, 20; Latin, 18; public health, 18; physical 
education, 15; social economy, 14; contemporary literature, 
13. Thirty-five other subjects were chosen by a smaller 
number of students. A total of 1,175 class registrations repre- 
sents the interest of the Teachers College students in other 
phases of University work. 

Practical field work of the students was necessarily inter- 
rupted by the war. Nevertheless, members of the College staff 
and students of the Department of Educational 
Administration conducted the survey of the public ^^vi^k 

schools of Paterson, N. J., in which work forty- 
five students of the department participated. Sixteen students 
in rural education took part in local surveys. Thirty students 
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in the supervision of teaching participated in a survey of the 
educational work of the Jewish Orphanage at Pleasantville, 
N.Y. 

A new phase of practical field work is being developed 
through the co5peration of the Department of Psychology and 
of Elementary Supervision in the measurement of achieve- 
ments in the various field subjects during the past year. In 
this work 145 students participated, investigating the work of 
12,000 school pupils. The work was conducted in the Horace 
Mann School; the Orphanage of the Hebrew Sheltering Arms 
Society at Pleasantville, N. Y.; the Hope Farm School of 
Verbank, N. Y.; the public schools of Stamford, Conn., and 
Congers, N. Y.; Ethical Culture School, and several public 
schools of New York City; and in the public schools of various 
cities of New Jersey. 

Forty-two students were engaged in some form of practice 
teaching outside of the College schools, and sixteen were en- 
gaged in supervised religious field work. 

In the sunmier session students in Teachers College are not 
differentiated from those of other departments of the Univer- 
sity, in their registration, but numbers may be 
SeMdon'^ estimated from the class enrollments. For the 
summer session of 1916, the class enrollment in 
the College was 13,920, while the entire summer school regis- 
tration was 8,000, of whom probably 5,000 took work in Teach- 
ers College. The class registration in Teachers College in 191 7 
was 9,347, while the total attendance in the summer session 
was 6,000. For the summer of 1918 the class enrollment of 
summer session students in Teachers College is 8,372. The 
decline for the year 191 7 was due to the recent entry of our 
country into the war. That there was no greater decline during 
the present session is a matter of great satisfaction. While 
there is a slight loss in class enrollment, this is partially ex- 
plained by the change in the point ratings of many of the 
Teachers College courses. The actual number of students in 
the summer session of which Teachers College had its full share 
was only one hundred and twenty-two less than last year. 
Instructors and students unite in testifying that the work has 
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been most satisfactory. Evidently war conditions have but 
emphasized to the teaching profession of the country the 
fundamental value of the instruction which the College offers. 

The work of the year has shown no new line of development, 
but the maintenance of the high standards of previous years in 
all lines and the successful development of lines 
but recently introduced. There has been no thc^Year 
modification of requirements for degrees and no 
change of note in the conditions of the institution, and but 
slight interruption of the College procedure due to partial 
occupation of members of the staff in war activities. 

As with all colleges, Teachers College and its several mem* 
bers have been vitally concerned with our contributions to the 
winning of the war. As during the previous year, 
a series of short emergency courses was given in ™cwin^ 
both schools of Teachers College during the per- 
iod May 20 to May 29. Again this policy was markedly 
successful. Attendance in the courses varied from 40 to 700. 
The Practical Arts courses were popular with the students 
from the School of Education. Among the educational courses 
given, the most popular were those which dealt with the his- 
torical backgrounds of the war and the economic and geo- 
graphical conditions involved, and those on training for social 
service, and for patriotic propaganda. 

While this year no additional members of the staff of the 
School of Education have withdrawn for military service, a 
number of them are contributing a large part of w w ir 
their time to patriotic service. More than forty of . ^ m^n 
them are participating in some form of service, ^f (^^ 5^^ 
either for theGovemment or for some patriotic so- 
ciety. It is manifestly impossible to enumerate all of these. 
Yet it involves no invidious distinction to mention especially 
the work of Professor Thomdike, service for the War Depart- 
ment in connection with the examination of aviation recruits 
and as executive secretary of the sub-committee on problems 
of aviation; that of Professor Bigelow, for the American Social 
Hygiene Association in co5peration with the Surgeon General's 
Office; and that of Professor Strayer, as chairman of the 
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National Education Association Joint Commission on the 
National Emergency in Education. These are comparable to 
your own outstanding services in the formulation of the 
program for the rehabilitation education of wounded soldiers. 

Similar to these services is the enlarged opportunity for 
national activity which comes from the election to the presi- 
dency of the National Education Association of Professor 
Strayer, an honor to the institution which he represents as 
well as a compliment and recognition worthily bestowed upon 
him. 

During the year, sixteen students have left the College for 
active military service, and ten for service in the Red Cross, 

^ , Y. M. C. A., and similar work. Our service 

Students in ri • . wt « 

War Activities ^^ °®^ ^^^*^ 350 stars. We have to 

record with sorrow and yet with reverential 
pride that three of our former students have made the supreme 
sacrifice. These are: Locksley McKnight, of Edmonton, 
Canada, a student in 1915; Howard Vincent Pickering, of 
Winona, Canada, a student during 1912-1914; and Floyd 
Alonzo Stevens, of Ridgewood, New Jersey, a student during 
1914-1915. Mr. McKnight and Mr. Pickering were members 
of the Canadian overseas force and were killed on the field of 
battle. Mr. Stevens was with the Columbia University Am- 
bulance unit, and died from wounds received while rescuing 
the wounded from No Man's Land. To the memory of these 
we render our homage and our tribute of highest respect. 

Respectfully submitted 

Paul Monroe 
Director 

June 30, IQ18 
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SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ARTS 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I918 

To the Dean of Teachers College 
Sir: 

I submit herewith my annual report as Director of the School 
of Practical Arts for the year dosing June 30, 1918. 

The total registration of regular students in the School of 
Practical Arts from September, 1917, to June, 1918, was 
1,307, 1,141 undergraduate and 166 gradu- ^^^ , ^ 
ate. In addition, more than 550 extension 
students were admitted to technical courses for which they 
were well qualified, and 944 auditors attended the Special 
Short Courses, of six to twelve lectures each, conducted by the 
School of Practical Arts in cooperation with the University 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. Last year (1916-1917) there 
were 1,157 undergraduate and 174 graduate students in Prac- 
tical Arts. The School, therefore, lost twenty-four students, 
^teen undergraduate and eight graduate. The following 
tabulation shows the attendance of matriculated students for 
the six years of the School (1912-1918) and for the year 
1911-1912: 





Undergradu- 


Graduate 


Total in 


Total in 
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Students, 


Practical 


Teachers 




Practical 
Arts 


Practical 
Arts 
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589 
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I9I2-I9I3 


809 


15 
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I9I3-I9I4 
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37 
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I9I4-I9I5 
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95 
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1,331 
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1,141 
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1.307 
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GRADUATE STUDENTS IN TEACHERS COLLEGE WITH MAJOR 
WORK IN PRACTICAL ARTS, I917-I918 

1916-1917 1917-1918 

Household 94 80 

Fine Arts 25 25 

Industrial Arts 12 9 

Music 12 5 

Nursing and Health ', 6 8 

Physical Education 18 24 

Unclassified 7 15 

Total Graduate Students in Practical Arts 174 166 

Total Graduate Students in Teachers College 840 T^S 

The number (i66) of graduate students with major work in 
Practical Arts remains, as last year, approximately one-fifth 
of the total number (788) in Teachers College. 

As indicated by the above figures, wartime conditions have 
had little influence upon the total attendance of the School of 
Practical Arts. There has, however, been a decrease in the 
number of students, chiefly matriculated unclassified and grad- 
uate, who are prepared for the most advanced courses. This, 
of course, is the natural result of the national demand for 
experts in the field of practical arts, either as teachers or in the 
health and food-conservation movements. It is probable that 
we shall have a much more marked decrease of advanced stu- 
dents during the coming year. 

The School has been able to give some national service both 

in the preparation of its students for war work and in the direct 

service of many members of its staff who have 

a lona taken active parts in the organization and adminis- 
Service 

tration of the city, state and Federal movements 

in nursing, food conservation, physical training and hygiene, 

and practical arts education. In all these lines there have been 

overwhelming demands for help by the professional experts 

from the School, and it has been possible for our professors and 

instructors to give only a small part of the service for which 

opportunity has come. 

For the purpose of giving special preparation to students, 

much adaptation of regular courses has been made in each of 
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the six sections of the School, but especially in Household Arts 
and in Nursing. In addition, many special courses have been 
given, particularly in the last two weeks of the academic year, 
when all students of the School devoted their full time to short 
courses planned to help them prepare for or find opportunities 
for service during the summer of 1918. In connection with 
these short courses, a student committee registered the summer 
plans of all students who were able to make definite arrange- 
ments before the end of the college year. 

The Department of Nursing and Health has for many years 
been emphasizing the importance of selected types of college 
women entering the nursing profession, 
with the hope of advancing to important ^ ^ NiwbT** 

positions; but four years in college and 
three years in a hospital training school have made it impos- 
sible for most of the best qualified college women to consider 
nursing as a possible profession. Obviously, the problem is 
essentially parallel to that of combining academic and medical 
education. Hitherto, there has been no serious attempt at a 
solution, and our Department of Nursing and Health has 
accepted as students only graduate nurses who have usually 
been ranked as Juniors or as unclassified students. 

It has long been evident that the peculiar advantages of the 
School of Practical Arts for combining academic study and 
practical training in curricula for the Bachelor of Science degree 
ought to make it possible to complete a plan whereby a young 
woman who has graduated from high school may complete a 
combined curriculum for the Bachelor's d^:ree and a nursing 
diploma within five years. Such a possibility would appeal 
especially to young women who have natural qualifications 
for leadership in the executive, social-welfare, and educational 
work now opening to graduates in nursing who are exception- 
ally prepared for more than the routine work of a graduate 
nurse. 

During the past year arrangements have been completed 
whereby a high-school graduate entering the School of Prac- 
tical Arts as a Freshman when at least nineteen years of age 
may combine an academic and nursing program leading to the 
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Bachelor's degree with regular training for nursing in a hospital 
training school. High-school graduates accepted by the De- 
partment of Nursing and Health will register for two years as 
students in the School of Practical Arts and then be con- 
sidered for admission to the Presbyterian Hospital School of 
Nursing. If accepted by the Hospital School, the students will 
spend about two years at the hospital, and then return to 
Teachers College for 24 points of required Senior courses. 
The total time will be about four and one-half calendar years. 
Students who have completed two years of satisfactory work 
in other colleges will find it necessary to devote three years 
to the combined program of the Hospital School and the 
School of Practical Arts, making a total of five years for a 
nursing diploma and the Bachelor of Science degree. 

The School has taken the opportunity to train special 

workers needed for occupational and physical therapy in the 

military hospitals in the United States and 

Reconstruction -rv • ^i. r 11 r 

^j^ ^^ overseas. Durmg the year, a full program for 

training workers in occupational therapy was 
given each Session, and in the Spring Session a short program 
of eight weeks. In the Spring Session, a short program in 
physical therapy was given to a group of students who were 
selected on the basis of extensive training in physical educa- 
tion. Full programs in occupational and physical therapy 
have been announced for the Summer Session of 1918 and for 
the Winter Session of igift-iQiQ, 

The plans for conducting the Teachers College special short 
courses for popular instruction in co5peration with the Uni- 
versity Institute of Arts and Sciences have worked 
ShorT successfully during the past year. The range of 
Courses courses offered and the attendance of auditors have 
been affected somewhat by war conditions; never- 
theless, 944 auditors attended special courses of from six to 
twelve lessons in home-making, textiles, nursing, and phydcal 
education. A number of the short courses related to wartime 
problems and were attended by many women who hoped to 
fit themselves for some kind of special service. 
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The 'honor system', devised a year ago by a large group 
of leading undergraduates, has been elaborated and put 
into operation by the Students* Executive Coun- 
dl. It is proving quite satisfactory both to \J^^^ 

Faculty and to the great majority of students. 
Representative students are especially pleased with the good 
results from that clause of the honor code which concerns 
honesty in work done outside of the dass rooms. 

Respectfully submitted 

M. A. BiGELOW 

Director 
June 30, 1918 
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COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
REPORT OF THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I918 

To the President of the University 
Sir: 

I have the honor of submitting the following report for the 
academic year 1917-1918: 

Like the other schools of the University, we have suffered 
severe inroads upon both our faculty and student body from 
the demands made upon us in the interest of the 
Ccmditions ^^^^^^ defense. Although these demands and 
our methods of meeting them probably do not 
differ materially from those of the other schools, it seems desir- 
able, even if only for historical purposes, to record them here. 

A large number of our students, representing all classes, have 
entered the army and navy, nearly all of them voluntarily. In 
such cases, wherever practicable, concessions have been made 
in our requirements for advancement and graduation, based 
upon authority of the State Education Department. Those 
who withdrew previous to the close of the first half of the sec- 
ond semester were deemed ineligible for promotion or gradua- 
tion. Liberal provisions will be made for them upon the 
resumption of their school work. Those who withdrew subse- 
quently to the time named have been promoted or graduated, 
or denied such recognition, in accordance with their respective 
records up to the time of their withdrawal. The response to 
their country's call has been equally prompt among our grad- 
uates, more than two hundred in all having enlisted up to the 
present time. 

The disarrangements which have resulted in our faculty have 
been relatively greater than those among the students. In 
some cases, a vacancy has been filled only to be again created. 
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In the face of the distracting experiences of the times, diffi- 
culties of a somewhat novel character have occurred in the 
maintenance of scholarship and decorum among the students. 
The demands upon the attention which have arisen from un- 
precedented conditions and happenings in our own country 
and in the world at large have been irresistible, with the result 
that routine work has suffered. Such conditions, moreover, 
are calculated to excite an imeasy spirit and erratic activity. 
Fortunately, these difficulties were anticipated by the faculty, 
which has engaged systematically in meeting and overcoming 
them, so that we have been unable to appreciate any deterio- 
ration in the closing work of the year. 

In addition to our losses from the above-named causes, we 
have been forced to part with the services of Dr. Mansfield, our 
Professor of Pharmacognosy, one of our own graduates, who 
has been engaged here as teacher for the past twelve years 
and who has developed his department into a high state of 
efficiency. Dr. Mansfield has been called to assume the office 
of Dean in the Albany College of Pharmacy. The vacancy 
thus caused has been filled by the promotion of Dr. Charles 
W. Ballard, for some years our Instructor in the same depart- 
ment. Dr. Ballard has studied medicine as well as pharmacy 
and has specialized in the microscopy and composition of foods 
as well as of drugs, and he will, no doubt, prove a worthy suc- 
cessor in the chair of Pharmacognosy. 

During the past year, three fitting memorials to deceased 
distinguished pharmacists have been founded in this school, in 
the form of prizes for superior scholarship. 
The E. R. Squibb annual prize of $ioo has ^^^ andpS^ 
been establidied by the house of E. R. 
Squibb and Company, of this city, in honor of its founder, one 
of the most eminent of American pharmacists and one of the 
most generous friends of this school in the dark days of its 
early history. The Louis Dohme Prize of an equal amount, has 
been established by the house of Sharpe and Dohme, of Balti- 
more, as a member of which firm Mr. Louis Dohme has 
contributed greatly to the development of American pharmacy. 
The Joseph Weinstein Prize, consisting of a compound micro- 
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scope, to be awarded annually, has been founded by the New 
York Retail Druggists' Association, Dr. Weinstein having 
been the first Doctor of Pharmacy to be greiduated by this 
school. It is very pleasant for us to find our prizes taking the 
form of memorials for services of this kind. 

We are fortunate in being able to report continued financial 
prosperity, in spite of the highly adverse conditions of the year. 
. , Not only have our increased pecuniary obligations 
been fully discharged, but an additional payment 
has been made upon our mortgage. This result is in no small 
measure due to our announcement last year of an increase in 
admission requirements of from one to two years of high school 
work, to take effect for the coming session. A number of stu- 
dents hastened the date of their matriculation in order to avoid 
what they unfortunately r^;arded as an uncalled-for addi- 
tional burden. The same influence will doubtless tend to still 
further decrease matriculation for the coming session, already 
greatly curtailed by the conditions already discussed. In spite 
of all, however, it appears probable that we shall go through 
the coming year without incurring a deficit. 

Much interest has been created in our faculty by the receipt 
of the following communication: 

(Letter-head of American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties) 

June 19, 19 1 8 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Columbia University, 
New York. N. Y. 

My dear President Butler: 

At the last meeting of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties the following resolution was adopted: 

That the Executive Committee be instructed to investigate 
the organization of schools, to determine if there are cases where 
two schools are paying but one membership fee and the same men 
are representing two schools maintaining different requirements, 
and that the Executive Committee report at the next annual 
meeting. 
The resolution seems to me to be unfortunately worded as it would bdi- 
cate that the principal object to be gained by this investigation would lie 
in the payment of an additional membership fee, whereas the real object of 
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the resolution, as developed by the discussion on the floor, was entirely 
different. 

It would seem that this resolution applied to the College of Pharmacy of 
the City of New York and the Department of Pharmacy of Columbia Uni- 
versity, it being the general impression that these are essentially separate 
institutions, with separate faculties, distinct enrolment of students, and 
separate commencements in connection with graduation, and that while 
the College of Pharmacy of the City of New York is represented in the 
American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, the Department of 
Pharmacy of Columbia University is not so represented. If this statement 
reikesents the facts, it would be very desirable that the Department of 
Pharmacy of Columbia University should be enrolled in the Conference in 
order that the Conference might have the benefit of this University affilia- 
tion. It is the University ideals for which the Conference is striving, and it 
therefore desires the counsel of those who can speak for the University. 

I would very much appreciate a statement from you covering this sub- 
ject which would enable me to make a report at the forthcoming meeting. 

Respectfully 
(Signed) J. A. Koch 
Chairman, Executive Committee 

June 30^ IQ18 



In my reply to this letter, as requested by you, I stated the 
facts regarding the relations between this School and the Uni- 
versity, explaining that the former, chartered nearly a century 
i^;o, was made the Department of Pharmacy of the University 
in 1904, so that there is but one school; that this School gives 
the regular course in pharmacy established by the laws of this 
State and approved by the Conference, and, in addition, a 
higher course, with College Entrance requirements, and ac- 
cording with the University standards. 

Since the language of the latter part of Secretary Koch's 
letter appeared calculated to convey the impression to one not 
familiar with the facts that this School has failed in loyalty to 
the University ideal, and in efforts to promote it, I directed the 
attention of the Executive Committee of the Conference to the 
following facts, which show that we have been exceptionally 
active and successful among the university schools of the Con- 
ference in elBForts to establish the university standard in phar- 
macy. 
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No results whatever had been attained' in this country, so 
far as we know, in interesting pharmacy organizations and 
state legislatures in a university course in pharmacy until this 
School undertook that almost hopeless task, many years ago, 
by introducing into the New York State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation a resolution recommending to the Legislature compul- 
sory graduation from a pharmacy school imposing an entrance 
requirement of one year of high school work. The result of this 
attempt was well calculated to discourage further effort. 
Twice we were literally hooted down. The attempt was re- 
peated again and again, and eventually, by the aid of some of 
the other schools of the state, and especially by that of the 
State Education Department, it was successful. It is very 
true that for many years previously, the schools of some of the 
western universities had maintained much higher standards, 
but they had no support whatever in the direction of com- 
pulsory preparation from their state governments, and very 
little from their pharmacy associations. They performed a 
great service, and under trying conditions, in maintaining 
their standards and in inducing a small voluntary compliance 
therewith. At the time, however, the great bulk of the 
licensees of the country had had no school training, developing 
through the old apprentice system, so that pharmacy and the 
university were practically separated and quite inharmonious. 
The action of New York influenced the pharmacy of the state, 
and progress has been continuous and healthy ever since. It 
is not too much to say that there has been here a complete 
reform in the attitude of pharmacy toward phsurmacy educa- 
tion, and the outlook for still greater improvement is now more 
hopeful than at any previous time. Although the university 
standard has not yet been attained, we know of no greater 
service that we could have rendered in that direction. 

Our next step was that of introducing a similar resolution 
into the meeting of the American Conference of Pharmaceuti- 
cal Faculties held at Indiemapolis in 1906. In advance of that 
meeting, this School addressed a circular letter to other uni- 
versity schools, urging the importance of the attempt and 
asking for their support. Almost without exception, this aid 
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was refused, most of those schools either absenting themselves 
or remaining neutral until the latter part of the session. The 
opposition was literally bitter. The discussion continued dur- 
ing the entire day and into the small hours of the following 
morning, but an overwhelmingly affirmative vote was at last 
recorded. Since that time, progress has been as great in the 
Conference as in this state, though far less steady, and both 
are now working under a requirement of two years of high 
school work as an entrance requirement. There is now, how- 
ever, a controversy between this state and many of the uni- 
versity schools. The latter would force the Conference stan- 
dard to far outrun sentiment in pharmaceutical circles. There 
is at present a healthful, though not yet a strong tendency 
among the states to recognize pharmacy school training by the 
enactment of compulsory legislation. New York views this 
movementwith anxious care lest it be antagonized and checked, 
and believes that this may result in the country at large, as we 
know that it would in the east, by rash and violent advances. 
We are, therefore, accused of inconsistency because we will not 
support precipitate proposals. The truth is that we have 
never wavered in our original undertaking to advance require- 
ments concurrently with professional sentiment. Of the two, 
we regard the latter as far more important. We bespeak uni- 
versity support in a course that is not only loyally ambitious, 
but conservatively effective. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that the general disoi^;ani- 
zation resulting from the war has not sufficed to check activ- 
ity in the development of pharmaceutical education. Never 
before has more earnest study been devoted toward securing 
a broader and better curriculum leading to the several degrees 
recognized in this profession. Both our own state authority 
and the American Conference are earnestly at work on this 
subject and important action is likely to be taken by both 
bodies during the coming year. It is to be noted that these 
activities assume two distinct, and in some particulars, antag- 
onistic forms, based on the two great interests in the business 
of the retail pharmacist, where the commercial side threatens 
to submerge the professional side. The term 'commercial' here 
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refers to those extensive lines of photographic material, to- 
bacco £ind cigars, foods £ind refreshments, dry goods, toys, 
stationery, sporting goods, and other articles the sale of which 
properly applies to the department store. It is doubtful if 
this form of work does not already employ the major portion 
of the pharmacy clerk's service. Pharmacists who are prin- 
cipally interested in this side of the business, demand clerks 
who are specially trained as salesmen. Naturally, those who 
are preparing for such positions seek instruction of this kind. 
This class of employers and clerks usually deprecate scientific 
and professional study smd training, as well as the general 
educational work of the pharmacy school. Such interests con- 
trol legislation in most, if not in all of the states, and they 
resist those professional requirements which the schools desire 
to impose. They would either permit candidates who have had 
no school training whatever to become licensed pharmacists, 
or they accord their preference to the graduates of those schools 
which do not impose adequate entrance and graduation re- 
quirements. The result is that schools of the better class do 
not receive the support necessary for their maintenance. 
While the schools, with few exceptions, are anxiously concerned 
to find methods for correcting this situation, they differ widely 
in their views as to how it can best be accomplished. Many 
of those schools whose financial support is independent of their 
income from instruction fees believe in imposing full profes- 
sional requirements. Where this has been tried, a complete 
split has occurred between pharmacy, as represented in state 
practice, sentiment and legislation, and the activities of the 
schools themselves, and there has been no progress in improv- 
ing the general professional status. 

Another element among the schools believes that the de- 
mand for clerks with at least some school training should not 
be thus destroyed, but should be met by such means as will 
^dually elevate sentiment and eventually lead the entire 
pharmaceutical body to appreciate the value of a satisfactory 
professional training. It is not unlikely that the final result 
will be that of establishing a class of druggists, privileged to 
perform the non-professional service of the pharmacy, and 
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requiring relatively little school training, and a second class, 
who may engage in legitimate professional work. 

The state of New York and its schools adhere to the view 
that the surest way to attain final success is to proceed along 
the line of gradual development. 

The situation as it stands is leading to the evolution of two 
quite different curricula. The one, on which the present activ- 
ity of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties is 
based, comprises a course of two years, each of not less than 
six hundred hours, based on two years of high school work. 
The other is a course of four full academic years, based on 
high school graduation, and including cultural as well as 
strictly professional subjects. Both curricula will be devel- 
oped during the coming year, and whatever may be the fate of 
the more ambitious one, the mere work of preparing and dis- 
cussing them cannot fail to accomplish great good in the case 
of both. 

Respectfully submitted 

H. H. RusBY 
Dean 

June jOf 1918 
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SUMMER SESSION 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

FOR THE SUMMER SESSION OF I918 

To the President of the University 
Sir: 

It is my privilege to present herewith the Report of the 
nineteenth Summer Session of the University which opened 
July 8 and closed August i6, 1918. 

The problems presented to the Administrative Board of 
the Summer Session in preparing for the summer of 1918 
were of a different character from those ordinarily met in the 
conduct of this part of the University work. They may be 
summed up in the general statement that we were compelled 
to present a program which would meet the demands of the 
students who attend at this time of the year, at a cost to the 
University as low as the attainment of this purpose would 
permit. The problem was financial and not merely educa- 
tional. 

The number of students in 1917 was at least 2000 less than 
in 1 9 16; therefore, the endeavor was made to have at least 
R i tr ti ^ large a number of students as were in atten- 
dance in 1917. As a record of achievement it is 
sufRcient for me to say that this was accomplished, and as a 
result over 6000 students registered and have engaged in their 
studies with an earnestness which even excels that of years past. 
It is idle perhaps to enumerate the causes which tended to re- 
duce our numbers. I might mention the absence of men at 
war, the need of economy in the home, and the high rate of 
railroad fare established just before the opening of the Summer 
Session. 

To meet this situation it was the object of the Administra- 
tive Board to present a very strong program of study with 
essentials predominating, with abundant courses appropriate 
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to a war season, and with a sharp diminution in courses called 
for by specialists, which may be regarded as the luxuries in 
education. 

In 1915 there were 5961 students; in 1917, 6144 students; 
and in 191 8, 6023 students. The figures of this year, there- 
fore, show an increase over the year of 1915 and are about 
the same as those of 191 7. Certain items of registration are 
interesting in view of the demand which has been made upon 
the men of the country. The question arises as to the number 
of men attending in the Summer Session of this year as com- 
pared with the women. The registration for 191 7 stood 2003 
men, 32.60%, against 1441 women, 67.40%. This year the 
men number 1710 against 4312 women,' showing that the men 
students of the Summer Session are rapidly decreasing in 
number. This can easily be explained by reason of the war. 
The normal percentage of men to women in the Summer 
Session, as indicated in the year 1915, is 40% men to 60% 
women. This percentage represents the usual comparative 
registration of the sexes in the Summer Session. The number 
of new students in 1917 was 3402, s^ainst 2742 previously 
registered. This year there were 3431 new students; those 
previously r^stered numbered 2591. Here again it is notice- 
able that the Summer Session has drawn a greater number of 
new students. This may be accounted for by the presence of 
those who are taking the emergency courses for national service 
and who would not otherwise have come to the University. 

In general, the r^stration from the states outside of New 
York was somewhat less than in 191 7, but certain states showed 
an increase. From the state of Massachusetts there was an 
increase of 19; from the state of New Hampshire an increase 
of 7; from the state of Pennsylvania an increase of 2; from 
the state of Vermont an increase of 10; from North Carolina 
an increase of i; from West Virginia an increase of 10; from 
Alabama an increase of 3; from Arkansas an increase of 9; 
from Mississippi an increase of 4; from Oklahoma an increase 
of 3 ; from Tennessee an increase of 4 ; from Illinois an increase 
of 23; from Iowa an increase of i ; from Kansas an increase 
of 3; from Michigan an increase of 30; from Minnesota an 
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increase of 1 1 ; from Missouri an increase of 4; from Nebraska 
an increase of 3; from South Dakota an increase of 9; from 
Arizona an increase of i ; from Idaho an increase of i ; from 
New Mexico an increase of 2. In a number of other states 
the registration was almost identical with that of other years. 
From Greater New York there was an increase of 96. Con- 
sidering the registration of students according to residence we 
may say that, on the whole, the war has tended rather to de- 
crease, although in a small degree, the number of students 
coming from states outside of New York and to increase the 
number of those whose residence is in New York City. 

The instructors in the Summer Session for 1918 numbered 
327; of these 237 were men and 90 women. Of the assistants 
there were 31 men and 28 women. The instructors 
St^ff '"^ ^^ ^^^ School of Demonstration numbered 2 men 
and 12 women, and the instructors in the Junior 
High School numbered 4 men and i woman. In 1917 there 
were 383 instructors of whom 307 were men and 76 women. 
These statistics indicate that a larger number of students was 
cared for by a smaller number of instructors than in the pre- 
ceding year and that the number of women instructors was 
increased by 14 as compared with the men, whose numbers 
were 70 less than in 1917. 

The number of courses offered in 1918 was 593 as compared 
with 584 of 1 91 7. Here again the policy of economy is very 
evident, for we offer more courses with a smaller body of 
instructors than in the preceding year. The University like- 
wise relied upon its own staff more fully than in 191 7, for the 
number of instructors from outside the University was 84 as 
compared with 118 in 1917, 104 in 1916, and 108 in 1915. 

As to the program of studies, we cannot claim that there 
was any particular or special modification. The usual Summer 
Session plan was followed. Teachers College 
Studies" ° offered as near an approximation to the courses 
of the year as possible. As far as the general 
subjects of study are concerned, the cultural work of the under- 
graduate courses was exceedingly well represented. The sub- 
jects especially called for in the professional schools were also 
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found in the program. Attention should be called particularly 
to the War Emergency Training Courses which were especially 
prominent in the program of this Summer Session. Thus, a 
series was established for the training of men and women in 
statistics for government service. Courses were offered also 
in navigation and radio tel^;raphy, and a number in food 
conservation and food chemistry. Three were offered in nurs- 
ing, one in Red Cross accounting, and a full series of home 
health volunteer courses. The program of the Summer Session 
was also well supplied with war time courses in agriculture, 
sociology, economics, military French, physiology, and with 
courses in drafting, chemistry, and personnel management for 
the training of men who desired to enter civilian government 
service. 

In addition to these subjects, the Summer Session offered 
a group of lectures known as National Service Courses. These 
were classified as follows: Community Coun- 
cils, Red Cross Home Service, Community ^ *° f f ^ 
Centers, Food Conservation, National Thrift, Lectures 

and Junior Red Cross and Home Health Volun- 
teers. All of these were well attended and proved to be of 
extraordinary value to those who are interested in national 
service in its widest scope. These lectures on National Service 
were furnished the public without charge. 

The Summer Session has this year, as in other years, con- 
sidered particularly the entertainment of the students in their 
hours of recreation. We have provided this Free Concerts 
summer a series of outdoor concerts for three 
evenings in the week from 8 to lo. These concerts were offered 
not merely to the Summer Session students but beginning 
early in June were open to the public in general who were 
admitted by ticket which could be readily obtained on request. 
The expense of these concerts was met by outside contribu- 
tions so that the University simply furnished the use of the 
grounds and the light. Seats were reserved for those who had 
contributed and for the Summer Session students. The man- 
ner of the conduct of these concerts has called forth wide 
commendation. Huge throngs have been seen on the green; 
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at least 10,000 have been counted at some of the concerts. 
Mr. Edwin Franko Goldman, the leader of the New York 
Military Band, is deserving of the credit of this delightful 
experience inasmuch as he collected the funds, prepared pro- 
grams of an educational character, and gave himself without 
restraint to making these events successful. The lack of an 
auditorium is always felt at any of our Summer Session gather- 
ings and it is gratifying that the University grounds can thus 
be used, although the University gymnasium could not accom- 
modate the crowd who desired to attend on rainy evenings. 

The Summer Session convocation was held on the evening 
of Thursday, July 11, and was honored by the presence of the 
President. The program consisted of a brief 
Se^on*^ address of welcome by the President, an address 

Cbnvocation ^V Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, and community 
singing on the part of the students. About 2500 
people were present, among whom were the gentlemen who 
were preparing for overseas work under the direction of the 
Y. M. C. A. The purpose of this convocation was inspiration 
for national service. 

Two concerts were given in the gymnasium under the direc- 
tion of Professor Walter Henry Hall, Professor of Church and 
Choral Music. The first was the Midsummer 
Concerts Night's Dream read by Mr. David Bispham and 
Mendelssohn's musical accompaniment was ren- 
dered by a full orchestra. Choruses were sung by the Summer 
Session Chorus. 

The second concert was offered by the Summer Session 
chorus and consisted of the Edward Elgar 'Spirit of England', 
and selections from 'Stabat Mater'. The soloists were Miss 
Gretchen Morris, Miss Margaret Abbott, Mr. Daniel Beddoe» 
and Mr. William Tucker. These concerts are a special feature 
of the Summer Session and are regarded with the deepest 
interest by those who regularly return to the University for 
summer work. They are arranged with an educational pur- 
pose and are of a high standard of musical excellence. It is 
really remarkable that these concerts are given by a Summer 
Session Chorus after the few rehearsals during five weeks 
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and without interference with the r^^ular educational work 
of the session. 

The change which was made by the Administrative Board 
for the summer of 191 7, namely, the withdrawing of restric- 
tions as to the selection of courses, was main- 
tained in the Summer Session of 1918 and the Selection of 
result was extremely satisfactory. This plan Courses 

seems to be ideal for a University Summer 
Session. Students are allowed to select their programs under 
appropriate advice and can present their credits to the various 
schools of the University which restrict the number of credits 
which they recognize from Summer Session study. In other 
words, the Summer Session presents a program for the free 
action of the student, and the schools which offer the degrees 
establish the regulations properly restricting the number of 
courses which their students may be allowed to take in the 
summer. 

Professor Leonidas W. Crawford, Jr., has again cared for the 
excursions which are a regular feature of the Summer Session 
experience at Columbia University, As has been Excursions 
stated before, they are in two divisions — the first 
consisting of general excursions which may be attended by 
those who are busy with their studies and must regard these 
as a recreation, and the second which is open as a course in 
economics to those who can give special attention to New 
York City and its surroundings. We should record at this 
point our great indebtedness to those who have given oppor- 
tunity to the Summer Session students for visiting points of 
information and of educational interest. A total of 5395 
students attended the various excursions in the two divisions. 
Of these 2222 attended Division II for which 150 were en- 
rolled. What these excursions mean to the Summer Session 
students is readily understood from the fact that they in- 
cluded circumnavigating Manhattan Island, a visit to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, a visit to the New York Times ^ 
a visit to the Stock Exchange, a visit to the Sunshine Bakery, 
a visit to the Ziegler Publishing Company for the Blind, a 
visit to West Point, a visit to the John Wanamaker store, a 
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visit to the Washington Irving region, and above all, a visit 
to Camp Upton. 

The following public lectures were offered to the students 
and were open to the general public: 

Lecture by Franklin H. Giddings, Professor of Sociology and the History 
of Civilization, on 'Public Service and Industrial Duty in the Present World 
Public Lectures Crisis', attendance 200; by Elliott Dunlap Smith, State 
Cooperation Section of the Council of National Defense, 
on 'The Local Community Council and its National Usefulness', attendance 
100; by Elliott Dunlap Smith, on 'The War as Means of Bringing the 
Government to the People and the People to the Government', attendance 
60; by John Collier, Director of the New York Training School for Com- 
munity Center Workers, on 'The Relation of the Community Center to the 
Community Council', attendance 75; by Mr. hbon Feraru, in English, on 
'The Rumanian Peasant', attendance 50; by Professor David Snedden, on 
'Distinctions between Homemaking and Household Arts Education', at- 
tendance 175; by Thomas J. Riley, Ph.D., National Director of Home 
Service Institutes, Department Civilian Relief, American Red Cross, on 
'Discussion of the efforts of the Red Cross to keep up the morale of the men 
in the service by helping to maintain the morale of their families at home, 
keeping them in good spirits, health, and comfort', attendance 60; by Mr. 
Daniel Chase, Assistant Inspector of Physical Training, Military Training 
Commission of the State of New York, on 'Relief or Setting-up Drills for 
Country Schools', attendance 25; by Professor S. G. Patterson, in English, 
on 'Rousseau Redivive', attendance 35; by Mr. Daniel Chase, on 'Group 
Play and Games Adapted to Rural Schools without Equipment', atten- 
dance 25; by Professor Arthur W. Dow, on 'Art Appreciation', attendance 
260; by Mr. Frank Roscoe, A.M., Secretary, Teachers' Registration 
Council, England, formerly Professor of Education, University of Bir- 
mingham, on 'Educational Reconstruction in England'; by Thomas J. 
Riley, Ph.D., on 'Discussion of the e£Forts of the Red Cross to keep up 
the morale of the men in the service by helping to maintain the morale of 
their families at home, keeping them in good spirits, health, and comfort', 
attendance 50; by Thomas J. Riley, Ph.D., on 'Discussion of the efforts 
of the Red Cross to keep up the morale of the men in the service by helping 
to maintain the morale of their families at home, keeping them in good 
spirits, health, and comfort', attendance 40; by Mr. Daniel Chase, on 
'Contest Type of Plays and Games with the Use of Efficiency Tests for the 
Small Rural School', attendance 25; by M. P. de Bacourt, in French, on 
'La Presse fran^aise des origines k nos jours, 1°, Jusqu'^ la Revolution', 
attendance 100; by Professor J. P. Chamberlain, Head of the Legislative 
Drafting Bureau, Columbia University, on 'War Risk Insurance, Covering 
Allotments, Allowances, Compensation, Insurance, etc.', attendance 35; 
by Dr. David Snedden, on 'Household Arts Education as Liberal Educa- 
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tion'; by Mr. Daniel Chase, on 'Rural Schqpl Fairs and Field Days', 
attendance 25; by Professor Dow, on 'Art Appreciation', attendance 225; 
by Douglas C. McMurtrie, Director, Red Cross Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled Men, on The Re-education and Re-adjustment of Disabled 
Soldiers', attendance 50; by Mr. Daniel Chase, on 'A Three- Year Plan for 
a Rural School Using the Rotation Principle', attendance 25 ; by Thomas J. 
Riley, Ph.D., on The Red Cross as a National and International Move- 
ment', attendance 80; by Professor Kilpatrick, on 'Democracy and Religion 
and the New World Order', the first of a series of talks given on Sunday 
evenings in the Grove, attendance 800; by M. G. de Bothezat, on The 
Laws of Air-Resistance, attendance 25; by Dr. Katherine Bement Davis, 
Director of Women's Work, Social Hygiene Division, Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, U. S. War Department, to the women of the 
Summer Session, on 'Social Hygiene and the Moral Problems of Wartime', 
attendance 600; by Henry E. Jackson, Special Agent in Community 
Organization of the U. S. Bureau of Education, on 'The Discovery of the 
Schoolhouse: The Schoolhouse as the Community Capitol', attendance 40; 
by Dr. Felice Ferrero, Director, Italian Bureau of Information, on 'Aims 
of Italy in the Present War', attendance 75; by M. G. de Bothezat, on 
The Dynamics of the Motion of a Flat Plate', attendance 25; by Henry E. 
Jackson, on 'The Schoolhouse as Community Forum, as Neighborhood 
Club, as Recreation Center', attendance 40; by Professor Dow, on 'Art 
Appreciation', attendance 225; by Henry E. Jackson, on 'Robinson 
Crusoe's Challenge to Civilization', attendance 50; by Professor Rossetter 
G. Cole, on 'The Melodrama as a Modem Music Form', illustrated by 
his musical settings to 'King Robert of Sicily', 'Hiawatha's Wooing', and 
'Pierrot Wounded'; by Mr. Emilio Agramonte, in Spanish, on 'Simon Boli- 
var', attendance 40; by Henry E. Jackson, on 'The Hub of the Country Life 
Wheel: Community Buying and Banking', attendance 50; by M. G. de 
Bothezat on 'General Review of the Actual State of the Propeller Theory', 
attendance 20; by M. Pierre de Bacourt, in French, on 'La Presse fran^aise 
des origines k nos jours, 2^, de la revolution k nos jours', attendance 40; by 
Professor Crawford, on 'Washington Irving and the Washington Irving 
R^on', preparatory to Excursion No. 18; by Professor Dow, on 'Art 
Appreciation', attendance 225; by Henry E. Jackson, on 'Politics and 
Religion and the Public School', attendance 85; by Professor David 
Snedden, on 'Home Making Education and Vocational Education', at- 
tendance 250; by Henry £. Jackson, on 'How to Organize a Community 
Center', attendance 130; by Henry E. Jackson, on 'The Community a 
Little Democracy', attendance 55 ; second of a series of lectures on 'Democ- 
racy and Religion and the New World Order', given in the Grove Sunday 
evening, attendance 700; by Mr. Frederick K. Morris, on 'The War and 
tbe War Terrain in Northern Italy', illustrated, attendance 225; by Olin 
Templin, Director of the Collegiate Section of the United States Food 
Administration, on 'The Educational Program of the Food Administration', 
attendance no; by Mr. Charles Digby Wardlaw, on 'The Phjrsical Educa- 
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tion of the Adolescent Girl', attendance 60; by Professor F. de Onis, in 
Spanish, on 'Espafia y la Guerra', attendance 60; by Dr. Roy Lyman 
Wilbur, President of Leland Stanford University, special lecturer for the 
United States Food Administration, on The Effect of the War upon the 
Food Problems of the World', attendance 70; by Dr. Austin Baxter Keep, 
illustrated lecture on 'Colonial Books and Bookmen', I. Of the Seventeenth 
Century, attendance 40; by Professor George D. Strayer, President of The 
National Education Association, address on The National Emergency in 
Education', attendance 1500; by Miss Mary Porter Beegle, on The De- 
velopment of the Dance', attendance 100; by Dr. Roy Lyman Wilbur, on 
The Origin and First Plans of the Food Administration, including Food 
Conservation', attendance 100; Professor Bergen Davis, on 'Electrical 
Currents and Discharges', attendance 32; by Professor A. de Pierpont, 
in French, on 'L'Influence universelle de la langue fran^ise', attendance 
120; by Dr. Roy Lyman Wilbur, on The Methods for the Distribution of 
Staple Foods', attendance 100; 'Country Life Conference', speakers: Dean 
A. R. Mann, Cornell College of Agriculture, Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, 
State Demonstration Agent, Raleigh, N. C, Mr. Fred Eastman, The Red 
Cross Magazine, New York City, Mr. £. C. Higbie, Re-Education Camp, 
Trenton, N. J., attendance 250; lecture by Dr. Roy Lyman Wilbur, on 
'Special Problems in Food Administration; Prohibition, etc.', attendance 
50; 'Country Life Conference', speakers: Mr. H. W. Foght, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C, Mr. W. E. fialbrook, State Department of 
Education, Little Rock, Ark., Professor Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia 
University, Dean James E. Russell, Teachers College, attendance 600; 
by Dr. Roy Lyman Wilbur, on 'Plans for the Future of the Food Admin- 
istration', attendance 83; lecture on 'Religion and Democracy and the 
New World Order', third of a series of lectures given on Sunday in the 
Grove, attendance 350; by Mr. Charles A. Ruby of the National War Work 
Council of the Y. M. C. A., on 'Opportunities for National Service Offered 
by the Y. M. C. A.', attendance 40; by Professor H. C. Sherman, on 
'Russia in 191 7', illustrated, attendance 120; by Dr. J. L. Perrier, in 
Spanish, on 'El Movimiento literario en Colombia', attendance 60; lec- 
ture on 'Missions and World Democracy'; by Miss Sally Lucas Jean, 
Director of Field Work, Child Health Organization, on 'Child Life Conserva- 
tion as Patriotic Service', attendance 325; by Dean George B. Pegram, on 
'Scientific Training and the War', attendance 35; by Mr. Henry C. Olinger, 
in French, on 'Le Soldat frangais', attendance 65; by Frederick J. ReiUy, 
Principal of Public School No. 33 Bronx, on 'Principles in the Conduct of 
Elementary School Athletics', attendance 70; by Mr. Bedros Apelian, a 
noted Armenian, lecture on his personal experience with conditions in the 
Eastern War Zone, attendance 750; by Professor Eugene E. Agger of 
Columbia University, on 'The Economic Basis of Thrift', attendance 40; 
by Professor Frederick Morris Warren, in English, on 'Some French Traits', 
attendance 100; by Mrs. Jones of the Junior Department, lecture explain- 
ing the work of the Junior Red Cross, attendance 200; by Professor George 
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D. Stiayer, of Teachers College, Columbia University, Chairman of Educa- 
tion Work, National War Savings Committee, on The Thrift Program in 
the Schools', attendance 50; by Miss Ida M. Tarbell, editor and writer, 
representing the Women's Committee of the National Council of Defense, 
on 'What Women Are Doing in National Defense', attendance 600; by 
Professor Jesse Feiring Williams, on The Professional Training of the 
Physical Educator'; by F. C. Schwedtman, Vice-President, National 
City Bank, on 'The Business Man and Thrift', attendance 50; by Dr. 
W. L. Severinghaus, on 'High Temperature Measurements'; by Professor 
Jesse Feiring Williams, on 'Ideals in Physical Education', attendance 75; 
by Mr. Leon Feraru, in French, on 'Les Roumains dans la litt^ature fran- 
gaise', attendance 100; by Professor S. S. Huebner of the University of 
Pennsylvania, on 'Life Insurance in Its Relation to Saving', attendance 25; 
by Professor Charles T. McFarktne, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, on 'The National Prospects for Thrift after thie War', attendance 50; 
by Professor Benjamin R. Andrews of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, on 'The Budgeted Income and Thrift', attendance 40; lecture on 
'Religion and Democracy and the New World Order', fourth of a series of 
lectures given on Sunday evenings in the Grove, attendance 150. 

Religious exercises were held in the chapel every morning 
at 8 o'clock and were under the direction of Reverend Victor 
R. Jarvis who served as Acting Chaplain in the absence of 
Chaplain Knox. The Sunday services were held at 4:10 p. m. 
on the five Sundays of the Summer Session. For four Sundays 
the Reverend J. Stuart Holden was the University preacher. 
On one Sunday, July 21, the Reverend Elliot W. Brown, D.D., 
of the St. Nicholas Avenue Church was the substitute for 
Mr. Holden who was compelled to be absent on that day. 
Contributions received at the chapel services were assigned 
to the Red Cross. In addition to these services in the chapel, 
exercises of a similar religious character were held on the 
green every Sunday evening when the weather permitted. These 
were under the direction of Professor Benjamin R. Andrews. 

Another change which was most important and which had 
much to do with the strengthening of the Summer Session 
educational morale was the moving back of the 
last day of registration to Wednesday of the week as^ Early 
of registration. This act of the Administrative Registration 
Board has definitely established the necessity of 
a r^^ular and full attendance at the exercises of the Summer 
Session for the period of six weeks. 
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Camp Columbia, this year, became a military camp and was 
not used, except in small degree, for the purpose for which it 
Camp Columbia ^^^ originally intended. Students in the 
Schools of Mines, Engineering, and Chemistry 
attended for their practical work during the summer. The 
great number of students, however, were those who were under 
military discipline and training with the definite purpose of 
preparing themselves for the military service of the United 
States. Professor James K. Finch was in charge of the camp 
as Resident Director and Captain Ralph Hodder-Williams, 
who is held in high r^ard at Columbia University by reason 
of the service which he has rendered both at this camp and at 
Morningside Heights, was in full command as military leader. 
The presence of these gentlemen assured a most satisfactory 
summer. Residents living in the vicinity of the camp were 
liberal in their devotion to the interests of the camp and it is 
gratifying to record the help which has thus been rendered by 
those who are the nearest neighbors of Camp Columbia. 

The experience of the past summer points very clearly and 
directly to the policy which should be adopted for the Summer 
. Session of 1919. In view of war conditions 
of'ioTo'^ ^*^° ^^^ ^' ^^ possibility of the extension of the 
draft, we are facing again the possibility of a 
reduction in the number of registrations. It should be the 
policy of the University, therefore, to furnish subjects and 
courses which are essential, and not to supply what may be 
regarded as the luxuries in education. I would, therefore, 
advise the strengthening of the important courses such as 
economics, English, history, mathematics, and languages, and 
render these remarkably serviceable and attractive. Summer 
Session should repeat and amplify its program as far as national 
service is concerned. In fact, it will be necessary for us to 
remember continually that we are living in times which are 
abnormal, and educational programs should be built up with 
this idea thoroughly in mind. 

I must repeat what is my pleasure to mention in all my re- 
ports, namely, that the assistance in the different parts of the 
University rendered by both those who are in charge of im- 
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portant administrative positions and those who are subordi- 
nate, is deserving of the highest commendation. In some insti- 
tutions the student is regarded and treated as one upon whom 
certain favors are being conferred. It is gratifying to know 
that the reputation of Columbia University is entirely different 
and that the various members of the officers of administration 
all regard their duty as, first of all, the furnishing to the stu- 
dent in a most simple and unrestricted manner that for which 
he has come to the University. 

Respectfully submitted 

James C. Egbert 
Director 

August 77, igi8 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I918 

To the President 0} the University 
Sir: 

I desire to present herewith the report of Extension Teach- 
ing of the academic year ending June 30, 1918. 

In view of the conditions due to the war the Admmistrative 
Board of Extension Teaching expected a large decrease in 
the number of students attending classes under 
Acthdt^ ° ^^^^^ ^^^^' Notwithstanding this opinion, the 
record for the year is most satisfactory. The 
total number of students attending during 1916-1917 is 6718, 
and the total number of students attending during 1917-1918 
is 6657, a loss of 61. These were divided as follows: 

In the Extension Department under the Corporation there 
were 6008 students in 1916-1917 and 6016 in 1917-1918. 
In the Extension Classes under the Corporation of Teachers 
College there were 710 in 1916-1917 and 621 in 1917-1918. 
The reason for these slight changes in registratioh is found in 
the adaptability of the Extension Teaching plan to the giving 
of courses as need and occasion might demand. Thus, in the 
regular academic courses it is extremely difficult to add to the 
program which is prepared in the spring for the following year. 
In Extension Teaching, however, courses may be given simply 
on the demand and need of the moment. In consequence of 
this, Extension Teaching has been able- to care for a large 
number of war and emergency courses. Extraordinary service 
has thus been rendered both to the National Government and 
to the students who needed intensive courses as preparation 
for the particular service in which they desired to engage. I 
may say, then, that the striking features of Extension work 
for the past year are the maintenance of the registration with- 
out interference by reason of the withdrawal of students for 
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war service, and the extraordinary number of courses given 
for emergency purposes. May I add also, that notwithstanding 
this peculiar form of instruction which has been given during the 
past year, the standard has been maintained and special atten- 
tion has been devoted to the regularity of attendance and ex- 
actness of preparation even in courses so hurriedly organized as 
to lead to a suspicion that carelessness in these respects might 
be justified. The courses of instruction for the year, therefore, 
fall into two classes: those offered for the usual and normal 
Extension student, and those provided for emergency purposes. 

We have always held the view that the Extension student 
should be furnished with the same opportunities as the one 
who has the advantage of taking the larger program because 
of freedom from duties connected with remunerative employ- 
ment. Hence, Extension Teaching in its regular work has 
furnished these students with the same courses and with 
instructors of the same grade as those associated with the 
various schools of the University. We have recognized the 
difference to exist simply in the time of instruction, place of 
instruction, and the restricted program which naturally be- 
longs to the Extension student. We also emphasize the neces- 
sity of regarding the Extension student as obtaining extraor- 
dinary opportunities. His presence at the University, therefore, 
implies simply opportunity for instruction and not for the 
social or athletic features which normally belong to the career 
of the ordinary college student. 

In furnishing opportunity for study to students attending 
the University under these circumstances it is necessary for 
us to consider with extreme care the various demands of those 
who depend on these courses to supplement an otherwise 
imperfect education. Thus, the mature student who has 
never enjoyed a secondary education can find among the 
Extension courses those which will furnish him with the edu- 
cation which he has failed to obtain in earlier years. In like 
manner the college student who for any reason is unable to 
continue or complete his course can be directed by us to the 
course which belongs to the college curriculum and which we 
are able to offer him at hours when he can attend. 
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In consequence of this understanding of the scope of the 
work of Extension Teaching, it may clearly be understood 
that the range is ever widening, and the depart- 
I stT °ti n nients of study which come within its control are 
constantly increasing and becoming more com- 
plex. A brief enumeration will indicate the correctness of this 
statement. A series of courses are offered in the late afternoon 
or evening which are coordinated so as to represent the first 
years of collegiate and professional work. In this way, the 
curriculum of Columbia College is in part represented, and 
also the studies of the professional schools of Mines, Engineer- 
ing and Chemistry, Architecture and Business. In addition 
to this, students are offered studies appropriate to training 
for the position of private secretaries and for work in libraries. 

A two years' course in practical optics is also offered. There 
are classes for training young women in Oral Hygiene; ad- 
vanced courses in dentistry are furnished for the practitioner 
who desires to keep apace with the progress of his profession. 

In the past yesu", for the first time, the School of Architec- 
ture, through Extension Teaching, established a series of 
courses leading to a certificate. In the first term there were 
loi students; in the second, 77. Courses in design were at- 
tended by 16 students in the first term and by 13 in the second. 
A Committee on Instruction of the School of Architecture 
cares for the educational offering in architecture .in Extension 
Teaching. The Committee endeavors to become thoroughly 
informed as to the students who are engaged in this work and 
recommendations are made to the Director of Extension 
Teaching by the Committee, with the result that the standard 
of scholarship in architecture is carefully guarded, although 
these classes are beyond theadministrativecontrolof theSchool. 

We should not neglect to mention the usual laboratory 
courses in spoken language which have been offered in other 
years and have been repeated during the past 
Laneuaees Y^ar. Thus, courses were given in Armenian, 
Chinese, English, French, German, Irish, Italian, 
Japanese, Portuguese, Rumanian, Russian, Turkish, Icelandic, 
Swedish. 
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Most of this instruction was offered at Morningside Heights. 

Nevertheless, the advanced courses in dentistry are given in 

the laboratory at 35 West Thirty-ninth ^ 

r,^ ^ o • 1 • u • L Extramural Courses 

Street. Special courses m business have 

been offered at 203 Broadway, near Fulton Street. 

The extramural side of Extension Teaching has been repre- 
sented by pre-medical courses at the Long Island College 
Hospital whereby in value, at least, a junior college of Colum- 
bia College has been in existence, the direct object of which is 
preparation for the medical courses of the Long Island College 
Hospital itself. The extramural centers for this year have 
been located in Bridgeport and Stamford, Connecticut; Gar- 
field and Trenton, New Jersey; Scranton, Pennsylvania; 
Springfield, Massachusetts; and Yonkers, New York. 

The flexibility of the Extension Teaching system, whereby 
it is possible for the University to arrange to give courses on 
short notice or on special demand, has been indi- 
cated particularly during the past year by a large Flexibility of 
number of such courses of which I might mention Cour^ 

the following: in English, the writing of juvenile 
literature; spoken Japanese and modem Japan; educational 
dramatics; anthropology; Russian; general esthetics; public 
health statistics ; outlines of art history ; sculpture and the deco- 
rative arts ; problems in personnel management ; institute for city 
dwelling farmers ; phonetics ; fire insurance ; home vegetable gar- 
dening; courses in neuro-anatomy and neurologic technique. 

The following subjects were offered because of the national 
emergency: War emergency training course; war time courses; 
community centers and democracy; war time War Courses 
training for volunteer social workers ; psychology 
in the national service; emergency course to train typists for 
government service camouflage; physical training for women 
and children; indexing and filing. 

Extension Teaching has as part of its province the strength- 
ening and upbuilding of the new professional schools of business 
and dentistry with which it is closely associated through the 
supplementary courses in Evening Business, Oral Hygiene, 
and advanced courses for practitioners. This is the record of 
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the past year. We take great pleasure and pride in recording 
our satisfaction because of the extraordinary number of student 
who have been aided in their endeavor to obtain 
Students ^^ education of university grade. It is the testi- 

mony of all the instructors of these young people 
that they are industrious and sincere; that without question 
they are most satisfactory students. Their need is so great, 
their seriousness is so marked, that it is impossible for one who 
is interested in the field of education not to realize the oppor- 
tunity which the University affords and which they so fully 
appreciate. Instances of the following character may be nar- 
rated. A young man entered Extension Teaching in the year 
1912. He selected courses that did not carry credit. He be- 
came so interested in his work and was so encouraged by his 
instructors that he entered the School of Engineering and was 
graduated in the class of 191 7 — of which he became the presi- 
dent — ^and received the degree of Civil Engineer. Another 
young man came to us with a definite purpose of study in a 
way which would broaden his outlook on life. He was a suc- 
cessful business man connected with a British firm, the presi- 
dent of which presented him with $500 so as to secure a year's 
education. This he obtained through Extension Teaching and 
his testimony is to the effect that for the first time in his career, 
he felt satisfied with the work to which he was devoting himself. 
During the past year The University Chorus has maintained 
its usual success and two concerts were offered in Cam^e 
Hall. Extension Teaching endeavors to maintain, 
Music somewhat, a University tradition and in conse- 

quence has uniformly given the oratorio of "The 
Messiah" during the Christmas season. In the spring an 
endeavor was made to give a patriotic tone to the concert and 
the numbers selected were 'The Spirit of England' by Edward 
Elgar, presented for the first time in this country, and 'The 
Stabat Mater.' These concerts are offered by Columbia not 
merely for the purpose of affording gratification to a music- 
loving public but also to establish and continue choral singing 
in the Univerisity. The success attending these concerts is due 
almost entirely to the unflagging energy and remarkable skill 
of the Director, Professor Walter Henry Hall. 
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The fifth year of the Institute of Arts and Sciences was 
marked by a growing interest in this non-academic division of 
Extension Teaching. 

The opening address was delivered by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
recently United States minister to the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bouTig. This was followed by lectures on art 
and architecture, current history, household arts, Institute 

philosophy, history, and social science, also on ^ Sc'*^° 
general scientific topics and on travel. There 
were many dramatic recitals, readings, and plays. These 
were supplemented by numerous concerts and recitals of a 
very high type. The University cooperated with the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York and also with the Symphony 
Society. It assumed entire charge of the two important 
choral concerts of the year. The Institute also cooperated 
with the Academy of Political Science, the Department of 
Agriculture, the American Asiatic Association, the American 
National Red Cross, the American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, the Archaeological Institute of America, 
and with individual departments of the University. 

The Institute was established on February 3, 1913. In its 
first year it had a membership of 1,248; there were 344 meet- 
ings; and there was a total attendance of 60,284. In the fifth 
year, 1917-1918, there was a membership of 1,965; the number 
of meetings was 313 ; and there was a total attendance of 951909. 

The growth of the Institute is seriously hindered by the lack 
of a suitable auditorium. It is not possible for the department, 
under the able direction of Mr. Davies, to do all that is possi- 
ble. The endeavor actually has been made to restrict the 
membership because of the impossibility of accommodating 
the number who desire to attend* 

The plans for the coming year have already been made 
and there is great promise of another successful season. Again, 
the Department of Extension Teaching will 
endeavor to meet the needs of the community * °Ycar 

in offering education with a true university 
spirit. It is our aim to supply, without unnecessary restriction 
and restraint, educational training and opportunity for study 
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for those who earnestly desire to study and jret have to meet 
continually with obstacles in accomplishing their purpose. 

The department has also gloried in the service which it has 
rendered to the country at this time of national emergency, 
and points with great satisfaction to the prc^;ram for the 
coming year. We are ready to add on demand whatever will 
be of service to those who are waiting to serve their country. 

It is always appreciated that the system of Extension 
Teaching includes within its scope the most elementary of 
studies and advanced university research. Through coopera- 
tion with various hospitals it is hoped that graduate medical 
instruction may be obtained under the supervision of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons but through the adminis- 
trative machinery of Extension Teaching. If this should 
become possible, the University would care for its graduate 
work in medicine in the broadest possible way and offer the 
widest opportunity for students in special fields. 

The suggestion has been made that in the Spring Session 
Extension Teaching should offer a * British University' terra. 
Because of the war many of the most distinguished scholars 
of Britain may be released from their university duties and 
permitted to visit this country. It is hoped that it may be 
possible to establish a series of courses by the most notable 
men in educational service in Great Britain for the advantage 
of those who find it impossible to come in contact with these 
scholars by a visit to England. In other words, we are looking 
forward to entertaining and listening to a group of distin- 
guished professors from the other side during the Spring Session 
of the coming year. 

Columbia University has before it a special duty for the 
coming year and the years to come. It appears that we are 
under obligations to care for the educational needs of the sol- 
diers who will be in camp and various cantonments during the 
winter, not only in this country, but abroad. It would be a 
great honor and a great privilege for us to help in such service 
as this. 

Two forms of Extension Teaching should be applied in this 
emergency. We should use, as far as possible, the dass sys- 
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tern, which calls for regular class hours and which would make 
use of those who are in cantonments as instructors. We 
should also use a modified class system whereby students 
would come in contact with the instructors only at rare inter- 
vals and rely upon syllabuses and study helps for their train- 
ing. We should also use the complete Helps for Home Study 
system as we might term it, that every method may be em- 
ployed in caring for these young men who are turning aside 
from their usual habits of study and employment and should 
be given opportunities for an education of which they might 
otherwise be deprived. 

In my rep>orts for several years past I have called attention 
to the duty of the University in thus adding to its machinery 
for reaching those who cannot attend at any of our centers 
and yet desire to study under the direction of the University. 
Many are the classes and groups which could be helped in this 
manner. I must, therefore, recommend that we begin this 
work at an early date, undertaking at first a few courses in 
certain selected subjects such as English, business, history, 
psychology, and mathematics. Naturally, this would imply 
the publication or the selection of suitable text-books which 
would be the basis of study. Beyond this it would be necessary 
for us to furnish questionnaires and syllabuses. In time it 
would be necessary also to amplify our staff by adding those 
who could act as critics and could examine the papers and 
obtain the information from reliable sources for these students. 

Columbia could be of great assistance to the soldiers who 
will be encamped near us and also to those who are in the 
American Army in France. Thus, there is a special appeal for 
us to undertake this work at an early date. On the financial 
side, there is no doubt that the University could easily cover 
the expense through the fees that would be charged and 
therefore no additional burden would come upon the Institu- 
tion if this work were undertaken. 

I desire to record the extraordinary fidelity and devotion 
of the members of the staff of the Department of Extension 
Teaching. The successful attainment of the purposes of this 
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department would never have been realized were it not for 
this devotion. It calls for special mention on my part as 
superior administrative officer. 

Respectfully submitted 

James C. Egbert 

Director 

June 30, 1918 
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SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I918 

To (he Presideni of the University 
Sir: 

I desire to present herewith the second annual report of 
the School of Business, for the academic year ending June 
30, 1918. 

In presenting my report at this time, after the experience 
of a year in the conduct of the School of Business, it seems 
appropriate to review in a very brief form the history of edu- 
cational development in this field, so as to set forth clearly 
just what Columbia University has undertaken and just what 
its purpose is in entering this field. 

Instruction in subjects leading to training for business was 
originally confined to private institutions entitled 'Business 
Schools' and 'Business Collies'. The most 
successful and most prominent of these are Devctopment 
Packard Business College in New York City ^EduaitiM 

and Eastman Business College in Pough- 
keepsie. As these met a very great demand, the Boards of 
Education throughout the country were called upon to estab- 
lish similar institutions, and the commercial high schools were 
organized in many of the cities of the United States. The pro- 
gram of these high schools included in general three years of 
English, bookkeeping, commercial law, economics, and stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. They have been most serviceable in 
supplying for the business world those who had at least a 
partial training in business subjects, although without a suita- 
ble foundation of preliminary study. These institutions, how- 
ever, must be regarded in their present form as simply a 
temporary expedient inasmuch as they sacrifice a thorough 
secondary education to give instruction in subjects such as 
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economics and law which are beyond the mental power of 
students of the high school age. That this is true is shown by 
the early endeavor to furnish students who have already com- 
pleted their high school careers with instruction in business. 
We, therefore, find the organization of schools of commerce 
which partially supplant the ordinary college of liberal arts. 
Thus, the New York University School of Commerce offered a 
three years' course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Com- 
mercial Science; the Wharton School of Philadelphia con- 
nected with the University of Pennsylvania offered a four 
years' course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
The organization of these collegiate institutions was followed 
by a still further expansion and extension of instruction in this 
subject of business, and graduate schools were established, 
as The Amos Tuck School at Dartmouth Collie, and The 
School of Business Administration at Harvard University. 

In 1911-1912 Columbia University recognized that it was 
important to regard preparation for business as training for 

a profession, and courses were instituted in a 
Business y^jy simple and humble way so that without 

at Cdumbia financial burden to the University a gradual 

approach might be made to the organization 
of a School of Business. The Department of Extension Teach- 
ing offered courses in accounting, advertising, economics, 
business organization, corporation finance, contracts, and 
money and banking arranged in a two-year series leading to 
a certificate for students actively engaged in business who 
could attend in the evening. The response to this offering 
was remarkable and the number of students increased rapidly. 
In 1914 the University Council appointed a committee to 
consider the plan of a School of Business. The report of this 

committee was accepted and the School of 
^^T^h\ Business was established in 1915-1916. The 
of Business^ plan which was adopted was based on the 

theory that preparation for business should 
be regarded as a preparation for a profession, so the training 
of the student should be on the same plane as that in other 
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professional schools. Therefore, a four-years' course for 
training in business was organized, of which two years should 
consist of coU^iate study which included, with a view to suita- 
ble preparation for business, such subjects as economics and 
commercial geography. This was followed by a two-years* 
course devoted entirely to the study of business subjects 
appropriate to a professional school of business. This four- 
years' course led to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Busi- 
ness, and another year was added which led to the degree of 
Master of Science in Business. 

Columbia University had in mind, therefore, two definite 
objects in the preparation of its courses of instruction in 
business; first, providing by evening courses 
for students who could not otherwise attend Ore^^rion 

the regular professional courses and second, 
caring for the college student who, after his years of collegiate 
training, plans to enter upon a business career and needs 
special training so as to be ready to apply the education he 
has received on the theoretical side in the practical life of a 
business career. 

It is well worthy of consideration whether the University 
should not also supply a two-years' intensive course in business 
for high school graduates. This course, if it is wise to establish 
it, should be given in the day time for students who cannot 
spend four years in professional work. It will be very similar 
to the certificate course in architecture and should, without 
question, be placed under the administrative care of Exten- 
sion Teaching. There are many young men who desire further 
education after leaving high school but who cannot afford 
four years more of study, to whom such a course of two years 
would be of great value. The establishment of a course of 
this character would also tend to restore the commercial high 
schools to their proper position and render them more useful 
so that they can approximate the ordinary four-year secondary 
school, and also abandon courses in economics and law which 
could well be transferred to the two-years' course referred to. 
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The Administrative Board of the School of Business deter- 
mined upon certain important departments of study and 
selected for these departments men who were 
Insiucdon known to be especially well equipped in these 

various fields. The keystone of the structure is 
the subject of Exx>nomics. Other important departments 
are Accounting, Business Organization and Administration, 
Finance and Business Law, Banking, Transportation, Adver- 
tising, Merchandising, and Insurance. Temporary arrange- 
ments were made to care for the important Departments of 
Foreign Trade and Commercial Geography. 

Beyond the selection of these important subjects of instruc- 
tion the Administrative Board determined upon certain prin- 
ciples which they regarded as important in 
Wnciples and the work of the School of Business: first, the 
p .. free use of modem languages so that students 

might readily write and speak in these lan- 
guages before passing from the school; second, the train- 
ing in business mathematics so that students may be 
able to perform the ordinary mathematical calculations re- 
quired in so many departments of business; third, a thorough 
knowledge of commercial geography which is indispensable 
for work in foreign trade; fourth, the offering of opportunities 
to the student, in a reasonable and sensible way, for practical 
work during the summer and, in the last year of the course, 
in business houses; finally, the contact of the School of Busi- 
ness with business houses and the endeavor to render service 
to these houses both through the professors and through the 
students. Close cooperation with the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York City has also been our desire. We have hoped 
that the Chamber of Commerce would establish a series of 
examinations, the successful completion of which should be 
followed by a diploma as a hall-mark for those students who 
have completed a course of study which the Chamber of Com- 
merce regarded as essential for training in business. It is well 
understood that for many years past the Chamber of Com- 
merce has desired the organization of an important and 
elaborate School of Business in New York City. This school 
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is now coining into existence at Columbia University and is 
entering upon a very promising career. Provision has already 
been made for a building for the school. The plans and pur- 
poses of this institution can be readily modified to meet the 
judgment of those who are veterans in the business world. The 
School of Business at Columbia University, located in the 
greatest port of the United States, a city of many millions of 
inhabitants, should stand as the most important and the best 
equipped institution for business instruction in the world. 
This is the ambition which the Director and the Administrative 
Board have set before them. 

Notwithstanding the injury which the war has brought to 
the development of our school, the past year may be regarded 
as one of decided progress. The r^stration of 
the evening courses in business which are "^^^ear 
under the administrative control of Extension 
Teaching, numbered 1,729. The number of students in the 
School of Business was seventy-seven against fifty-one of the 
year 1917, a very satisfactory growth in view of the departure 
of many of our students for war. At Commencement of the 
year 1917-1918 the University conferred the degree of M. S. 
on seven students and the degree of B. S. on four students. 
The prize offered by Professor Robert H. Montgomery was 
this year awarded to Miss Nina M. Miller, a graduate of the . 
University of Wisconsin and a graduate student of Columbia 
University. Miss Miller has been appointed instructor of 
accounting in the School of Business. 

The staff of the School of Business for the year 1917-1918 
numbered sixteen; two professors, four assistant professors, 
four instructors, and six lecturers. The staff was ^ ^ 
supplemented by eight instructors from other 
schools of the University, sixteen from the Department of 
Extension Teaching, three from outside institutions, namely, 
the New Jersey Law School, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Fordham Law School. The staff, with the aid of these asso- 
ciates cared for the instruction of the evening classes and the 
established courses in the School of Business. 
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In considering the present needs of the School, as Director 
I cannot at the present time recommend any extensive increase 
in the number of those engaged in giving instruc- 
School ^^^' '^^^^^ ^^ ^^ important fields, however, 

which should be covered at the earliest possible 
moment. I refer to commercial geography and economic re- 
sources which could well form one chair, and foreign trade, 
which deserves immediate consideration. The latter depart- 
ment should be established during the coming year and we are 
hopeful that the financial condition of the University will 
justify an appointment in this subject. 

The staff of the School of Business has a very efficient or- 
ganization and meets regularly once a month for the considera- 
tion of the interests of the school. We must record 
y^^ ^ that our school has been largely affected by the 
war, not only in the number of students called to 
service, but in the number of instructors who have been 
drafted for service in Washington. All of our instructors, 
both those who remain at the University and those called 
elsewhere, have engaged in some form of war service, thus 
adding materially to their duties. Those who have been 
called to special service at Washington and have been granted 
a leave of absence by the University, are Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert H. Montgomery, Lieutenant Ralph H. Blanchard, Dr. 
Roy S. McElwee, Lieutenant James L. Dohr. This includes a 
very large proportion of the relatively small staff of the School 
of Business and is an indication of the standing of the men 
whom we have called to the service of the University in this 
school. 

As to the plans for the coming year I would say that we are 
offering twenty undergraduate courses and fifteen graduate 
courses. In addition to these the students of the 
^^^^jfo*; school have the opportunity of using twenty- 

Year °°""* seven undergraduate courses and fourteen grad- 
uate courses in Extension Teaching. We are 
particularly gratified that Professor H. Parker Willis, Professor 
of Banking, now Secretary of the Federal Reserve Board, will 
be able to assume the entire duties of his professorship during 
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the coming year. The absence of some of our professors in 
Washington will not interfere with the regular conduct of the 
school as they have provided suitable substitutes so that their 
dasses may be conducted in due form until they return. We 
are offering for the first time, in the coming year, two notable 
courses to which I should like to call attention : first, the course 
on the principles of factory management by Professor Walter 
Rautenstrauch, and that on problems of personnel manage- 
ment by Mr. Ordway Tead. The first course is intended 
to supply for the students of the School of Business a training 
which is so necessary for those who are to be in charge of 
departments in factories. The second is intended for a similar 
purpose, only with the special consideration of how to deal 
with employees. 

In conclusion, I should refer to the fact that the expenses 
of the School of Business at the present time are assumed 
largely by the Department of Extension Teaching. The organi- 
zation of the school has not therefore added to the financial 
burden of the University through the necessity for a special 
appropriation for the school. Nevertheless, an endowment 
for the School of Business which would include also evening 
courses in business, would turn over to the University a large 
income and would give opportunity for the development of 
this school which we can readily see will rapidly assume 
extraordinary prominence among the other schools of the 
University. 

Respectfully submitted 

James C. Egbert 
Director 

June 30, jgiS 
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UNIVERSITY ADMISSIONS 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 3O, I918 

To the President of the University 
Sir: 

I have the honor to present herewith my report for the 
year 1917-1918. 

The number of new students admitted to the several 
Schools of the University in the year 1917-1918 was, in most 
cases, distinctly smaller than in the preced* 
New Stud ts ^^^ y^as. The School of Medicine was an 
exception: the entering dass was very large* 
owing no doubt in part to the fact that the Government had 
marked out this field as one of special importance. A small num- 
ber of women, who took advantage of the opportunity to enter 
offered to them for the first time, helped to swell this number. 

The new School of Business had a somewhat larger entering 
class than in the preceding year, which was its first. Many of 
the new students were women and a number were foreigners. 

The other professional schools, particularly the ^hools of 
Law and of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry, admitting 
men only, had very small entering classes. 

The reorganization of the School of Journalism, which left 
it only two undergraduate professional years, accounted in 
part for the small number entering. 

The number of new admissions to the graduate schools was 
likewise much smaller. 

The new admissions to Columbia College in September 
were about the same as in the previous year, but they included 
students who would formerly have been in the first or second 
year classes of the School of Journalism. Without these the 
number would have been smaller than in 1916. The number 
transferring from other colleges was twenty per cent smaller 
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than in the preceding year. This loss was to be expected be- 
cause of the fact that such students are older than those 
coming from the secondary schools and consequently more 
likely to enter military or naval service. For February the 
number of new students was less than in the preceding year 
by nearly thirty per cent. 

In Barnard College there was no substantial difference 
between this year and last. 

No important changes in entrance requirements went into 
effect this year unless the change in the School of Journalism 
be regarded as such. This change con- 
sisted in a reoiiganization of the curricu- "*^^^ ir"^ ts 

lum whereby the professional courses 
were put into the last two years while the first two were 
turned over to Columbia College. 

The result is, that in order to begin strictly professional 
work in any of the schools outside of the College of Pharmacy 
and the School of Practical Arts the student must first have 
laid a foundation by completing two, or in some cases three 
years of non-professional study. This is a great gain from 
many points of view. For this o£Bce it means a welcome 
simplification in the administration of entrance requirements. 

Several changes were adopted to go into effect in 1918-1919. 

Columbia College and Barnard College took an important 
step in deciding finally to employ what has been variously 
known as the Alternative Plan of Admission, the New Plan 
or the Four Examination Plan. It was formulated by Har- 
vard College and it has been used by Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton for several years as an alternative to the traditional 
examination plan. It has likewise been adopted by Mt. 
Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley as an alternative to 
the traditional certificate system of admission. 

On this plan, the candidate whose school preparation has 
been judged to be satisfactory may meet the examination 
requirements by passing examinations in four subjects. Each 
of these examinations must cover the whole of the subject 
and the student is either admitted unconditioned or rejected 
entirely. It will be evident that this goes considerably farther 
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than the Columbia plan put into operation in 1909. That 
plan calls for eicaminations in all subjects needed to cover 
the entrance requirements but provides for a consideration 
of the results of the candidate's examination in the light of 
his school record. 

On the alternative plan the examinations do not cover the 
full entrance offering. They aim, however, to emphasize 
comprehension of the subject matter of four important sub- 
jects while taking the others for granted without examinations. 

Unquestionably, the plan involves a tx>ncession to the 
certificate system, but it does not by any means hand over 
to agencies entirely outside the college the decision as to the 
fitness of the candidate for admission. It does simplify the 
examination system and that is a distinct gain. In adopting 
it we have put ourselves in line with the other leading examin- 
ing universities and that is important from the standpoint 
of the schools. 

In connection with the adoption of a new curriculum Bar- 
nard College has made important changes in its entrance re- 
quirements. They are as follows: 

English 3 units 

Foreign languages (ancient and modern, of which three 
must be in one language and not more than two may 

be in Italian or Spanish) 5 units 

Mathematics 3 units 

Electives 4 units 

The list of possible electives is the same as in the past. This 
is a distinct simplification of the requirements and as a result 
it should be possible to admit good students with fewer 
obstacles in the way of technical entrance conditions. 

Columbia College has added to this list of elective entrance 
subjects by the acceptance of 'advanced biology' as it is 
known in some of the leading high schools. It has also in, 
eluded in this list The English Bible'. The requirements are 
defined as follows: 

I. The epic narrative of the Old Testament; a knowledge of the chief 
characters and incidents presented in Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, I and II Samuel, I and II Kings and Daniel. 
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2. The menxxriziiig of some of the more notable passages of Biblical 
prose and poetry. 

3. Hebrew history from the Egyptian period to the destruction of the 
Jewish Commonwealth in 70 A. D.; development of the life and institutions 
of the Hebrew people with some consideration of their contributions to 
human culture. 

4. Early Christian biography; the life of Jesus and his early followers; 
the parables of Jesus; the life of PauL 

5. Introduction to the English Bible; how the Bible and its separate 
books came to be, and how they came down to the present time. 

It is hoped that this step may encourage candidates for 
admission to acquire more knowledge »in this field than most 
recent candidates have possessed. 

The advanced requirements of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons will go into effect in September, 191 8. These 
call for an increase in the quantity of the college work to be 
offered for admission amounting to eighteen semester hours, 
making a total of seventy-two. The college work must in- 
clude two full years of college chemistry covering advanced 
inorganic chemistry, qualitative analysis and organic chem- 
istry. A second year of college English must also be included. 
Deductions from the college credit allowed to count toward 
admission will be made for low grades. 

The Medical Faculty decided shortly before the beginning 
of the year 1917-1918, to admit women on the same terms 
as men. Many applicants for admission in 1918 have already 
presented themselves. 

It seems highly probable that the conditions in colleges 
and technical schools after the war shall have ended may 
call for still more careful administration of en- 
trance requirements and for modifications which chanew 
will look toward the rejection of all who are not 
clearly fitted for the work which they wish to undertake. 
Economy of the funds to be devoted to education and economy 
of the student's time and energy will forbid his admission to a 
course of study for which he is not fitted. We have, of course, 
endeavored to preclude the unfit in the past, but the admitted 
impossibility of having completely accurate measures of the 
intelligence, capacity and future possibilities of students has 
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seemed to warrant our admitting a few whose fitness was open 
to some doubt. A good proportion of these afterward proved 
their right to a college training, but some did not. 

If we are to make our training as thorough and valuable 
as we should, only those clearly fit should be admitted. 
Possibly new tests may be devised which will help in solving 
the problem. The tests for general intelligence so widely dis- 
cussed for several years past and more recently employed in 
the army cantonments have not yet proved themselves to be 
sufficiently precise to be of service in solving our problem; 
but further experience may show how they may be used. 

In any case, a more thoroughgoing employment of the 
evidences of intellectual and moral competence as a supplement 
to the formal tests oifers some promise of help. The great 
difficulty, particularly in the case of students coming from 
large schools, is to obtain such information. No one in a 
large city high school knows the individual student and his 
possibilities as the Dean of Columbia College knows the 
undergraduate, though in some schools the instructors in 
special charge of those planning to go to college do have 
remarkably accurate and dear knowledge of each student. 
This is a matter to which schools should be urged to give very 
careful attention. What the student does out of dass and 
among his fellows is quite as important as his school record 
in its bearing upon his fitness for a college education. 

Respectfully submitted 

Adam Leroy Jones 

Director 

June 30, IQ18 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I918 

To the President of the University 
Sir: 

I beg to submit the report of the Secretary of the University 
for the year 1917-1918. The affairs of the office which ordina- 
rily seem important are, by comparison with current happen- 
ings, too trivial for statement, and I shall, therefore, set down 
but little. 

The year just closed was one of changed conditions, some 
the result of adjustment and some just different. Though 
always a public service institution, the whole aim of 
Columbia during the past year was to contribute in 
every way possible directly to the winning of the war. The 
contribution has been considerable, not only in research and 
education, but in large numbers of students and faculty who 
have gone into national service. It is impossible to keep the 
statistical record abreast of the facts but the latest figures 
as given in the Alumni News and its supplements, show that 
the part that Columbia is playing in the war will be highly 
gratifying, even when measured by numerical standards 
alone. 

The draft which the first months of the war had made on the 
student body was plainly seen at the opening of the academic 
year, in the vacancies in student offices, both athletic and non- 
athletic. Only a fragment of the Board of Student Repre- 
sentatives, as elected in the spring of 1917, was left, and in 
fact every activity on the campus had either to be completely 
reorganized or discontinued altogether. 

The appended report of the Board of Student Representa- 
tives deals with some phases of war-time student life. Tension 
was everywhere. The students who returned to College had 
difficulty in justifying to themselves their being here, even 
though those officers to whom the students are accustomed 
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to go for personal advice urged them to stay, repeating the 
cold, intellectual arguments as to the need of the nation for 
educated men, the wisdom of the selective service legislation, 
and the disorganizing results of miscellaneous volunteering. 
But the advice to stay, although sound, was given only with 
the lips, and as the driving force of the Allies' cause gradu- 
ally swept away all individual and personal values, the boys 
slipped away to enlist. 

The development of the University Printing Office continued 
during the early part of the year. In October, 191 7, the Sec- 
. retary of the University presented a report and 
Office *"^ audit to the President for transmission to the 
Trustees, setting forth the conditions of the plant 
and its needs, and making definite recommendation for imme- 
diate incorporation and separation from the University. The 
report was at once referred to the Treasurer for the consider- 
ation of the Committee on Finance and was under study and 
discussion by the Trustees and Trustees' Committees until 
April I , when it was voted by the Trustees to accept the recom- 
mendation. Before the incorporation was completed, however, 
the Treasurer of the University and the Committee on Finance 
became dissatisfied with the Secretary's management of the 
Printing Office and for this reason began to doubt the wisdom 
of the whole undertaking. No definite action was taken up to 
June 30 either to change the management or to proceed with 
the permanent organization of the business. 

In May, the Committee composed of Dean Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve, Dean H. E. Hawkes, Dr. W. C. McCastline, Miss 
Katharine C. Reiley, Miss Catharine A. Fisher, 
Miss Bertha E. Shapleigh, Miss Emma C. 
Baker, and the Secretary of the University, appointed by the 
President to make recommendations in regard to the Univer- 
sity Commons, submitted a report sug^^esting the creation of 
an independent department for the operation of the Commons 
with the expectation that in time the supervision of the entire 
food problem of the University would be centered in a group 
of experienced and competent managers. The Committee also 
suggested the renovation of the Commons. It so happened 
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that at the time the Chairman of the Committee presented his 
report, he was able to subtnit to the President the offer of 
Miss Baker and Miss Nettleton, of Teachers College, to under- 
take the management of the Commons for a year. The sug- 
gestion was accepted at once and the details of an arrangement 
between Teachers College and Columbia University were 
worked out by Treasurer Goetze and Comptroller McFarlane, 
thus setting aside for a time the larger plan suggested by the 
Committee. Miss Baker and Miss Nettleton under the gen- 
eral direction of Comptroller McFarlane, took charge of the 
Commons in the latter part of June. 

There have been many changes in office personnel during the 
year. Chief among these were the resignation in January of 
Mr. Edward M. Earle, 191 7, as Secretary of Ap- t,. c ^ 
pointments, to enter the Signal Corps of the regular 
Army as a private, and the resignation in April of Mr. Walter 
R. Mohr, 1913, as Chief Clerk of the University, to enter the 
Tank Corps of the regular Army as a private. Mr. Levering 
Tyson, Secretary of the Alumni Federation, undertook as an 
emergency arrangement, the oversight of the Appointments 
work, and Mr. Philip M. Hayden, A.M., 1913, Instructor in 
Romance Languages, took up Mr. Mohr's duties. In spite of 
these and other changes, the faithfulness of the staff kept the 
organization together and prevented any very marked inter- 
ruption of the routine. 

I beg to ask careful attention for the appendices to this 
report. 

Respectfully submitted 

Frank D. Fackenthal 
Secretary 

June 30, 1918 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR WOMEN 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I918 

To the President oj the University 
Sir: 

The Committee for Women Graduate Students have the 
honor to present the following report for the academic year 
1917-1918. 

There has been some decrease in the number of women 
registered under the Graduate Faculties. During the past year 
the total for the Faculties of Philosophy, Political Science and 
Pure Science, not including Teachers College graduate stu- 
dents, has been 512, as compared with 589 last year, and there 
have been 65 unclassified students, as compared with 121 last 
year. The Committee's jurisdiction extended also over the 17 
women students in the School of Business, 34 in the School of 
Journalism, 9 in the Collie of Physicians and Surgeons and 
over 3,000 in the Department of Extension Teaching. 

On Commencement Day out of a total of 579 candidates 
receiving the degree of Master of Arts, 317 were women; of 
83 receiving the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 10 were 
women. 

The following table offers a comparison of the number of men 
and women who were awarded higher degrees this year and last. 

Master of Arts Mtn Women Total Doctor of Pkihsopky Mtn Womm Total 

1916-1917 . . 343 350 693 1916-1917 . . 68 15 83 

1917-1918 . . 262 317 579 1917-1918 . . 72 10 82 

Reduction . 81 33 114 Difference . +4 — 5 — i 

These figures would seem to indicate that while the number 
of women who believe it necessary to pursue graduate study in 
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order to fit themselves for useful activity has not, as yet, been 
seriously affected by the present crisis, there are, at the same 
time, fewer who feel justified in prolonging the period of prep- 
aration. Moreover, the increasing number of opportunities for 
national service and the demand for trained women in occupa- 
tions other than teaching serve to account for the decreased 
registration of women in the graduate schools. With this fall- 
ing off in numbers and the financial embarrassment attendant 
upon the grave national situation we are now facing, the Com- 
mittee has deemed it best to postpone the realization of some 
of its plans. Any development or enlargement of equipment 
must inevitably involve the expenditure of a considerable sum 
of money. 

The Committee is highly gratified, however, to report the 
opening, last September, of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons to women students and the enroll- •j^. ,^, . 
ment of twelve women as candidates for the 
d^;ree of Doctor of Medicine. In view of the extreme need 
for physicians abroad as well as at home, the Committee 
believes that this step is one of great importance. For some 
time past there has been a demand for women with medical 
training in research laboratories, in sanitation, hygiene, and 
welfare work, as well as in the municipal departments of 
Health, Justice, Charities and Education. The Committee, 
realizing the opportunities open to women in these fields, 
offered to co5perate with E>ean Lambert in an effort to raise 
the sum of $50,000 for an additional building at the Medical 
School. This building was to provide the laboratories and 
offices necessary to permit an increased registration. The 
rapid rise in the cost of materials advanced the original esti- 
mate for the building; but during the summer a gift of $50,000, 
together with subscriptions which had been previously col- 
lected by Dean Lambert and the Committee, enabled the 
University to proceed with the erection of the building and 
announce that women students would be admitted in the 
Winter Session. 

Another important problem has been temporarily solved 
by the decision of the Trustees to open Fumald Hall to women 
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students. For some years the Committee has urged that a hall 

of residence be erected for our large body of women graduate 

« .J TT ,1 students. The development of this plan, how- 
Residcnce Hall , ^ ^ • -ui tin. '^ u 

ever, is at present impossible. When it became 

apparent that a large proportion of the men students would 
enter the national service, it occurred to the Chairman and 
the Secretary of the Committee that it would be' highly desir- 
able if women students boarding in neighboring apartment 
houses could be given the opportunity of living in this new 
and spacious dormitory. This plan was adopted by the Board 
of Trustees. The first year of this arrangement may be 
regarded as highly successful. Over two hundred and seventy 
women students from the various schools of the University 
were comfortably accommodated during a severe winter, 
when the coal shortage added another discomfort to those 
existing in some of the students' boarding places. Miss 
Euphemia McClintock was made Director of the Hall and 
filled this rather difiSicult post with great ability and tact. 
An Advisory Committee on Fumald Hall, composed of the 
University officers representing the various groups of women 
in the University, was appointed, with the Adviser to Women 
Graduate Students as chairman. This Committee met from 
time to time for the discussion of problems connected with the 
residence halls. Fumald was as far as possible organized in 
conformity with the policy adopted by Brooks and Whittier 
Halls. The most serious matter facing this committee was 
the question of securing for the residents of Fumald good 
table-board at a price within the reach of the students. 
Barnard College undertook, in December, to meet the situa- 
tion by serving dinner in the new Students Hall. This plan, 
however, proved impossible without great inconvenience and 
a financial deficit. The practical difficulties involved in serving 
one meal a day to a hundred or more persons are considerable, 
with the present high cost of service. 

The Committee for Women Graduate Students recom- 
mended at its meeting in October that the whole question of 
table-board for the students residing in the dormitories be 
brought to the attention of President Butler. At his sugges- 
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tion, a conference of the University officers especially interested 
was held, and a resolution passed recommending that the Pres- 
ident appoint a committee to consider the possibility of p^ 
a reoif:anization of the University Commons and to 
o£Fer some practical suggestions looking to a settlement of this 
important matter. In accordance with this resolution a com- 
mittee of eight was appointed by the President. As a result 
of the investigations and recommendations of this body the 
management of the Commons has been taken over by the 
Teachers College experts in this technical field of dietetics 
and institutional mans^ement, to the great advantage of 
the women students and the other members of the Univer- 
sity. 

The work which women are doing in new fields both in this 
country and in Europe is well known. The Committee trusts 
that the realization of the responsibilities which j^^ School 
women are now called upon to assmne will serve 
to convince those formerly opposed to the opening of the Law 
School of the necessity of revising their opinion in the face of 
the present emergency. Moreover, the exercise of the franchise 
by the women citizens of New York State should also prove 
that women are now entering a new era of political and social 
responsibility. The Committee, therefore, earnestly hopes 
that the Faculty will, in the near future, unanimously agree in 
oflFering to women the privilege of a thorough training in the 
law. 

Satisfactory arrangements in regard to physical training and 
exercise have been made by Barnard College. Women gradu- 
ate students may enroll for instruction in physical Exercise 
gynmastics, dancing, games and swinuning 
at the new Students Hall, and may also use the swimming pool 
for recreation at stated hours when no classes are being held. 
These privileges, with the use of a tennis court on East Field, 
offer far more opportunities for exercise than our women have 
hitherto enjoyed. 

The Conmiittee is happy to announce that six endowed 
fellowships have been awarded to women for the year 191 8- 
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1919: the Drisler, Garth, Goldschmidt, Schiff, one of the 
Gilder fellowships, and a fellowship given by the New York 
Fellowshi Diocesan Board of Religious Education. This is 
the largest number of fellowships granted in one 
year to women in the history of the University. The increase 
is of course partly due to the absence of men candidates caused 
by the war. 

The usual receptions tendered to women graduate students 
have been omitted this year for financial reasons. The women 
Soc' 1 Lif ^"^ invited, however, to the teas given by the 
University Teas Association, and many of them 
belong to departmental clubs which have social evenings. 
Fumald Hall has provided a social center for the women in 
all departments and tea has been served on Sunday afternoons 
in the foyer of the Hall. The most faithful service is performed 
by the Women's Graduate Club, which undertakes on a very 
modest budget to assist in meeting both intellectual and social 
needs of the graduate women. A paid secretary is employed 
to carry on the business of the club, but most of the social work 
is done voluntarily by the students. The discussion groups, 
organized for the purpose of bringing together in smaller cir- 
cles those who have similar interests, reported at the Annual 
Meeting a most profitable year. The foreign language sections 
met for practice in conversation, while other groups held round 
table conferences on assigned topics. Still others interested in 
social and civic study arranged to visit the social and govern- 
mental organizations in the city. The peculiar advantages of 
a cosmopolitan institution like our own are best utilized when 
groups composed of students from various parts of the country 
thus meet together for discussion, and this form of education 
should be heartily encouraged as supplementing in a very real 
way the academic work of classes. 

The club entertained the new students at a reception at the 
opening of both the winter and the spring sessions, and the 
candidates for higher degrees at a tea on Commencement Day. 
In spite of its very small membership fee, the club has estab- 
lished a small loan fund with which it aids graduate women in 
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emergencies. It has voted to adopt a French orphan and 
pledged all available funds to its support. 

A portion of the Women's Graduate Room has been turned 
over, for the duration of the war, to the Committee on Women's 

War Work. Women graduate students have as- ^r wt 1 
«., irt. • « •• 1. W**" work 

sisted m the work of this committee by giving cleri- 
cal aid, by helping during the Liberty Loan and Red Cross 
drives, by working for the Exemption Boards and by filling 
numerous other calls. The women in Fumald Hall lent valu- 
able aid with the Liberty Loan cards and in making surgical 
dressings. The establishment of the War Bureau in 301 
Philosophy Hall is beneficial to the work of the committee and 
to the graduate women as well, for the bureau is brought into 
direct contact with numbers of women students, and the women 
students are kept informed of the needs of the committee and 
the opportunities for service which constantly arise. 

Respectfully submitted 

Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
Chairman 

Emma P. Smith 

Secretary 

June30,iQj8 
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REPORT OF THE GRADUATE TREASURER 
OF KING'S CROWN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I918 

To the President of the University 
Sir: 

The frankness of war has made us examine into the real 
reason for the existence of our University organizations, par- 
ticularly so if their continuance seems possible only after a 
struggle. A thorough testing out of student activities was 
unconsciously carried on during the past year. The students 
themselves may have realized this as much as anyone and 
it is significant that early in the fall incessant demands upon 
them for the support of this or that war activity discovered 
for them the futility of mixing the campus with what really, 
under pre-war conditions, would belong outside our confines. 
The result was a campaign on their part to establish on a firm 
basis those campus activities which time had ordained as most 
popular, by the adoption of a Student Activities Fee, to be paid 
by all students in Columbia College, where the incentive for all 
campus "college" activities is always bom. 

It is unnecessary to recite here the different phases of the 
campaign under which the students planned to gain their ends. 
Suffice it to say that, with the support of the Dean of the Col- 
lege, and the governing bodies in literary, dramatic, musical, 
and athletic circles, the fee was adopted by the Trustees in 
June and became one of the regular University fees for stu- 
dents in the College. 

It is almost unfair to judge any student activity on a basis 
of its record in war time, or to judge the campus itself, or any 
strictly non-war activity, because of compelling outside inter- 
ests which constantly assert themselves. The students never 
before had Liberty Loan campaigns to engross their attention. 
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Their interest in the Y. M. C. A. had never taken quite the 
form which was manifested in the drive which netted the 
national fund $50,000.00 from Columbia. Civic duties were 
never so acute as they were last year. So relatively the Glee 
Club» Spectator^ the baseball team, and Jester, had to sink to 
minor significance, even though the students did not realize 
that the attention devoted to them was secondary in impor- 
tance and in intensity to those exerted from outside. 

The process of elimination and of trial by fire, so to speak, 
which was carried on during the first year of the war disclosed 
several very interesting facts which, after peace comes to the 
campus, can well be remembered. 

In spite of the changed conditions in our national life and 
in college and university routine, there is no reason why our 
student activities, or at least those which are basic in their 
interpretation of normal student ebullient spirits, should not 
be conducted on a safe and sane plane, and even more 
than that, thrive as they never thrived before. The Ameri- 
can public would be in a parlous state if it had to retreat 
into its war shell and not have any outlet for that tribal 
emotion which we all seek to let loose when our feelings are 
pent up with patriotic fire. The student, as an example of the 
embryo American, is indicative of this. If Spectator was ever 
necessary to portray the daily happenings on gridiron, in the 
cage, before the footlights, in fraternity halls, and on the 
rostrum, in war time it can and should be made just as essen- 
tial for the informing of its readers of reviews, drills, orders, 
and Liberty Loan campaigns, if you will, in addition to its 
normal functions. A Jester which can be funny if it wants to 
in peace times, ought to get a wealth of humor out of the pre- 
dicament in which Fritz finds himself at this moment. A Glee 
Club which can win the plaudits of an academic audience by 
warbling of the eyebrows and whatnot of grass-clad Hawaiian 
wigglers ought to be able to rouse to much greater enthusiasm 
the same, or a better and bigger audience, by spirited singing 
of rousing war songs, trench anthems, or battle hymns. 
Athletics have had themselves justified anew in this war by 
the amazing record first, second, and third Varsity men have 
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made for themselves in exterminating the Hun; enough has 
been said elsewhere on the subject of athletics for the many 
instead of for the few, but the American college and univer- 
sity public, if it has not yet realized it, ought to soon find out 
that the sooner we have all our students in competitive sport, 
the sooner the manhood ideal will be realized at our educa- 
tional institutions — for it is leaders we want, and the leaders 
on college battlefields, whether sport, literary, or other, are 
the leaders of men. And leaders of men, not necessarily the 
directors of automatons, are winning this war. 

So of the campus organizations the survivors of the war- 
storm are the organizations which have proved their worth at 
Columbia. As was to be expected, athletics had a bad year. 
The SpeckUor rightfully practiced needed economy and pro- 
vided the campus with a medium for the expression of opinion 
which was never quite so much needed. The Glee and Man- 
dolin clubs had a comfortable season and their plans for the 
future embrace a more extended program of soldier singing 
that, when the war ends, should revive group singing which 
has died an untimely death in most American coU^^. Dra- 
matics faced a crisis, and weathered it by bringing to the 
Campus a War Show, staged under the auspices of Varsity 
Show enthusiasts, although officially the Varsity Show manage- 
ment had nothing to do with the 1918 Campus War Show. 
This production was given in the University G3minasium, and 
except for a few minor inconveniences which can be remedied 
proved to be a much happier setting and a more homelike one 
than a downtown hall with its Broadway glamor. The 
Literary (so-called) Monthly^ which for several years had led 
an anaemic existence and which had not met with any kind of 
support, succumbed immediately to the ravages of war. 
Jester was able to publish some quasi-clever issues but with a 
curtailed schedule. A very creditable Columbian made its 
appearance and continued the unbroken string of yearbooks 
since the sixties. 

On the whole, the result would seem to indicate that student 
organizations which had justified their existence in previous 
years had no trouble to survive — that they were recognized 
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as part and parcel of the University life and as such were sup- 
ported by the students when the usual machinery to continue 
them was assembled which, unfortunately, is rather hard to 
accomplish in a community where patriotic motives call the 
leaders away to the fighting fronts. 

There is being demonstrated to us now as never before the 
value of relaxation and well directed play and amusement. 
Along this line, the application of the lessons of the war to the 
campus seems to be logical. With the retention at Columbia 
of the good in most of us, and the expulsion of the bad in some 
of us, what is left of us when victory comes ought to be able 
to supply the vitality necessary to revivify our student org^i- 
zations and establish them on a plane higher than they have 
occupied hitherto. 

llespectfuUy submitted 

Levering Tyson 
Graduate Treasurer King*s Crown 

June 30, 1Q18 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF APPOINTMENTS 

JUNE I, I917, TO JUNE I, I918 

To the PresiderU of the UniversUy 
Sir: 

As you know, I took over the Appointments Office after the 
Secretary in charge, and two temporary successors to him, had 
resigned to enter the service, and after the office secretarial 
personnel had changed somewhat rapidly over a period of six 
months. I had never been familiar with the oi^;anization of 
this or any other appointments office, although as Alumni 
Secretary I had many occasions to ask the office for assistance. 
Prior to the period from February, 1918, to the end of the 
academic year there were no systematic records kept of the 
work of the office for the year, and in justice to those who had 
charge, I do not believe, with the changes in the force, it would 
have been possible to keep the records, and even if they had 
been kept it is doubtful whether they would be indicative of 
anything. This condition naturally permitted me to discover 
the more easily what in all likelihood every Appointments 
Secretary has discovered — the weakness of the office and its 
possibilities, although it was not possible to determine its 
normal activities. 

Professor John J. Coss, before his departure for Washington 
to enter the service, had established an office for the answering 
of inquiries as to war work from Columbia men, and others, 
who wished to find a short cut to the army or navy or the duly 
recognized forms of civilian and relief work. By the time 
Professor Coss left the campus the activity which he conducted 
had been pretty well burnt out, and while there were many 
inquiries, they could be fairly easily classified and grouped in 
a way that did not need the individual attention which he gave 
to each applicant. The Appointments Office, on Professor 
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Coes's departure, in addition to its routine, took over this 
somewhat exacting but not difficult task of answering every- 
day the inquiries of patriotically inclined citizens who believed 
their training could be utilized best in certain specialized lines. 

There seemed to be no diminution in the requests for assist- 
ance on the part of the older registrants. While the opinion 
seemed to be prevalent that there was plenty of work to be 
done, there was no great amount of it for those who could 
devote part time only; nor was the work which was available 
in plenty the kind that the student at a university is generally 
expected to be fitted for. On the other hand, the kind of em- 
ployment which is usually open to students was now closed to 
some extent, so that the office really had a harder time to keep 
the right man in touch with what he believed to be the right 
job than it has ever had. For the type of registrant who can 
fill a first-class tutoring position there was plenty of work to 
be done. For the collie man who can fill out his time by 
doing work by the hour in running errands and in clerical work 
there was a greater than usual demand, and a resulting diminu- 
tion in the supply. The Appointments work had unusual calls 
which it could not hope to fill in war times. Men teachers were 
scarce. In many instances college presidents and superin- 
tendents had fortified themselves against inroads by the 
selective draft by contracting with teachers for several years. 
In other instances, combinations of departments were made, 
so that retrenchment was not necessary. Teachers of sdence 
were almost unobtainable; also of some modem languages. 
Permanent positions in industrial and commercial houses were 
referred to the office in large numbers but in many instances 
had to be turned back again because there were no applicants 
available. 

The necessity for the development of the work of the 
Appointments Office has doubtless been dwelt upon by Sec- 
retaries in the past, and my sentiments on this particular 
point would in all probability be mere reiteration. Were it 
not for the fact that this branch of the work of the office is 
related more closely than perhaps is suspected with the gradu- 
ates of the University, I would not burden any one with my 
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viewson this question. I cannot help but feel, however, that the 
University is doing itself a grave injustice by not placing the 
Appointments Office on a plane of dignity commensurate with 
its mission in the ideal University scheme of organization. If 
Columbia were a manufacturing concern there would be a 
department whose duty would be to find a market for her 
wares and it would be the most important department in the 
organization, for not only would the reputation of the concern 
depend upon the salability of the product, but its entire future 
as well would necessarily rest upon the orders which would 
come to be filled. The sales office is indicative of the scope of 
the success of the concern — ^it is its pulse. There must be 
some error in the analogy^ for if the life of the University 
depended upon the work of the Appointments Office in the 
past, Columbia would have been numbered long ago with 
those institutions which we feel must have been flourishing in 
Pompeii before its last days. But although the above may be 
an overstatement of the importance of this matter, it is, 
nevertheless, a weakness in any University organization if 
there is lacking the ability or the means to find systematically 
for its outgoing students and for its alumni that place in the 
industrial life of the community which completion of pre- 
scribed work entitles them to. In my interviews with college 
presidents this year I was considerably embarrassed on a num- 
ber of occasions by a comment somewhat on this line: ''I am 
surprised to see that Columbia has not yet put its Appoint- 
ments Office in shape," or *Well, Mr. Tyson, you are up 
against a hard job and one which Columbia ought to have 
straightened out years ago." This in spite of the fact that in 
practically every instance the office was able to satisfy the 
wants of the inquirer. I do not think, however, any one has 
ever been impr^sed with the fact that we at Columbia have 
decided to attack this problem in an effective way and to get 
at it hard enough to accomplish the results which a university 
like Columbia ought to accomplish when it sets out to find 
work for its students. This is the severest criticism — that we 
have underestimated the importance of the office. Our 
lawyers seem to be placed with little difficulty. Graduates of 
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the College with little difficulty find good industrial and 
commercial positions. Our engineers are in great demand. 
But we are sadly lacking in the ability to place and to find 
places for our graduate men and women who, while they can 
be taken care of in part at Teachers College, have so little 
chance to be considered for positions there that registering is 
practically futile. To organize proper machinery of sufficient 
dignity, recognized as such on the campus, is the only factor 
to be taken into consideration with these departments. When 
these men and women leave Columbia they feel more than ever 
the fact that there is no adequate provision for their future. 
It is true that the University departments keep in touch with 
them, but not to an extent necessary for them to realize that 
Columbia is solicitous of the welfare of her sons and daughters 
and determined that their welfare shall be her concern. 

Some institutions have long realized that this is a matter 
which cannot be n^lected. Others have begun to realize it. 
It is a part of the problem which centers in the alumni office 
of every institution in the country and this fact is a reason for 
my personal interest in it. For until all alumni are cared for 
in a way that will make them realize they are a part of the 
University as long as they live, there will be little chance for 
the establishment of the esprit de corps among Columbia 
graduates which is necessary to make the University a fact 
as well as a name. 

I would most respectfully urge you, therefore, to bend your 
every eflFort whenever opportunity affords, to provide for the 
Appointments Office a place in the University scheme of 
organization which shall be dignified enough to command 
respect not only on the campus, so that there shall be a co- 
ordination of effort among the University departments to 
supply the necessary support, but among our neighbors, our 
colleagues, and our graduates. 

Respectfully submitted 

Levering Tyson 
Acting Secretary Appointments 
June JO9 1918 
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STATISTICS REGARDING THE TEACHING AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF FOR THE 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1917-1918 

Summary of Officers 

1916-1917 1917-1918 

Professors 180 179 

Associate Professors 56 55 

Assistant Professors 113 116 

Clinical Professors 26 25 

Associates 48 53 

Instructors 209 229 

Curators 3 2 

Lecturers 36 40 

Assistants 84 78 

Clinical Assistants 108 106 

University Officers of Instruction 863 883 

Other Instructors in Teachers College 153 154 

Other Instructors in College of Pharmacy .... 8 10 

Extension Teaching Officers not included above . 146 119 

Total 1,024 1,166 

•Administrative Officers 39 36 

•Other Administrative Officers, Barnard College, 

Teachers College, and College of Pharmacy . 11 15 

Total 1,074 i»2i7 

Emeritus Officers 16 17 

Other officers not in active service 11 13 

Total 1,101 1,247 

^'Excluding those who are alao teaching officers and included above. 
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Vacancies 

By Death, Resignation, Retirement, or Expiration of Term of Appoint* 
ment, occurring, unless otherwise indicated, on June 30, 191 8 

Professors and Administrative Officers 

Gbokgb W. Botsford, Ph.D. (died Dec. 13, I9i7)» Professor of History 
EuGBNB Wilson Caldwell, M.D. (died June 20, 1918), Professor of Roent- 
genology 
Walter F. Chapfell, M.D. (died Oct. 19, 1918), Professor of Clinical 

Laryngology and Otology 
Edwin B. Cragin, M.D. (died Oct. 22, 1918), Professor of Obstetrics and 

Gynecology 
Arthur H. Elliott, Ph.D. (died March i, 1918), Professor Emeritus of 

Chemistry and Physics in the College of Pharmacy 
Frederick R. Hutton, Sc.D. (died May 14, 1918), Emeritus Professor of 

Mechanical Engineering 
Walter B. James, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine 
Edward K. Judd, E.M., Assistant Professor of Mining 
Frederick P. Keppel, Litt.D., Dean of Columbia Coll^^e 
Otto G. T. Kiliani, M.D. (June 3, 1918), Professor of Clinical Surgery 
Helen Kinne (died Dec. 29, 19 17), Professor of Household Arts Education 

in Teachers Coll^^e 
Alexander Lambert, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine 
Dean P. Lockwood, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Classical Philology 
William Mansfield, Phar.D., Professor of Pharmacc^nosy in the College 

of Pharmacy 
William G. Marquette, Ph.D. (appointment terminated Oct. 15, 1918), 

Associate Professor of Botany 

Franklin Matthews, A.B. (died Nov. 26, 1917)1 Associate Professor of 
Journalism 

Walter R. Mohr, (April 30, 19 18), Chief Clerk of the University 

Henry R. Mussey, Ph.D. (Feb. i, 1918), Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics 

Herbert L. Osgood, LL.D. (died Sept. 11, 1918), Professor of History 

Nathaniel B. Potter, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine 

NORBERT Stadtmuller, M.D. (June 3, 1918), Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine 

Ellery C. Stowell, Docteur en Droit, Associate Professor of International 
Law 
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Charles C. Trowbridge, Sc.D. (died June 2, 1918), Assistant Professor 
of Physics 

James D. Voorhees, M.D.» Associate Professor of Obstetrics 

LaMont a. Warner (Feb. i, 191 8), Assistant Professor of Household 
Arts in Teachers College 

Charles P. Warren, A.M. (died Oct. 16, 1918), Assbtant Professor of 
Architecture 

James R. Wheeler, LL.D. (died Feb. 9, 1918), Professor of Greek Archae- 
ology and Art 

Royal Whitman, M.D. (Dec. 31, 1917), Assistant Professor of Orthopedic 
Surgery 

Associates 

Edward M. Colib, Jr., M.D., Clinical Obstetrics 

George Draper, M.D., Medicine 

Frederic G. Goodridge, M.D., Biological Chemistry 

Forbes Hawkes, M.D., Surgery 

William W. Herrick, M.D., Medicine 

Robert A. Lambert, M.D., Pathology 

T. Nelson Metcalf, A.B., Physical Education 

Edgar G. Miller, Jr., Ph.D. Qune i, 1918), Biological Chemistry 

James C. Sharp, M.D., Anatomy 

Benjamin T. Terry, M.D., Pathology (also Instructor in Bacteriology) 

Henry C. Thacher, M.D., Medicine 

Stuart L. Tyson, M.A., Religion (Barnard College) 

Instructors 
Thaddeus H. Ames, M.D., Clinical Neurology 
Richard T. Atkins, M.D., Laryngology and Otology 
Arnold K. Balls, Ph.D., Bacteriology 
Frederic W. Bancroft, M.D., Surgery 
Frederick Barry, Ph.D., Chemistry 
Colin L. Begg, M.D., Urology 
Edward C. Brenner, M.D., Medicine 

Alfred J. Brown, M.D. (March i, 1918), Anatomy and Clinical Surgery 
Leo Buerger, M.D., Clinical Surgery 
Henry G. Bugbee, M.D., Clinical Surgery 
Sidney R. Burnap, M.D., Surgery 
George F. Cahill, M.D., Urology 
Edwin A. Cameron, M.D., Gynecology 
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Matthew L. Carr, M.D., Laryngology and Otology 

Gerhard H. Cocks, M.D., Clinical Laryngology and Otology 

Howard D. Collins, M.D., Clinical Surgery 

Ralph Colp, M.D., Surgery 

Dudley S. Conley, M.D., Surgery (also Assistant in Anatomy) 

William W. Cox, M.D., Physiology and Pharmacology 

William F. Cunningham, M.D., Surgery 

Edward Cussler, M.D., Clinical Medicine 

CoNDiCT W. Cutler, Jr., M.D., (Feb. i, 1918), Gynecology 

Byron C. Darling, M.D., Orthopedic Surgery 

Richard C. Derby, M.D., Clinical Surgery 

Paul A. Dineen, M.D., Clinical Surgery 

KntBY DwiGHT, M.D., Surgery 

Archibald P. Evans, M.D., Electro-Diagnosis and Electro-Therapeutics 

Austin P. Evans, Ph.D., History 

Hermann Fischer, M.D., Clinical Surgery 

Joseph E. Fuld, M.D., Surgery 

Harry F. Gardner, B.S., Mineralogy 

Joseph H. Globus, M.D., Pathology 

Roderick V. Grace, M.D., Surgery 

Jesse M. Gray, A.M., Germanic Languages and Literatures 

J. Victor Haberman, M.D., Psycho-Therapy 

John M. Hall, M.D., Clinical Laryngology and Otology 

Frank M. Hallock, M.D., Neurology 

Mrs. Juliana Haskell, Ph.D., (^manic Languages and Literatures 

(Barnard College) 
W. Hall Hawkins, M.D., Anatomy and Surgery 
Harold Hays, M.D., Clinical Laryngology and Otology 
Otto Hensel, M.D., Clinical Medicine 

Arthur L. Herrick, C. E. (Feb. i, 1918), Mechanical Engineering 
Lieutenant Ralph Hodder-Williams, M.A., Military Training 
Ransom S. Hooker, M.D., Clinical Surgery 
Charles G. Irish, M.D. (February i, 1918), Physiology 
Peter Irving, M.D., Clinical Medicine 
Henry James, M.D., Medicine 
Leo Kessel, M.D., Medicine 
Ralph A. Kinsella, M.D., Medicine 
Charles W. Knapp, M.D., Medicine 
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Joseph W. Kkutch, A.M. (April i, 1918)1 English 
William S. Ladd, M.D., Medicine 
Edward C. Lyon, Jr., M.D., Gynecology 
Malcolm McBurnby, M.D., Bacteriology 
James A. McCreery, M.D., Clinical Surgery 
Clarence A. McWilliams, M.D., Surgery 
CoNSTANTiNE J. MacGuire, Jr., M.D., Clinical Surgery 
GusTAVE R. Manning, M.D., Diseases of Children 
Alexander T. Martin, M.D., Medicine 
Carl J. Mbrner (Sept. i, 1918), Physical Education 
Parker T. Moon, B.S., History 
LbightON B. Morse, Ph.D., Physics 
Arthur E. Neergaard, M.D., Medicine 
Emery E. Neff, A.M. (March i, 1918), English 
Harold Neuhof, M.D., Clinical Surgery 
Hanson S. Ogilvib, M.D., Neurology 
Michael Osnato, M.D., Neurology 
Charles Packard, Ph.D., Zoology 
William Barclay Parsons, Jr., M.D., Surgery 
William M. Patterson, Ph.D., English 
Otto C. Pickhardt, M.D., Anatomy 
Edwin G. Ramsdell, M.D., Surgery 
John S. Richards, M.D., Psychiatry 
Henry A. Riley, M.D., Neurology 
Charles Rosenheck, M.D., Neurology 
James I. Russell, M.D., Surgery 
Otto M. Schwerdtfeger, M.D., Clinical Medicine 
Thomas T. Shbppard, M.D. (April 30, 1918), Physiology and Pharma- 
cology 
Maurice J. Sittbnfield, M.D., Pathology 
Martin DeF. Smith, M.D., Medicine (also Assistant in Anatomy) 
Morris K. Smith, M.D., Clinical Surgery 
Thayer A. Smith, M.D., Medicine 
FoRDYCB B. St. John, M.D., Clinical Surgery 
DeWitt Stettbn, M.D., Clinical Surgery 
Dorothy Stiles, Physical Education (Barnard College) 
Arthur P. Stout, M.D., Surgery 
Fbnton Taylor, M.D., Clinical Surgery (also Assistant in Anatomy) 
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Arthur H. Tbrrt, M.D., Medicine 
Edgar T. Tsbn» M.D.» Bacteriology 
Frbdbrick T. Van Bburbn, M.D., Surgery 
Arthur S. Vosburgh, M.D., Clinical Surgery 
Davenport Wbst, M.D., Diseases of Children 
WnxiAM C. Whitb, M.D., Clinical Surgery 
Hbrbbrt J. WiBNBR, M.D., Medicine 
Pbrct H. Wn^LiAMS, M.D., Gynecology 
Thomas S. Winslow, M.D., Medicine 
Stanlbt R. Woodruff, M.D., Urology 

Lecturers 

Harry E. Barnbs, A.M., History 

Donald R. Bblchbr, A.M., Mathematics 

Brand Blanshard, A.B. (June i, 1918), Philosophy 

Arthur M. Buswbll, Ph.D.» Chemical Engineering 

Ettorb Cadorin (Feb. i, 1918), Italian 

pRANas W. CoKER, Ph.D., History 

Mrs. Mary S. Coutant, A.M., Botany (Barnard College) 

Floyd M. Crandall, M.D., Medical Ethics 

WnxiAM S. Day, Ph.D., Physics 

Wni^iAM P. Dunn, A.M., English 

Haybn Embrson, M.D., Hygiene and Preventive Medicine 

Hbnry Jonbs Ford, A.B., Politics 

Hbnry F. Grady, A.B. (Mar. 8, 1918), Economics (Barnard College) 

Mauricb G. Kains, M.S.A., Horticulture 

Bbrnicb W. Lylb, Zoology (Barnard College) 

Stbwart Paton, M.D., Psychiatry 

Joseph L. Pbrrier, Ph.D., French (Barnard College) 

WnxiAM Z. Ripley, Ph.D., Economics 

Col. Edward R. Schrbiner, M.D. (Feb. 16, 1918), Military Medicine 
and Surgery 

Joseph J. Szlbnkbr, Slavonic Languages 

Margaret W. Watson, A.M., C^rmanic Languages and Literatures (Bar- 
nard (Allege) 

Assistants 

George C. Andrews, Jr., M.D., Pathology 
Jambs C. Andrews, B.S. (Feb. 25, 1918), Chemistry 
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Geokgb Ba&sky, B.S. (Aug. i, 1918), Chemistry 

Lewis Bibb, M.D., Clinical Pathology 

Lilian Brandt, A.M., Social Economy 

Dean R. Brimhall, A.M., Psychology 

Robert Burlingham, M.D., Clinical Pathology and Medicine 

Charles L. Camp, A.M., Zoology 

Herman L. Dowd, M.D., Diseases of Children 

Helen R. Downbs, A.B., Chemistry (Barnard College) 

Henry C. Fleming, M.D. (Apr. i, 1918), Medicine 

Frederic S. Granger, A.M., Chemistry 

Samuel Hirshfeld, M.D., Pathology 

Temple R. Hollcroft, Ph.D., Mathematics 

Anderson M. Holmes, M.D. (Jan. 31, 1918), Anatomy 

A. Lefferts Hutton, M.D., Medicine 

Victor I. Isaacson, B.S. (June i, 1918), Biological Chemistry 

Sydney D. Kramer, M.D., Biological Chemistry 

Rudolph Kramer, M.D., Pathology 

Shoo Tze Leo, B.S., Chemical Engineering 

Erma M. Lessel, B.S. (Mar. i, 191 8), Chemistry 

Gabriel A. Lowenstein, A.M., Biological Chemistry 

Kenneth R. McAlpin, M.D., Clinical Pathology 

Joseph K. Marcus, A.B. (Jan. i, 1918), Chemistry 

William R. May, M.D., Diseases of Children 

Graham J. Mitchell, A.M., Geology 

Jos6 D. Moral, M.D., Bacteriology 

Frank B. Orr, M.D., Pathology 

GouvERNEUR M. Phelps, M.D., Surgery 

C. Edward Pierce, A.B., Physics 

Ethel A. Prince, A.B., Psychology (Barnard Coll^;e) 

Charles H. Richardson, M.S., Biological Chemistry 

Alma G. Ruhl, A.B., History (Barnard College) 

Adelaide Spohn, M.S., Physiology (Research) 

Robert A. Steinberg, A.M., Botany 

Albert M. Stevens, M.D., Diseases of Children 

Holland N. Stevenson, M.D. (Aug. i, 1918), Cancer Research and 

Pathology 
Clarence G. Stone, Jr., A.M., Physics 
David D. Stowell, M.D., Diseases of Children 
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Harold C. Stuakt, M.D., Pathology 

Claksncb p. Thomas, M.D., Surgery 

Lbwi Tonks, A.B., Physics 

Gkovbs TlucY, A.B., Biological Chemistry 

H. W. Trubsdeix (Feb. i, 1918), Botany 

Clayton Ulxbt, A.M., Physics 

Alicb p. N. Waller, A.B., History (Barnard College) 

William C. Woolsby, M.D., Surgery 

Jerome M. Zibglbr, M.D., Pathology 



Promotions 

To take efFect, unless otherwise indicated, July i, 19 18 
Professors and Administrative Officers 



Name 
James T. Grady, LL.B. 

Patty S. Hill 



Daniel Dana Jackson, M.S. 
Charles H. Jaeger, M.D. 
William H. Kilpatrick, Ph.D. 

Ralph H. McKee, Ph.D. 
George M. MacKee, M.D. 

Mrs. Mary D. S. Rose, Ph.D. 

Young B. Smith, LL.B. 
R. Garfield Snyder, M.D. 



From To Subjea 

Associate Assistant Journalism 
Professor 

Assistant Associate Education 
Professor Professor (Teiachers 
College) 

Associate Professor Chemical 
Professor Engineering s 

Instructor Assistant Orthopedic 
Professor Surgery 

Associate Professor Education 
Professor (Teachers 

College) 

Associate Professor Chemical 

Engineering 

Instructor Assistant Dermatology 
Professor and Syphi- 
lology 

Assistant Associate Household 
Professor Professor Arts (Teachers 
College) < 

Assistant Associate Law 
Professor Professor 

Instructor Assistant Clinical 
Professor Medicine 
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Associates 






Clakbncb G. Handler, M.D. 


Instructor Associate 


Urology 


F. Morris Class, M.D. 


Instructor Associate 


Medicine 


Jamrs G. Dwter, M.D. 


Instructor Associate 


Bacteriology 


Hbnrt £. Hale, M.D. 


Instructor Associate 


Medicine 


Max Schxjlman, M.D. 


Instructor Associate 


Medicine 


John C. Vaughan, M.D. 


Instructor Associate 


Anatomy 




Instructors 






Margaret Burns 


Lecturer 


Instructor 


Physical Edu- 
cation (Bar- 
nard College) 


Wallace E. Caldwell, A.B. 


Lecturer 


Instructor History 


Lucy Gregory, A.B. 


Lecturer 


Instructor Romance I^n- 








guagesand 








Literatures 








(Barnard 
College) 


John D. Kbrnan, Jr., M.D. 


Assistant 


Instructor 


Suiigery 


Helen H. Parkhurst, Ph.D. 


Assistant 


Instructor 


Philosophy 

(Barnard 

CoU<^) 


Hester W. Rusk, A.M. 


Assistant 


Instructor Botany (Bar- 








nard Coll^;e) 


Zachary Sagal, Ph.G. 


Assistant 


Instructor Clinical 








Pathology 


Oscar M. Schi^oss, M.D. 


Assistant 


Instructor Diseases of 


(March i) 






Children 


Edgar W. White, M.D. 


Assistant 


Instructor Clinical 



Medicine 



Lecturers 



Edna Henry Bennett, A.B. 

Florrie Holzwasser, A.B. 

Joseph F. Ritt, Ph.D. 
Emory C. Unnewbbr, B.S. 



Assistant Lecturer Zoology (Bar- 
nard College) 

Assistant Lecturer Geology (Bar- 
nard College) 

Assistant Lecturer Mathematics 

Assistant Lecturer Physics 
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Changes of Title 
To take efFect, unless otherwise indicated, July i, 19 18 



Name 
Harht T. Costello, Ph.D. 



From 
Instructor in 
Philosophy 

Alexander Goldenweiser, Ph.D. Instructor in 

Anthropology 

Maximilun W. Goldstein, M.D. Instructor in 

Clinical Medicine 



Emilt Lewi, M.D. 



Assistant in 
Clinical Medicine 



To 
Lecturer in 
Philosophy 

Lecturer in 
Anthropology 

Assistant in 

Clinical 

Medicine 

Assistant in 
Medicine 



Appointments 

To take effect, unless otherwise indicated, July i, 1918 
Professors and Administrative Officers 



Name 
Charles W. Ballard, Phar.D. 

Eugene Wilson Caldwell, M.D. 

(Feb. 1, 1918) 
William D. Ennis, M.E. 

(Oct. 14, 191 8) 

Col. John P. Finley, U. S. A. 
(May 6, 1918) 

Herbert E. Hawkbs, Ph.D. 

Russell A. Hibbs, M.D. (Feb. i, 1918) 

James W. Jobling, M.D. 
William A. Maddox, Ph.D. 

George B. Pegram, Ph.D. 

David M. Ufdikb, M.E. 



Office 
Associate Professor of Phar- 
macognosy in the College of 
Pharmacy 

Professor of Roentgenology 

Acting Professor of Mechani- 
cal Engineering 

Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics 

Dean of Columbia College 
Professor of Orthopedic Sur- 
gery 

Professor of Pathology 

Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion (Teachers College) 

Dean of the Faculty of Ap- 
plied Science 

Assistant Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds 
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Associates 

Charles H. Bailey, M.D. (Nov. i, 1917) Pathology 

Frederick T. DawsoK Physical Education 

Andrew A. Eggstbin, M.D. Pathology 

James T. Grady, LL.B. (Feb. i, 1918) Journalism 



Instructors 
Alexander M. Arnbtt, A.M. 
Leon Ardzrooni, A.M. 

(Oct. I, 1918) 
James W. Babcock, M.D. (Dec. i, 1917) 
William F. Bender, M.D. (Dec. i, 1917) 
George E. Bennett, LL.M. 

(Oct. 1, 1918) 
Gottlieb A. Betz, Ph.D. (Oct. i, 1918) 
Dever Smith Byard, M.D. (Dec. i, 1917) 
Abernethy B. Cannon, M.D. 
Harry J. Carman, A.M. 
Donald L. Clark, A.M. 
Ralph Colp, M.D. (Dec. 1, 1917) 

C. CONTRERAS (Oct. I, I918) 

Robert T. Corry, M.D. 

Jesse J. Douglas, B.S. (Oct i, 1918) 

Eugene A. Dupin, M.D. 

Leon Feraru (Oct. i, 19 18) 

Lee H. Ferguson, M.D. (Apr. i, 1918) 

Paluel J. Flagg, M.D. 

Alfheus Freeman, M.D. (Dec. i, 1917) 

Joseph H. Globus, M.D. (Dec. i, 1917) 

Maximilun W. Goldstein, M.D. 

(Jan. I, 1918) 
F. Walter Gravelle, M.D. (Oct. i, 1917) 
Georgia Haffner, A.M. 
Elizabeth C. Jagle, M.D. (Feb. i, 1918) 
George H. John, Jr., M.E. (Oct. i, 1918) 
William C. Johnson, M.D. 
Richard F. Jones, Ph.D. (Oct. i, 191 8) 
E: Willis Kobler, M.D. (Jan. i, 1918) 
Karl Kullman, B.S. 



History 

War Economics 

Laryngology and Otology 

Physiology 

War Accounting 

War German 

Diseases of Children 

Dermatology and Syphilology 

History 

English 

Surgery 

War French 

Anatomy 

War Mathematics 

Surgery 

War French 

Medicine 

Surgery 

Medicine 

Pathology 

Clinical Medicine 

Anatomy 

Economics (Barnard College) 

Neurology 

Mechanical Engineering 

Pathology 

War English 

Laryngology and Otology 

Chemistry 
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Joseph Laubbr (Oct. i, 1918) 
Edwakd M. Lbhnbrts (Oct. i, 1918) 
Armin K. Lobbck, Ph.D. (Oct. i, 1918) 
Nina R. Millbr, M.S. 
Frederick E. Montgomery, M.D. 
Robert J. Moore 
Glen H. Mullin, A.M. 
Caleb P. Patterson, A.M. 
John H. Randall, Jr., A.B. (Oct. i, 1918) 
Mrs. Grace Potter Rice, Ph.D. 
Joseph L. Pervier, Ph.D. (Oct. i, 1918) 
Elbert T. Rulison, Jr., M.D. 
Thomas T. Sheppard, M.D. (Feb. 15, 1918) 
Ralph E. Taylor, M.D. (Oct. i, 1917) 
Lt. H. Lbdyard Towle (Oct. i, 1918} 
Peter T. Ward, A.B. (Oct. i, 1918) 
Agnes R. Wayman, A.B. 

Alfred R. Whitman, M.S. (Oct. i, 1918) 

Lecturers 
Brand Blanshard, A.B. (Jan. i, 1918) 
Charles F. Bc&duan, M.D. 



War Drawing 

War Topography 

War Topography 

Accounting 

Surgery 

Chemistry 

English 

History 

War English 

Chemistry (Barnard College) 

War French 

Surgery 

Physiology and Pharmacology 

Anatomy 

Camouflage 

War English 

Physical Education (Barnard 

CoUege) 
War Topography 



Philosophy 

Hygiene and Preventive Med- 



RoBERT W. Bolwbll, AM. (Jan. i, 1918) 
Wallace E. Caldwell, A.B. (Dec. i, 1917) 
Katharine M. Cooper, B.S. 

William P. Dunn, A.M. (Apr. i, 1918) 

Irwin Edman, Ph.D. 

C. Evangeline Farnham, A.M. 

Horatio K. Garnier, Ph.D. 

Helena Gebr, A.M. 

Charles J. Ogden, Ph.D. 

Willis Allen Parker 

Emil Leon Post, B.S. 

LoRLE Ida Stechsr, Ph.D. 

Margaret W. Watson, A.M. (Nov. i, 1917) 



English 

History 

Physical Education (Bar- 
nard College) 

English 

Philosophy 

Romance Languages (Bar- 
nard College) 

Philosophy 

German (Barnard College) 

Indo-Iranian Languages 

Philosophy 

Mathematics 

Psychology (Barnard College) 

German (Barnard College) 
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Assistants 

George C. Andrews, Jr., M.D. 

(Feb. 15, 1918) 
Stephen P. Btjrkb 
CoRNELU L. Carey 
F. Edith Carothers, A.M. 
James A. Clarke, Jr., M.D. 
Harold C. Cob, M.D. (Feb. 15, 1918) 
James E. Crites, Jr., B.S. 
Samuel C. Dellinger, A.B. 
Herman L. Dowd, M.D. (Mar. i, 1918) 
Mart L. Ely, A.B. 

Henry C. Fleming, M.D. (Feb. 1, 1918) 
Jekuthial Ginsburg, A.M. 
Samuel Gitlow, M.D. 
Mary R. M. Griffiths, A.B. 
Mary A. Griggs 

James B. Hallam, M.D. (Oct. i, 1917) 
Everett M. Hawks, M.D. 
Samuel Hirshfeld, M.D. (Feb. 15, 1918) 
Calm M. Hoke, A.M. (Mar. i, 1918) 
Temple R. Hollcroft, Ph.D. (Oct. i, 1917) 
Ain)ERsoN M. Holmes, M.D. (Oct. i, 1917) 
WnxiAM S. S. Horton, M.D. (Jan. i, 1918) 
Mrs. Florence Hulton-Frankbl, Ph.D. 

(Jan. I, 191 8) 
Maxwell Karshan, B.S. (Oct. i, 1917) 
Maurice Kemp, M.D. (Mar. i, 1918} 
Rudolph Kramer, M.D. (Feb. 15, 1918) 
Hedwig a. Koenig, A.B. 
Frances Krasnow, A.M. 
Mrs. Isabel F. Leavenworth, A.B. 
Shoo Tze Leo, B.S. (Feb. i, 1918) 
Erma M. Lessel, B.S. (Feb. i, 1918) 
Emily Lewi, M.D. (Dec. i, 1917) 
WnxiAM R. May, M.D. (Mar. i, 1918) 
William E. Morgan, A.B. 
Louis Neuwelt, M.D. (Jan. i, 1918) 



Pathology 

Chemistry 

Botany (Barnard Coll^;e) 

Psychology 

Medicine 

Pathology 

Physics 

Zoology 

Diseases of Children 

History (Barnard Coll^;e) 

Medicine 

Mathematics 

Biological Chemistry 

History (Barnard College) 

Chemistry 

Anatomy 

Sw^ry 

Pathology 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Anatomy 

Surgery 

Bacteriology 

Biological Chemistry 

Diseases of Children 

Pathology 

Chemistry (Barnard College) 

Bacteriology 

Philosophy (Barnard College) 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemistry 

Clinical Medicine 

Diseases of Children 

Chemistry 

Surgery 
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JosB Fbrnamdbz Noridbz, Sc.D. 
Fkamces Ork, A.B. (Oct. i, 1918) 
FsANK B. Out, M.D. (Feb. 15, 1918) 
GuiSEPFB Pkbvitali, M.D. (Mar. x, 1918) 

AOOLFH J. SCHNBBWBISS, A.M. 

Louis C. Schrobdbr, M.D. (Mar. i, 1918) 
RuFus E. Stetson, M.D. (Mar. i, 1918) 
Albert M. Stevens, M.D. (Mar. i, 1918) 
Georgina I. Stickland, A.B. 
David D. Stowell, M.D. (Dec. i, 1917) 
Grovbr TlucY, A.B. (Oct. i, 1917) 
Edgar W. White, M.D. (Feb. i, 1918) 
Charles Wbisican, Ph.D. 
Alexander H. Wright, A.M. 
Jerome M. Zieglbr, M.D. (Feb. 15, 1918) 
Jeromb Zuckerman, M.D. (Mar. i, 1918) 



Zoology 

War Physics 

Pathology 

Diseases of Children 

Philosophy 

Diseases of Children 

Diseases of Children 

Diseases of Children 

Psychology (Barnard College) 

Diseases of Children 

Biological Chemistry 

Clinical Medicine 

Biological Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Pathology 

Diseases of Children 



Leaves of Absence 

For the whole or part of the academic year 1917-1918 were 
granted to the following officers: 

[Officers granted Sabbatical leave are indicated by t; those granted leave 
of absence for national service are indicated by *] 

Assistant Professor of Electrical 

Engineering 
Instructor in Clinical Pathology and 

in Medicine 



^Morton Arbndt, E.E. 
♦Dana W. Atchley, M.D. 
♦Richard T. Atkins, M.D. 
Wn^LiAM C. Baglby, Ph.D. 



Instructor in Laryngology and Otol- 
ogy 

Professor of Education in Teachers 
College 
tELijAHW. Bagster-Collins,A.M. Associate Professor of German in 

Teachers College 



tCHARLEs S. Baldwin, Ph.D. 

•Hal T. Beans, Ph.D. 
fALON Bbment 

♦Walter Bensbl, M.D. 



Professor of Rhetoric and English 

Composition 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts in 

Teachers College 
Associate in Hygiene and Preventive 

Medicine 
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♦DiNO BiGONGIARI, A.B. 

^Marston T. Bogbkt, LL.D. 
♦David Bovaird, Jr., M.D. 

♦Robert Burlingham, M.D. 
♦Sidney R. Burnap, M.D. 

tCHARLES H. BURNSIDB, A.M. 

Wendell T. Bush, Ph.D. 
♦Arthur M. Buswbll, Ph.D. 
♦Charles N. B. Camac, M.D. 

♦William Campbell, Sc.D. 
♦Martha V. Carling 
♦Matthew L. Carr, M.D. 

♦Louis Casamajor, M.D. 
John B. Clark, LL.D. 
♦James L. Cobb, M.D. 
♦Gerhard H. Cocks, M.D. 

♦Edward M. Colie, Jr., M.D. 
♦Howard D. Collins, M.D. 
♦Karl Connell, M.D. 
tORACE A. Cornell 

♦John J. Coss, Ph.D. 

♦f John W. Cunliffe, D.Lit. 

♦William F. Cunningham, M.D. 
♦Edward Cussler, M.D. 
♦William Darrach, M.D. 
♦Richard Derby, M.D. 
♦Edward T. Devine, LL.D. 
♦Paul A. Dineen, M.D. 
♦James L. Dohr, M.S. 
♦George Draper, M.D. 
tWiLLiAM A. Dunning, LL.D. 



Assistant Profeaaor of Italian 
Professor of Organic Chemistry 
Assistant Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine 
Instructor in Clinical Pathology 
Instructor in Surgery 
Associate IVofessor of Mathematics 
Associate Professor of Philosophy 
Lecturer in Chemical Engineering 
Assistant IVofessor of Clinical Medi- 
cine 
Professor of Metallurgy 
Nurse 

Instructor in Laryngology and Otol- 
ogy 
Associate Professor of Neurology 
Professor of Political Economy 
Assistant in Anatomy 
Instructor in Clinical Laryngology 

and Otology 
Associate in Clinical Obstetrics 
Instructor in Clinical Surgery 
Associate in Surgery 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts in 

Teachers Coll^;e 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Professor of English and Associate 
Director of the School of Journal- 
ism 
Instructor in Surgery 
Instructor in Clinical Medicine 
Professor of Clinical Surgery 
Instructor in Clinical Surgery 
Professor of Social Economy 
Instructor in Clinical Surgery 
Instructor in Accounting 
Associate in Medicine 

Lieber Professor of History and 
Political Philosophy 
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^Ellsworth Eliot, Jr., M.D. 
*tJoHN Erskine, Ph.D. 
•Austin P. Evans, Ph,D. 
•Dean S. Fansler, Ph.D. 

•fjBFFERSON B. FLETCHER, A.M. 

•Robert T. Frank, M.D. 
tJoHN L. Gerig, Ph.D. 
•Anne W. Goodrich 

•Frederic G. Goodridgb, M.D. 

tWiLLYSTINB GOODSELL, Ph.D. 



•Roderick V. Grace, M.D. 
tRoBBRT A. Harper, Ph.D. 
•Mrs. Juliana S. Haskell, 

•Frederick W. Hehrb, E.E. 



•William W. Herrick, M.D. 
•Warren Hildreth, M.D. 
•Ransom S. Hooker, M.D. 
•Roger Howson, A.M. 
•Lbfferts Hutton, M.D. 
•Henry James, M.D. 
•Douglas W. Johnson, Ph.D. 
Edward K. Judd, E.M. 
•Frederick Kammerer, M.D. 
•Truman L. Kellbt, Ph.D. 

•James Kendall, Sc.D. 
•Frederick P. Kbppel, Litt.D. 
•Ralph A. Kinsella, M.D. 
♦Rev. Raymond C. Knox, S.T.D. 
•Alexander Lambert, M.D. 
•Carl W. Larson, Ph.D. 
•Warfield T. Longcope, M.D. 

•Henry H. M. Lyle, M.D. 
•Kenneth R. McAlpin, M.D. 



Profesaor of Clinical Surgery 
Professor of English 
Instructor in History 
Assistant Professor of English 
Professor of Comparative Literature 
Associate in Cancer Research 
Associate Professor of Celtic 
Assistant Professor of Nursing and 

Health in Teachers College 
Associate in Biological Chemistry 
Assistant Professor of Education in 

Teachers College 
Instructor in Surgery 
Torrey Professor of Botany 
Instructor in German in Barnard 

College 
Assistant Professor of Electrical En- 
gineering 
Associate in Medicine 
InstructcMT in Obstetrics 
Instructor in Clinical Surgery 
Assistant Librarian 
Assistant in Medicine 
Instructor in Medicine 
Associate Professor of Physiography 
Assistant Professor of Mining 
Professor of Clinical Surgery 
Assistant Professor of Education in 

Teachers College 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Dean of Columbia College 
Instructor in Medicine 
Chaplain 

Professor of Clinical Medicine 
Assistant Professor of Agriculture 

Bard Professor of the Practice of 

Medicine 
Professor of Clinical Surgery 
Assistant in Clinical Pathology 
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*Malcolm McBurnby, M.D. 
^Clarence A. Mc Williams, M.D. 
*James S. Macgregor, M.S. 

♦CONSTANTINB J. MacGUIRB, M.D. 

*George M. Mackenzie, M.D. 
•Arthxjr W. Macm ahon, A.M. 
•GusTAVE R. Manning, M.D. 
♦Alexander T. Martin, M.D. 
♦Frank L. Mason, E.E. 
♦Albert A. Meras, Ph.D. 

♦CarlJ. Merner 
♦fGEORGE L. Meylan, M.D. 
♦James A. Miller, M.D. 
♦Robert H. Montgomery 
♦Parker T. Moon, B.S. 
♦Lincoln D. Moss 

♦J, Howard Mueller, M.D. 
♦Henri F. Muller, Ph.D. 
♦Harold Neuhof, M.D. 
♦Bernard S. Oppenheimer, M.D. 

♦Alwin M. Pappenhedier, M.D. 
♦Harry L. Parr, Mech.E. 

♦Wm. Barclay Parsons, Jr., M.D. 
♦Mary A. Patchin 

♦Charles H. Peck, M.D. 
♦John P. Peters, Jr., M.D. 
♦GouvERNEUR M. Phelps, M.D. 
♦Albert T. Poffenberger, Ph.D. 
♦Eugene H. Pool, M.D. 
♦Charles I. Proben, M.D. 
♦Edwin G. Ramsdell, M.D. 
♦Wythe M. Rhett, M.D. 
♦Henry A. Riley, M.D. 
♦JVmes E. Russell, LL.D. 



Instructor in Bacteriology 

Instructor in Surgery 

Instructor in Civil Engineering 

Instructor in Clinical Surgery 

Associate in Pathology 

Instructor in Politics 

Instructor in Diseases of Children 

Instructor in Medicine 

Instructor in Electrical Engineering 

Assistant Professor of French in 

Teachers College 
Instructor in Physical Education 
Professor of Physical Education 
Professor of Clinical Medicine 
Assistant Professor of Accounting 
Instructor in History 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical 

Engineering 
Assistant in Pathology 
Assistant Professor of French 
Instructor in Clinical Surgery 
Assistant Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine 
Assistant Professor of Pathology 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical 

Engineering 
Instructor in Clinical Surgery • 
Director of Religious and Philan- 
thropic Work in Barnard College 
Professor of Clinical Suiigery 
Instructor in Clinical Surgery 
Assistant in Surgery 
Instructor in Psychology 
Professor of Clinical Surgery 
Instructor in Gynecology 
Instructor in Surgery 
Instructor in Pharmacology 
Instructor in Neurology 
Dean of Teachers College 
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*jAifBS I. Russell, M.D. 
♦Ernest L. Scott, Ph.D. 
♦Henry R. Seager, Ph.D. 
♦J. Clayton Sharp, M.D. 
♦T. Leslie Shear, Ph.D. 
♦Henry C. Sherman, Ph.D. 
♦James T. Shotwell, Ph.D. 
♦Lewis P. Siceloff, Ph.D. 
♦Charles C. Sleffel 

fWALTER L Slighter, E.E. 
♦Martin DeF. Smith, M.D. 

♦Thayer A. Smith, M.D. 
♦J. Bentley Squier, M.D. 
♦FoRDYCE B. St. John, M.D. 
♦Alfred Stillman, M.D. 
♦Fenton Taylor, M.D. 

♦Rupert Taylor, Ph.D. 
♦Henry C. Thacher, M.D. 
♦Arthur W. Thomas, Ph.D. 
♦Charles W. Thomas, Mech.E. 

♦Edward T. Thurston, Jr., Mech.E. 

♦Marion Rex Trabue, A. M. 

♦Samuel A. Tucker, Ph.B. 

♦Frederick T. VanBburen, M.D. 
tLARuE Van Hook, Ph.D. 

♦Herbert N. Vermilye, M.D. 
♦Arthur S. Vosburgh, M.D. 
♦John B. Walker, M.D. 
fLAMoNT A. Warner 

♦Harold W. Webb, Ph.D. 



Instructor in Clinical Surgery 
Associate in Physiology 
Professor of Political Economy 
Associate in Anatomy 
Associate in Classical Philology 
Professor of Food Chemistry 
Professor of History 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical 

Engineering 
Professor of Electrical Engineering 
Instructor in Medicine and Assistant 

in Anatomy 
Instructor in Medicine 
Professor of Urology 
Instructor in Clinical Surgery 
Instructor in Clinical Surgery 
Instructor in Clinical Surgery and 

Assistant in Anatomy 
Instructor in English 
Associate in Medicine 
Instructor in Food Chemistry 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical 

Engineering 

Assistant Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering 

Assistant Professor of Education in 
Teachers Coll^;e 

Assistant Professor of Electro-Chem- 
istry 

Instructor in Surgery 

Associate Professor of Classical 
Philology 

Instructor in Pathology 

Instructor in Clinical Surgery 

Professor of Clinical Surgery 

Assistant Professor of Household 
Arts in Teachers College 

Assistant Professor of Physics 
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^fRAYMOND Weeks, Ph.D. Professor of Romance Philology 

tCHAKLBS W. Weick, B.S. Assistant Professor of Industrial 

Arts in Teachers Coll^ie 
*WiLLiAM C. White, M.D. Instructor in Clinical Surgery 

*James R. Whiting, M.D. Instructor in Urology 

*HoRATio B. Williams, M.D. Assistant Professor of Physiology 

*Pbkcy H. Williams, M.D. Instructor in Gynecology 

*WiLLiAM R. Williams, M.D. Associate Professor of Clinical Medi- 

cine 
tJoHN F. WooDHULL, Ph.D. ProfesscMT of Physical Science in 

Teachers College 
*WiLLiAM C. WooLSBY, M.D. Assistant in Surgery 

*J. Enrique Zanbtti, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

*Hans Zinsser, M.D. Professor of Bacteriology 



Representatives of the University during 1917-1918 

At the installations of — 

President Marshall, Connecticut College for Women, New 

London, Conn. — Professor Margaret E. Maltbt 
President Moore, State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal. — 

Professor William M. Sloanb 
President McGiffert, Union Theological Seminary, New York — President 
Butler, Provost Carpenter, Deans Wooi>- 
BRiDGB, Hawses, Pegram, Stone, Gilder- 
sleeve, Russell, Directors Egbert and 
Williams 

At the anniversary celebrations of — 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. (25th anniversary of inaugura- 
tion of President Crawford) — Professor Crawford 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. (50th) — Chaplain Knox 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. (25th) — Dean Pegram 

University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (50th) — 

Professor William M. Sloans 

Women's College in Brown University, Providence, R. I. (25th) — 

Dean Gilderslbbvb 

Anniversary of birth of Abbe Rene Just Hauy, Mineralogist, 
(175th) — Professors Moses and Luquer 
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Miscellaneous — 

ABsociation of Colleges of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. — Dean 
Hawkbs, Professor Jonbs, and Secretary 
Fackenthal 

Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. — 

Dean Hawkbs, Professors Jones, Erskikb and Haybs 

State Examinations Board, Albany, N. Y. — Professor Jonbs 
Association of College Presidents, Albany, N. Y. — 

Dean Hawkbs and Professor Jones 

Conference of Engineering Colleges, Washington, D. C. — 

Dean Pbgkaii, Professors Slighter and Morecroft 

Association of American Universities — 

Provost Carpenter and Dean Woodbridge 
American Federation of Arts, Detroit, Mich. — ^Mr. Richard F. Bach 
Commemorative service of Sons of the Revolution and the 
Society of Colonial Wars, Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York- 
Dean Hawkbs, Professors T. H. Morgan, 
Talcott Williams, Charles S. Baldwin, 
D. W. Johnson, Wilhblm Braitn, and 
W. A. Boring 

Committee on Engineering and Education of the Council of 
National Defense, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. — Dean Pbgram 

Advisory Council of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. — 

Professor Egbert 

College Art Association, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York — 

Professor Boring 

Chamber of Commerce Luncheon, Cleveland, Ohio — Professor Hayes 

American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, Pa. — 

Professor Seligkan 

National Security League, Preliminary Conference at Bar Association, 
New York- 
Professors GiDDiNGS and Douglas W. Johnson 

National Security League, Chicago, 111.— -President Builbr, Professors 
John Bassbtt Moorb and Franklin H. Giddings 
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APPENDIX 5 

REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 
STUDENT REPRESENTATIVES 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I918 

To the President of the University 
Sir: 

As chairman of the Board of Student Representatives I 
have the honor of submitting the following report for the aca- 
demic year, I9i7-I9i8. 
th Bo^d '* ^^^ "^^^ customary in past reports of this 

nature to say that there has scarcely ever been a 
year when the Board of Student Representatives has had to 
face more difficulties and perplexities than the current one. It 
is inevitable that the same statement should be true of the 
academic year, 1917-1918, for, due to a situation brought about 
by the war, it was a month after Coll^;e had reopened in 
September, 1917, before there was a Board of Student Repre- 
sentatives on the campus. Although eight 1918 men had been 
elected in the spring of 1917, at the beginning of the winter 
session only four men had returned to their studies, and one of 
these was declared ineligible because he had already received a 
degree. The four men who did not return were in government 
service. Robert R. O'Loughlin was a first lieutenant in France, 
Duncan W. Leys, an ambulance driver at the front, Herbert 
E. VoUmer, an ensign in the Navy, and Joseph H. Brown, a 
chief-petty officer in the Navy. The other men, Alfred L. 
Huelsenbeck, Jerome M. Bijur, I.Theodore Rosen and Lech W. 
Zychlinski, failed to form a quorum of the Board, and hence 
the campus was left without an organized group of leaders. 

Shortly after College activities got into full swing this de- 
ficiency became very apparent. Various individuals in the 
two upper classes assisted in planning and holding two under- 
class rushes, the Tie Rush and the Tug of War, but their 
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actions lacked the authority of Student Boards of previous 
years. Editorial comment in Spectator and discussion in the 
student body made it evident that some remedy for the situa- 
tion had to be devised quickly. As a result the University 
Committee on Student Organizations adopted with changes the 
su^;estion of the chairman of the 1916-1917 Board, and on 
October 8, Mr. Fackenthal, chairman of that committee, 
announced that the new Board should consist of five Seniors 
and two Juniors, with the provision that the three eligible men 
elected previously should automatically become members. 
This plan of allowing Juniors as well as Seniors to be eligible 
for election was to receive a year's trial, owing to the depleted 
condition of the Senior class. At the elections which were 
held during the week of October 15, James B. Gibson and 
Thomas G. Schaedle, of the class of 1918^ and Angus S. McCabe 
and Walter S. Robinson, of the class of 1919, were elected 
to the Board by a vote of the three upper classes. These men 
with the three who had been elected in May met several days 
later and organized with Mr. Schaedle as chairman and M. 
Huelsenbeck as secretary-treasurer. The Board immediately 
entered upon its duties. Its work was divided into two main 
classes, campus activities immediately concerned with the 
great national interests of the moment, and activities of cam- 
pus concern primarily. 



First came the campaign on the campus for the Y. M. C. A. 
War Fund. At the request of the Cabinet of the Columbia 
branch of the Y.M.C.A. the Student Board under ^^ y^^^^ 
took the management of the campaign in Columbia 
College. The cooperation of the more prominent students was 
enlisted and a Committee of 100 was organized to canvass the 
undergraduate body. A huge meeting of students from the 
entire University was held in the Gymnasium on November 
14, at which Sherwood Eddy was the principal speaker. 
Eleven o'clock classes were dismissed early and practically all 
the students from Columbia College attended. The actual 
canvass was launched immediately afterward and with the aid 
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of special efforts at the Columbia-Wesleyan football game 
more than $10,000 was raised in pledges from the undergradu- 
ates. This amount, added to the contributions from other 
parts of the University, gave Columbia a total subscription of 
nearly $50,000, surpassing all other universities in the country 
in this drive. The results of this campaign showed clearly that 
despite classroom and extra-curricular work the undergradu- 
ates were vitally interested in doing their utmost for the 
greater national activities, and the returns exceeded 'all 
expectations. Early in February the Board again cooperated 
with the Y. M. C. A. in getting Columbia students interested 
in the metropolitan campaign to have college men participate 
in various kinds of war-time social work. Three meetings 
were held on the campus and Columbia was well-represented 
among the delegations from New York City colleges. 

Several weeks later the College again had an opportunity 
to respond to an outside call for help with war work in connec- 
tion with the preparations for the Third Liberty Loan. Dean 
Hawkes, with the hastily-organized War Activities Board, two 
of whose members were Student Board men, undertook the 
proposition of having the undergraduates copy 500,000 cards 
to be used by Liberty Loan solicitors. For two weeks students 
were busy in the Gemot copying these cards from nine in the 
morning until ten at night. Various classes were dismissed so 
that students could do this work, and with the volunteer services 
of hundreds of others, all but a few thousand cards had been 
completed by the beginning of the Easter recess on March 27. 

In a less important way the Student Board assisted in two 
Red Cross campaigns throughout the University and in the 
sale of thrift stamps in the downtown business sections. Aid 
was also given to the enrollment of Four-Minute-Men speakers 
from among the students, and the participation of numerous 
other students in the house-to-house canvass for the Liberty 
Loan in different portions of the city. 

II 

Most important of all the activities of concern to the campus 
primarily was the fixing of the Student Activities Fee. It 
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became more and more apparent to the Board as the fall 
session passed that there were some campus activities which 
were essential enough to maintain in war times. 
These included practically all of the athletic ac- Activitiw Fee 
tivities and such non-athletic activities as 'Spec- 
tator', the Glee Club and an undergraduate theatrical produc- 
tion. But amid the many outside interests of the students as 
long as the war should last, the Board felt that these activities 
would not receive the amount of attention and interest that 
their importance demanded. Consequently, for several weeks 
the Board worked diligently in inventing some method whereby 
these activities would receive their merited support. Confer- 
ences were held with various University authorities, with the 
athletic and non-athletic governing boards, and with the lead- 
ing men in each class. The support accorded the plan by the 
editors of 'Spectator' was of infinite value in getting the 
student body to sanction the plan devised. 

As a result of this preparation the Student Board early in 
December passed the following set of resolutions: 

Resolved: That a fee, to be known as 'The Student Activities Fee', be 
included as a statutory fee as by law enumerated in Chapter XXVII, page 
39, of the Official Statutes. 

Resolved further: That this fee be known as 'The Student Activities 
Fee', and that it be in amount ten dollars ($10) per year and be payable 
semi-annually — ^five dollars ($5) at the beginning of each semester by 
every matriculated undergraduate in Columbia College. 

Resolved further: That the fund created by this fee be known as The 
Student Activities Fund', and be held to the use, maintenance, and further- 
ance of undergraduate activities as hereinafter specified, namely: 

One-half of the fund to go to the maintenance of athletic activities, and 
one-half to go to the maintenance of non-athletic activities; the fund, 
subject to this division, to be exclusively administered, or the adminis- 
tration thereof duly delegated, by the University Committee on 
Student Organizations. 
Resolved further: That this fund be collected as a regular fee as above 
provided, and held in trust by the Bursar of Columbia University subject to 
the order of the University Committee on Student Organizations. 

Resolved further: That in view of the fact that the payment of such a 
Student Activities Fee might work an undue hardship upon some students 
in Columbia College, some machinery be devised to pass upon the merits 
of each application for exemption based upon this plea* 
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To present these resolutions to the student body an Under- 
graduate Smoker was held in the Commons on the night of 
December 12. The resolutions had been printed several days 
previously in 'Spectator', and wide discussion of the plan 
appeared in its editorial columns. On the night of the Smoker 
the resolutions were presented to about 500 undergraduates by 
Chairman Schaedle. There was considerable discussion of 
the plan, but as most of the comment seemed favorable a vote 
was called for. The enthusiastic undergraduates voted almost 
unanimously for the adoption of these resolutions and their 
presentation to the Trustees. Petitions were circulated and 
about five hundred signatures were secured that evening. 
The Christmas vacation and the examination period inter- 
vened but the several weeks following more than eight hundred 
signatures were obtained. The Kings Crown Board of Gover- 
nors and the University Committee on Athletics, in joint 
session with the Student Board, formally approved the resolu- 
tions also. 

A copy of the resolutions and petitions was then forwarded 
to President Butler for presentation to the Board of Trustees. 
At the April meeting the resolutions were referred to the 
College Committee on Instruction for formal approval. After 
some consideration, especially of the administration of the 
exemption clause, this Committee recommended to the 
Trustees that the resolutions be adopted. Accordingly, the 
first reading of the resolutions took place at the May meeting, 
and at the June meeting the resolutions were passed and the 
new fee became a part of the statutes of the University. It 
will become effective in September, 191 8. 



in 

Changed conditions and attitudes which the war was sure to 
bring about led to various other less important changes in the 
Activities undergraduate life at Columbia. Many of the tin- 
seled decorations were shown in their true light, 
and Columbia men patriotically cast them aside for less 
pretentious and more beneficial activities. 
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In this class are included the famous Junior Prom and 
Varsity Show. Regarding the former, permission was granted 
the Class of 1919 to hold its Junior Prom as usual, but as the 
weeks passed this event aroused some discussion in the Board, 
and finally after consultation with the Prom Committee the 
Class of 1919 with fine spirit agreed to abolish this fete for the 
present year. The shortness of time did not allow for the 
holding of a less elaborate substitute, but the Board strongly 
recommends next year that the Class of 1920 plan a dance of a 
far simpler nature to be held somewhere on the campus. 

Similarly, no Varsity Show was held. Instead the Student 
Board appointed a committee to arrange a Campus War Show. 
'Ten for Five', the show selected, was presented in the Gymna- 
sium on May 2 and 3. By general agreement it was just as 
successful and enjoyable as any of the Varsity Shows down- 
town, and furnished a good precedent for future years. 



IV 

Many routine matters were also dealt with by the Board. 
The Class of 1 92 1 elections were held early in December. Mass 
meetings were held at intervals during the year with more or 
less success in an effort to arouse interest in a coming football, 
basketball or baseball game. The services of a band were 
secured for the football games. The election of representatives 
for the Kings Crown Board of Governors and the University 
Committee on Athletics was held under its supervision. Be- 
cause of the number of class officers who did not return to 
College last fall the Board adopted the plan of having the next 
highest officer serve as acting president for the year. The 
attempted election of new officers in the class of 191 8 was 
declared void, and the vice-president authorized to act in 
place of the absent president. In the elections for permanent 
officers of this class the Board gave its consent to an election 
by mail among all members in service instead of by a small 
majority on the campus. A visit to the N. Y. U. campus was 
planned prior to the N. Y. U. football game, and a receiving 
party for the return visit of the uptowners organized. 
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The Board followed last year's precedent of holding the 
cane sprees as part of the Alumni Day program. In order to 
arouse interest for these sprees and for indoor sports in general, 
on the night of the Undergrad Smoker a general indoor sports 
carnival was held with boxing, wrestling and spree exhibitions, 
and talks by the athletic coaches. It proved highly successful, 
and its continuance in future years is recommended. Various 
cheering contingents were organized for several out-of-town 
athletic contests. After a trial of several months the Board 
also voted to give the University Committee on Athletics 
permanently the power of awarding athletic insignia and of 
appointing managers. 

Owing to the poor result of the plans for the 1921 Freshman 
dinner, the Board ruled that all underclass dinners in the future 
must be held not earlier than March i and not later than the 
Easter recess. All interclass scraps at such times must be 
confined to the campus. The suggestion was also made that 
the chairmen of the class dinner committees keep the chairman 
of the Student Board constantly advised concerning dinner 
plans. The ruling was also made that in the future the ex- 
penses of all underclass dinners be paid from the dinner pro- 
ceeds and not from dues collected from the class. 

This year the Board revived with changes the old Inter- 
class Song Contest, restricting it to the two lower classes. 
A very successful 'sing' was held on South Court on May 8. 
With the increasing importance of singing in military life such 
a contest should be held again next year. 

The editorial board of the 1919 Columbian was advised to 
turn over its profits to the class treasury. 

The board also recommended that next year the Senior 
Valedictorian be chosen from a list of three suggested by the 
College Committee on Instruction as to the best all-around 
man in the class. The election is not to be limited to these 
three suggested names. 

Finally, the organization of the 1918-1919 Student Board 
was considered. The Board voted to return to the old system 
of an all-Senior Board, instead of allowing two Juniors to be 
eligible for election. Seven 1919 men were to be elected to 
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form the official Student Board, and the two who receive the 
next highest number of votes were to be alternates to take the 
places of any men who do not return to College in the fall. 
In case a majority of the men elected do not return next fall 
an election is to be held not later than the second Saturday of 
the fall term. In the elections that took place the week of 
May 6, the following men were elected as members of the 
1918-1919 Board: Hubert G. Larson, Angus S. McCabe, W. 
Barrett Brown, Walter S. Robinson, Nelson N. Alexander, 
Michael J. Buonaguro, and Francis W. Rogers. The alternates 
chosen are Ejnar S. H. Svennson and Frederick R. Sanborn. 
By a mail election held later Walter Scott Robinson was chosen 
chairman of the new Board. 



In closing this report of Columbia's first war-time Student 
Board there are innumerable other suggestions and recommen- 
dations which might be made in addition to ^^ , ^ 
those already made. Conditions will prob- 
ably be radically different in many respects at the University 
next year. Columbia may be converted completely into an 
army camp. In that case military law will prevail and there 
may be no reason for the existence of a Student Board, except 
insofar as it may be retained by the military authorities for 
purposes of control or leadership. Should this change not 
occur, the most important work of the Board will be to central- 
ize to a far greater degree even than last year the campaigns 
and activities among the undergraduates of the many national 
war-work departments and agencies. 

Looking to the future, there will be two other great problems, 
in the solution of which the Student Boards of future years will 
have to cooperate. The administration of the Student 
Activities Fee will demand much deliberation during the first 
year. The choice of the activities which are to receive support 
from this Fund will have to be made upon the advice and 
suggestions of the Student Board. Secondly, future Student 
Boards should accord their heartiest support to such a scheme 
of organization for Columbia as President Butler suggested in 
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his report on the Junior College. The College must be kept 
from degenerating into a 'day-schoor, and the plan of com- 
pelling students registered in Columbia College to live on or 
very near the campus will be an efficient remedy. The new 
military plan which will probably require all students to 
reside at the University is the first step toward the realization 
of President Butler's plan. Columbia will not be performing 
its educational duty unless considerably more attention is paid 
to these activities and associations of students, both inside and 
outside the classroom, during their four years at College. 

On the whole, the past year may be said to have marked the 
rise of extra-curricular activities to their rightly-deserved plan 
of importance. As man after man left the campus for the Army 
or the Navy it became evident that the students who were 
proving of the greatest value to the government were those 
who had maintained a creditable classroom rating and who had 
devoted as much of their spare time as possible to the multi- 
farious self-educating extra-curricular activities of the CoU^e 
campus. These men were being accepted in preference to 
men who had maintained excellent classroom records only. 
The value of these activities from a broad educational stand- 
point became more and more apparent, and gradually provi- 
sions were made for their maintenance. The war-work in 
which Columbia men engaged during the year, the institution 
of the Student Activities Fee, and the proposed Junior College 
of President Butler's report — all showed this change of spirit. 
As a result campus life in the future will be much different 
from that of a year ago, but it will be a change which every 
patriotic American and loyal Columbia man will welcome as a 
further evidence of Columbia's contributions to the nation, 
both in men and ideas, that have characterized her career ever 
since 1754. 

Respectfully 

Thomas C. Schaedle 

Chairtnan 

June 30, igi8 
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REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I918 

To the President of the University 
Sir: 

As Registrar of the University, I have the honor to present 
the following report for the academic year 1917-1918: 

The tables that summarize the records of the year correspond 
in general to those of the last previous report. The statistics 
of Extension Teaching appear in an additional section, and the 
report of the Sunmier Session of 1918 immediately follows. It 
has seemed well this year to report as an appendix the action 
which was taken last Spring by the authorities of the several 
schools and colleges of the University relative to the granting 
of academic credit in the case of students withdrawing to 
enter national service. 

The total enrollment for 1917-1918, excluding students in 
Extension Teaching and all duplicates, was 12,324, a net 
loss of 2,575 or about 17.28 per cent, from p 11 #. 
1916-1917. In the Summer Session of 1917 
the loss was 1,879. I^ to the grand net total of 12,324 given 
for the whole University under Table I be added, with proper 
allowance for duplicates, those who took work at the Univer- 
sity in Extension Teaching classes, the total number of per- 
sons in classes at the University will be found to be 16,783. 
The corresponding total last year was 19,462; in 1915-1916, 
18,273. In addition to the 16,783 who studied at the Univer- 
sity, there were 821 students enrolled in the extramural 
courses of Extension Teaching. This makes a grand total of 
17,604 different individuals who received instruction from the 
University from July i, 1917, to June 30, 1918. This does not 
include 2,057 registrations in brief, special classes which 
bestow no general University privileges and carry no academic 
credit. The actual number of registration units, duplicates 
not having been deducted, was 22,043. Making proper 
deduction for non-matriculated students, for duplicate matric- 
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ulated students in the Summer Session and for students in 
Extension Teaching, there were 7,617 candidates for d^;rees 
and diplomas in residence during the year. 



TABLE I 

RBGISTRATION AT C<».UMBIA UNIVERSITY IN ALL FACULTIES, DURING THE 
ACADEMIC YEAR I917-191S 
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Summer Session 19x7 
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890 

l»*34» 


Extension Teaching 
Regular classes (netV 
Special classes (see B page) 














S*36a 
3.057 



1 The registration by srears in Columbia College is aooording to the technical dassificatloiu 
deficient students being required to register with a class lower than that to which they wonkl 
normally belong. 

* The total 1,053 does not include 5 college graduates: in Law (4), Medicine (x). who are 
also candidates for the deove of A.Nf. or Ph.D. It likewise does not include 579 amdidafrii 
for higher degrees enrolled in the Summer Session only. 

• Exdusiire of College students who registered also under the professional faculties On 



the exercise of a professional option), as follows i Junior and so Senion in the School of 
Law; 33 Juniors and 38 Senion in the School of Medicine; i Junior and 3 Seniors in the 
School of Architecture. 

« Does not include 643 candidates for a higher degree enrolled in the Summer Session only. 

■ Represents students who, during the oouxae otthe year, transferred from one school or 

"5 to another. 

r Sessbn students who returned for work at the University. 

' Attendance at the University (excluding 1,303 matriculated students and 351 stndeiiU 
also registered in the Summer Session) 4,441 ; attending away from the University, 83X. 
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TABLE la 

STATISTICS OF SEGISTRATION BY SESSIONS I917-I918 
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TABLE II 



REGISTRATION AT C(X.UMBIA UNIVBRSmr, IN ALL FACULTIES, DURING THE 
ACADEMIC YEARS I906-I907 TO I916-I9I7 
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III 
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i^ 
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Z44 
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Z065 

95 

4207 

z6z 

z6o 
7674 

S96z 

4252 
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ZZ67 
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6z 
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> In Z9Z5~z9z6 candidates for the degree of Master of Arts whose subject of major interest 
was Education (654) were, for the first time, included only under the Faculty of Education. 
In X9Z6-Z9Z7 all students engaged in graduate study with Education as their subject of 
major interest were counted under the Faculty of Education only. 

* Including, prior to z9Z2-z9Z3t those here classified under the School of Practical Arts. 

* In zpz4 the School of Music was discontinued. 

* Students in Teachers College enrolled in the non-professional graduate faculties as candi- 
dates for the higher degrees and students who graduated from Columbia College in February 
and entered a graduate or professional faculty at that time. 

* Eacduding Summer Session students who returned for work in the succeeding fall. The 
Summer Sesnon falls at the beginning of the year, as here reported. The first sessioa was 
in the Summer of zpoo, the last Included here is that of Z9X7. A detailed report of the Sam- 
mer Session of zp 18 is appended. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 

(1917-1918 is inclusive of 1917 Summer Session, but not of 
Extension Teaching) 
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Total Enrollment including Summer Session 
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gi6i-£i6l 
906l-L06l 
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Si6i'fi6i 



tl6l-ei6i 



ri6x-ei6i 



ei6x-xi6x 
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6061-2061 
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The proportion of men and women for the past ten years, 
exclusive of the Summer Session and Extension Teaching, is 
as follows: 





1908- 
1909 


1909- 

Z9I0 


1910- 

I9ZZ 


19x1- 

I9Z3 


i9ia- 
1913 


1913- 
19x4 


X9X4- 

X915 


X9XS- 
X9I6 


I9I6- 
I9I7 


1917- 

Z9Z8 


Men 
Women 


3.205 
1.545 


3.297 
1,820 


3.662 
2.231 


3.763 
2.310 


4.072 
2,453 


4.277 
2,657 


4.466 
2,868 


4.524 
3.150 


4.682 
3,412 


3.797 
3.291 


Totals 


4.750 


Sai7 


5.S93 


6,073 


6,525 


6,934 


7^34 


7.674 


8,094 


7,088 



TABLE IV 

DUPLICATE REGISTRATIONS BETWEEN THE SUMMER SESSION OP I917 AND 
THE ACADEMIC YEAR I917-I918 

A, Students of tht Summsr StssioM Who Reiunud in tht WinUr or Spring Session 

qf IQIT-1018 



SCHOOL OR FACULTY TO WHICH THBT MCTUENKD 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Architecture 


5 




5 


Barnard College 




87 


87 


School of BusinesB 


7 


4 


XI 


Columbia College 


ai7 




ax7^ 


Graduate Faculties (PoUtical Science, 






'^ 


Phlloeophy and Pure Sdenoe) 


83 


93 


1761 


Journalism 


5 
35 


5 


10 
35 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


44 




44 


School of Mines. Engineering and Chemistry 

Teachers College— Education and School of Practical ArU: 


13 




IS 


Undergraduate 


a? 


X76 


ao3 


Graduate 


^ 


xS? 


ioo« 


Extension Teaching 


asi 


Totals 


SSZ 


SQO 


1,141 



B. Mairicnlated QrodnaU Students of the Summer Session cf 1917 Who Did or Did Not Return 
in the Spring or Winter Session cf iox7-TQi8 


FACULTIBS 


Returned 


Did Not Return 


Total 


Political Science, Phlloeophy and Pure Science 
Education and Practical ArU 


176* 
100 • 


12 


724 
73X 


ToioU 


»76 


1,221 


lASS 



> Of this number (x6 men and 15 women) were not graduate students in the Summer 
Session. 
* Of this number (5 men and 6 women) were not graduate students in the Summer S e arion. 
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TABLE V 



CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS IN THE SCHO(X.S OF MINES, 
BNGINBERING AND CHEMISTRY 



Dbpaktiibnts 



I 



I 



I 



ll 



fi 



[I 






Cbemistry 
ChrllEnki] 
Electrical Enshieeriiig 
HigbwMT Enfineerins 

aeering 
fetaUi] 
Mining 



calSngl- 



17 

2 

5 

4 



30 

3 
lO 



9 
5 

17 



63 

9 

49> 

^2 

Sa 

19 
39 



iB 



15 



8l 



284* 



67 
A 
75 
71 
33 

63 
17 
55 



3TS 



I Indnding 6 atndenta taking oiytion in Sanitary Engineering. 
•Tlietotala37 --•---'-" - • 



J 37 and 384 include 8 College Seniors ezerdaing iMnfeasional option in Applied 

Sdenoe, aa foUowa: 4C.E.; 3M.E.; 3 E. M. 



TABLE VI 

CLASSIFICATION OF SEMINARY STUDENTS 



Sbminaubs 


1917-1918 


19X6-19X7 


X9X5-X9I6 


Union Theologlnil Seminary 
General TheoloScBl Seminary 
Drew Theological Seminary 

New BninswS Theological Seminary 


46 

13 


83 

x8 
X3 

X3 


93 

33 

9 

13 

3 


Tcial 


70 


J2S 


IS7 
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TABLE VII 

CLASSIFICATION OF CANDIDATES FOK THB DBGRSES OF MASTBK OF ARTS, 
MASTBR OF LAWS, MASTBR OF 9CIBNCB AND DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 

A, By Primary Rsiistrati&n 





I9X7-X9I8 


19x6-19x7 


Political Science, Philoaophy and Pure Science 


879 


X.X03 


Law 


12 


14 


Medldne 


X 


X 


AppUed Science 




39 


Architecture 




2 


BusineM 


13 


5 


Education and Practical ArU 


778 


840 


Theological Seminaries 


70 


I3S 


Philanthropy 


33 


as 


Botanical Garden 


I 


I 


OfficerB 


80 


97 


Summer Session 


X.455 


I.SOI 


Total 


3,3li 


3*74' 





Session 






1917-X9X8 


I9x6-X9r7 


Political Sdenoe. Philosophy and Pure Science 

Applied Science 

Architecture 

Education and Practical Arts 

Business 

Law (LL.M.) 


i.78a 
x,S09 


3.074 

a9 

3 

1.625 

1 


Total 


3*312 


3»74' 



C, By PacuUies, omiuing stmdenU regUlartd primarily for a prqftssioual dggr*^ in tka 
PacuUigs of Law and Mmicint, hni including Summer S§S9ion 





1917-19x8 


19x6-1917 


PoUtical Science. Philosophy and Pure Sdenoe 
Law (LL.M.) 
Applied Science 

Education and Practical Arts 
Business 


-.777 

I.SO9 

X3 


.,06s 

39 

3 

X.639 

5 


Total 


3*307 


3.732 



D, By Pactiltiss, omitiing Summer Session and students registered primarily for a 
Professional degree in the Paculties of Law and Medicine 





19x7-19x8 


19x6-19x7 


Political Science, Philosophy and Pure Sdence 

Law (LL.M.) 

AppUed Science 

Architecture 

Education and Practical ArU 

Business 


X.OS3 

778 
13 


a 
840 

5 


Total 


1^32 


2^31 
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TABLE VIII 

SUBJECTS OF MAJOR IMTBRBST OF STUDENTS RBGISTBRED FOR THE 
,, HIGHER DEGREES 





PoUtical 
Science 






Educa- 




SUBJBCTS 


PhUoso- 
ophy and 

Pure 
Sdence 


Law 


Business 


tion and 

Practical 

ArU' 


Total 


Agriculture 


8 








8 


Bacteri^ogy 
Biological Chemistry 


•2 








'2 


Botany 


z6 








z6 


Bufiiias 


2 




X3 




Z5 


Clasrical Archaeology 


4 

2 








61 

3 








Compaiative Literature 


10 








ZO 


Bconomici 


87 








87 


Educational and Ptactical Arts 








6X3 \^«Q 

z66p78 


778 


Eagliah 


156 






IS6 


Geology 


10 








ZO 


German 


a? 








37 


Greek Ond. Greek Arch.) 


5 








5 


History 


xa4 








Z34 


Indo- Iranian 


i 








i 


International Law 








T^tin 


33 








33 


Mathematical Physics 


z 
z 








z 
z 


Mathematics 


33 








33 


MetaUurgy 


5 








5 


Music 


4 








4 


Neurology 


3 








3 


Pathology 

Philosophy (ind. Ethics) 


I 
75 








z 
75 


Physics 


Z4 








14 


l»- 


7 
33 








7 
33 


Psychology 


37 








37 


Public Law 


19 


8 






37 


Romance Languages (ind. Cdtic) 


75 








75 


Semitic Languages 


17 








17 




5 








5 


Sodal Economy 
Sociology and Statistics 


^ 








U 


Zoology 


38 








38 


Tofsi 


Z*0S9 


8 


13 


778 


1^58 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
TABLE IX 

A. SmiMART BY DIVISIONS 



Divisions 


Political 
Sdence 
Philos- 
ophy and 

Pure 
Sdence 


Law 


Business 


Educa- 
tion and 
Practical 
Aru 


Total 


Anatomy 

Biology 

Bnainen 

Chemistry 

Education and Practical Arts 

Bngineering 

GeolosyandlllnerBlogv 

History, Economics and Public 

Mattonatlcs and Physical Science 
Mining and Metallurgy 
Modem Languages and Literature 
Philosophy. Psychology and Anthro- 
pology 


I 
6i 
78 

2 
66 

5 
10 

a87 

48 

5 

274 

lao 


8 


13 


778 


I 
61 
78 

778 

5 

10 

5 

a74 

ISO 


Tolal 


/.ojp 


8 


13 


778 


i^s8 



B. SUMMARY BY FACULTIES 



Faculties 



Number 

Of 

Students 



Political Sdence, Philosophy and Pure Sdence 

Law 

Business 

Education and Practical Arts 

Tciai 



I.0S9 

8 

13 

778 



I^S8 
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TABLE X 
KBSIDBNCB OF STUDENTS 



X9I7-I9I8 








1 






^ 


Graduate Faculties of 1 
Political Sdenn*. 1 
Phflo«>phyand 1 
Pure Sdence II 


1 


1 


|l 


] 






g 




1 


^ 


1 


1 


j 


If 


1 


"8 


1 




3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


»S 


1 


dI 


1 


II 


1 


I 


UicxTXD Statbs 




























North AtkmUc Division 


1*327 


161 


458 


S8 


25 


¥P 


¥0 


707 


63 


634 


x,576 


5/5 


5,514 


(77.38 per cent.) 




























Connecticut 


17 


3 


31 






2 


I 


12 




7 


59 


IX 


143 


Maine 


I 


I 


X 








I 


8 




X 


21 


2 


36 


Maancfauaetta 


II 


2 


12 






s 


2 


28 


X 


7 


81 




149 


New Hampahiie 


3 




S 


X 






I 


3 






5 




18 


New Jeraey 
New York 


lOI 


22 


65 


6 


3 


2 


2 


82 


8 


8x 


322 


48 


742 


1.069 


130 


't 


50 


23 


38 


28 


537 


50 


533 


939 


450 


4.I8I 


Pennaylvania 


21 


3 


X 




2 


5 


32 


3 


4 


Z34 


3 


214 


Rhode Island 


2 




2 










X 






2 




7 


Vermont 


2 




2 










4 


I 


X 


13 


1 


34 


South AtlanUc Division 


8 


Q 


2* 


I 


3 


6 


4 


44 


6 


28 


120 




257 


(3.61 per cent.) 




























Delaware 


I 


















X 


X 




3 


District of Columbia 




I 






I 






9 




4 


9 




34 


Florida 




I 


X 
















5 




7 


Georgia 
Maryland 


2 


2 


14 


X 


I 

X 




2 
X 


I 


3 

X 


6 


X7 
26 




48 

40 


North Carolina 


2 


I 


6 






4 


X 


5 




2 


19 




40 


South Carolina 


X 




3 










5 


X 


2 


8 




20 


Virginia 


I 


2 


3 






2 




X3 


I 


8 


20 




50 


WestVirginU 


I 


2 


X 










X 




5 


15 




25 


South Central Division 


14 


12 


5 








2 


30 


6 


10 


7X 


2 


152 


(2.13 per cent.) 




























Alabama 


4 


2 


X 








I 


X 


2 


2 


8 


I 


22 


Arkansas 




2 












X 






3 




6 


Kentudor 


3 


2 












7 


2 


3 


X3 




30 


Louisiana 


2 


X 


















4 


I 


8 


Mississippi 




X 












2 


X 




4 




8 


Oklahoma 
















3 






4 




7 


Tennessee 


I 


2 


2 








I 


4 


X 


X 


IS 




27 


Teias 


4 


2 


2 










12 




4 


20 




44 


North Central Division 


26 


/5 


27 


J 


5 


/5 


JO 


J2J 


6 


x6 


304 




630 


(8.97 per cent.) 




























IIH«/>if 


2 


2 


r 






2 




9 




X 


41 




59 


Indiana 


3 


X 


2 










10 


X 


X 


31 




^ 


Iowa 


2 


2 




I 




3 




'1 




X 


35 




KMiiM^ 


I 










X 








34 




32 




X 


I 


2 








X 


9 


2 




49 




65 


MinneaoU 


I 




2 






X 


X 


4 




I 


4X 




51 


Missouri 


2 


2 


3 






5 


3 


12 




3 


28 




- 59 


Nebraska 


I 


X 








2 




3 






15 




22 


North Dakota 














X 


2 






9 




12 


Ohio 


9 


5 


6 


I 




2 


2 


30 


2 


7 


79 




144 


South Dakota 


I 


X 












3 






3t 




9 


Wisconsin 


3 




XI 


I 






2 


10 


I 


2 




«9 
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TABLE X— (Continued) 



















r= 


Y~ 


"^ 





~ 


^^ 


igi7-i9i8 


, 


1 

5 


1 
■s 


< 


1 


•-» 


J 


Graduate Faculties 
Political Science, 
Philoeophy and 
Pure Science 


31 


1 




•0 


1 
1 


Western Dlviaion 


// 


26 


5 


/ 


J 


4 


55 


4 


5 


107 




22S 


(3.19 per cent.) 




























Arizona 


I 




1 














I 


5 




9 


California 


I 


I 


1 






3 




a8 


a 


I 


36 




73 


Colorado 


3 


X 


2 


X 




X 


2 




I 


X 


z6 


, 


35 


Idaho 


I 




2 
















4 




7 


Montana 


X 






X 






I 






I 


8 




13 


Nevada 








X 


















z 


New Mexico 




X 


3 






X 










3 




9 


Oregon 
Utah 


2 




a 
14 


a 






X 








9 
3 




20 
az 


Washington 


1 


3 


I 




X 










X 


ax 




35 


Wyoming 


1 
















X 




a 




5 






























dguous Territories 


3 


J 


/ 




J 




2 




2 


/ 


8 


2 


92 


(.31 per cent,) 




























Hawaiian Islands 


I 








X 








z 








3 


Philippine Islands 
Porto Rico 


I 


1 


I 








a 




I 


I 


4 

a 


I 


% 


ToioU 


1,288 


903 


S45 


67 


36 


76 


62 


958 


87 


694 


2,274 


S18 


6^08 


New York City 


888 


JJ2 


275 


41 


17 


28 


23 


450 


45 


412 


416 


384 


3,091 


(43^7 per cent.) 




























FORBtGN COUNTSIKS 




























Argentina 


1 
























I 


Armenia 




1 


















4 




5 


Australia 








I 














X 






Belgium 






















z 






Bulgaria 






















X 






Canada 


4 




I 


I 








8 






31 


1 


46 


Chile 
















X 






I 






China 


xa 


6 




I 


a 




7 


43 






31 


I 


zz4 


ColombU 
























1 




Costa Rica 






















I 






Cuba 


X 


4 




a 








a 






a 




xa 


Denmark 
















X 












Ecuador 




























France 
















X 






X 






Germany 


I 




I 
















I 






Great BriUin 
















a 






a 






Greece 




























Guatemala 


X 


























Iceland 






















X 






India 


X 




















z 






Italy 






X 














I 








Japan 
Korea 


I 


X 


2 


a 


X 




8 


31 


10 




zo 

X 




56 


Liberia 






















z 






Mexico 


I 


4 




a 




















Newfoundland 






















X 






Norway 






















3 
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TABLE X— {Continued) 



1917-1918 



Penia 

Peru 

Poland 

Portncal 

Rumania 

RuMla 

Santo Dominso 

Singapore 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Siritseriand 

Turlbey in Alia 

Venesuda 

Wett Indies 

Totel (4.41 per cent.) 

Grand Total 



I 
I 

1*315 



I 
I 
I 
Q 
354 



76 




94 
1,052 



I 

3 

607 



^1 



2^5 



4 
3 

3 
Z 
Z 
3 
9 
3 
I 
3 
z 

3 
X 

5 

3 

5 

318 
7,126 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 



The following summary compares the percentage of. stu- 
dents from the several geographical divisions during the last 
nine years: 





2 


M 


« 


r? 


It 


V) 


'O 


r* 


00 




» 


a 


Ok 


» 





0^ 


oL 


a 


Ok 
























1 


h 


M 


J. 

M 


h 


^ 


u 


^ 


k 




M 


& 


Ok 


M 


Ok 


& 


a 


a 


North Atlantic Division 


79.S7 


79.40 


77.65 


70.84 


79.53 


80.51 


79.86 


78.IA 


Ml? 


South AtianUc Division 


3.17 


3.56 


3.85 


4.35 


4-03 


3.27 


3.55 




South Central Division 


a.42 


3.36 




a.25 


3.30 


3.32 


is 


3.63 


t.X3 


North Central Division 


5:21 


8.72 


7.92 


8.33 


8.22 


9.38 


8.97 


Western Division 


a.58 


2.82 


2.58 


2.79 


2.48 


2.37 


3.34 


3.19 


Insular Territories 


0.27 


0.34 


o.z6 


0.26 


0.24 


0.17 


0.17 


0.35 


*3X 


Foreign Countries 


^.87 


3.24 


4.23 


2.80 


a.75 


3.02 


3.13 


3.33 


4-41 



Three thousand and ninety-one students are permanent 
residents of New York City. This is 43.37 per cent, of the 
total enrollment. Last year's total was 3,670. 
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Table XI shows the comparative geographical distribution 
of students in the University for the past ten years. 

TABLE XI 

RBSmSNCB OP THB STUDENTS OF THB ENTIRE UNIVERSITY (EXCLUDING 
SUMMER SESSION AND EXTENSION TEACHING) FOR THE FAST TEN YEARS 





T 




**^ 


M 


CO 


■♦ 


lA 


>o 


»* 


00 




M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


►* 


M 


M 






Ok 


Ok 


Ok 


Ok 


Ok 


Ok 


Ok 


Ok 


a 






H 


M 






M 


M 


M 


M 


M 




1 


1 


k 


I 


I 


h 
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X 






Raddlffe CoUege 












X 




8 




za 


Randolph-Macon CoUege 






X 










4 






Reed CoUege 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Rhode Island State CoUege 




X 












5 




















z 
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ill 














1 


j 










1917-1918 


1 


1 


1 


i 


»-» 


1 


Graduate 1 
of PoUtical 
PhUosophy 
Sdence 


1 


Richmond College 
















z 






Roanoke College 

RoM Polytechnic Inst. (Indiana) 










I 








z 




Rush Medical CoUege 






















Rutgera CoUege 

St. Bonaventure College 




2 


7 

I 


I 










z 


Z3 


St. Elisabeth's CoUege 


















3 




St. Francis Xavier CaU^ie 
St. John's CoUege (Brodclyn) 
St. Lawrence University 




2 


2 




















3 




















I 












I 




St. Olaf 's CoUege 






















St. Peter's CoUege 
St. Stephen's Cdlege 






5 
















St. Viator CoUege 


















z 




Seton Hall CoU^e 
Sheffield Scientific School 






I 
















z 




















Shorter CoUege 


































I 










Smith CoUege 






I 






z 


z 


34 


Z4 


4X 


Sophie Newcomb Memorial CoUege 


















z 




Southern Methodist CoUege 






















Southwestern CoUege 


















z 




Southwestern Presbjrterian 






















University 


















z 




Southwestern University 


















2 




Springfield Y. M. C. A. CoUege 






















Stetson University 






I 
















Stevens Institute of Technology 


















z 




StiU CoUege 


















z 




Swarthmore CoUege 


















z 




Sweet Brier CoUege 






2 


X 






z 


zo 


Z7 


33 


TarUo CoUege 


















z 




Temple University 

Trinity CoUege (Connecticut) 






I 






z 










Trinitty CoUege (North CaroUna) 

Trinity CoUege (Texas) 

Trinity CoUege (Washington. D. C.) 












2 






z 








































3 




Tufts CoUege 






I 












3 




Tttlane University 






















TosculumCoUege 


















Z 




Union CoUMie 

Union Theologica] Seminary 






3 


I 








z6 


Z 
3 


Z9 


Union University 






















Univenity of Alabama 






















University of Arlsona 






















University of Arkansas 






















University of CaUf omU 




4 


I 










Z4 


zo 


39 


University of Chicago 
















Z7 


37 


*i 


University of CindnnaU 


















3 


University of Colorado 


















X 


5 


University of Denver 


















z 


3 


University of Georgia 
University of lUinds 






3 








X 

3 




z 

Z3 


5 

33 


University of Iowa 


















5 


5 


University of Kansas 


















4 


9 


University of Kentucky 




















Z 


University of LouisvUle 




















I 
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Ml 
















j 








1 




19x7-1918 


1 


J 


1 


Ok 


•-» 


1 


"3 ^ 


1 


Univenitr of Maine 


















I 




Univereity of Maryland 
Univenity of Michigan 




2 


3 










z8 


'i 


36 


University of MinneooU 


















Z4 


University of Mississippi 




X 














I 




University of Missouri 




X 














9 


16 


University of Montana 








I 










I 




University of Nashville 






















University of Nebraska 












1 


I 




8 


1 


University of North Carolina 




X 








I 


X 




X 


Umversity of Notre Dame 






















University of Oklahoma 


















1 




University of Oregon 


X 






I 










i 




University of Pennsylvania 




I 












10 


Z7 


University of the PhJHppines 






















University of Httsburgh 




X 








I 


X 








University of Redlands 


















I 




University of Rochester 




X 




X 










3 


Z3 


University of the South 






















University of South Carolina 






















University of South Dakota 


















I 




University of Southern California 




X 














3 




University of Tennessee 




I 


















University of Texas 




I 














5 


ZZ 


University of Utah 






















University of Vermont 


















4 




University of Virginia 






















University of Washington 


















8 


Z4 


University of Wisconsin 




X 


to 






I 


3 


X9 


xz 


45 


University of Wyoming 


















X 




Upper Iowa University 


















z 




Upsala CoUege 






















Ursinus College 








. 










z 




Utah Agricultural College 
Valpandso University 
















X 


z 
z 




VanderbUt University 




X 








I 




2 


z 




Vassar College 










I 






29 


2X 


52 


Virginia Inter. Mont. College 


















z 




Virginia Military Institute 
Wabash CoUege 
Wake Forest CoUege 




I 




I 




X 










Washburn CoUege 












X 






z 




Washington CoUege 


















z 




Washington and Jeflferson CoUege 






















Washington and Lee University 




3 








X 










Washington State CoUege 


















2 




Washington University 


















Z 




Wellesley CoUege 














X 


30 


28 


62 


Wells CoUege 

Wesleyan CoUege (Georgia) 












z 






2 

z 




Wesleyan University 




8 














Z 




Western CoUege ior Women 
Western Maryland CoUege 
Western Reserve Univerdty 


















3 




















4 


IZ 


Westminster CoUege 


















z 




West Vh-ginia University 


















4 




Wheaton CoUege 


















z 




Whitman CoUege 








I 












3 
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19x7-19x8 



Wtlliam and Mary College 
WilUam JeweU College 
Wmianu College 
William Smith College 
William Wood CoUege 
Wilaon Collese 
Wintbrop College 
Wintbrop Normal and Industrial 



Woman's Medical College of 

Pennsylvania 
Wooster College 
Yale University 
Young Harris CoUege 

Total {Domestic InstiiMtions) 



27 
X 

318 Si 



27 



1,162 



2 

I 

X7 

I 
I 
6 

I 



2 

4 

SO 

I 

2,773 
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B. HIGHBR INSTITUTIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 



1917-1918 



all 

-D O O t5 



II 



Acadia Univeraity (Canada) 
AU HaUows CoUege (IreUnd) 
Anatolia College jTurkey) 
Bersakademiem Klausthal 

(Germany) 
Boone Univeraity (China) 
Cambridge University (England) 
Central Turkey College (Syria) 
College Royal de Vevien (Belgium) 
Collegio de Belen (Cuba) 
Copenhagen University (Denmark) 
Cyrus Collese (Persia) 
Dalhousie University (Canada) 
Doshisha University (jai>an) 
Greek Gymnasium 
Harvard Medical School (China) 
Heidelberg University (Germany) 
Huguenot College (South Africa) 
Imperial University of Japan 
Institute Oriente (Cuba) 
Institute of Technology (Auchen. 

Russia) 
Instituto de la Ensenalisa (Cuba) 
Instituto de la Habana (Cuba) 
Japan Women's Univernty (Japan) 
Jena University (Germany) 
Kdo Universitv (Japan) 
Keiogynku University Qapan) 
Kwausei Gakwin College Uapan) 
Kwausei University (Japan) 
Lyceo de Costa Rica 
McGiU University (Canada) 
McMaster University (Canada) 
Manitoba University (Canada) 
Minteh CoUege (China) 
Osaka Medical Academy (Japan) 
Owens University (En^and) 
Pei- Yang University (China) 
Peking Government University 

(CSna) 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary 

(Canada) 
Provincial College (Chihli Province* 

China) 
Queen's Univeraity (Canada) 
St. Francis Xavier College (Canada) 
St. John's University (China) 
St. Paul's CoUege (Japan) 
St. Paul's CoUege (Turkey) 
Soroe CoUege (Denmark) 
Sydney University (Australia) 
Tokio Imperial University (Japan) 
University of Havana (Cuba) 
University of Kiel (Germany) 
University of Li6ge (Belgium) 
University of London (England) 
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1917-1918 



I 



UnivefBity of MontpelUer (France) 
University of Nanking (China) 
UniveiBity of New Brunswick 

(Canatu) 
Uiy verslty of Piaris CPrtrnx) 
University of the Philippines 
University of Poitiers (France) 
University of Sorbonne (France) 
University of South Africa 
University of Strassbourg 

(Germany) 
University of Toronto (Canada) 
University of Vienna (Austria) 
University of Wales 
University of Zurich (Switserland) 
Victoria College (South Africa) 
Waseda University Japan) 
Yuriif Class. Gymn. (Russia) 

Talal {JForHgm InstUuiums) 



7 S 



61 
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SUMMARY 



1917-1918 



Total graduates of do- 
mestic institutions 

Total graduates of for- 
eign institutions 

Grand total graduates 
of higher Institutions 

Deduct for graduates 
of more than one in- 
stitution 

Total students holding 
degrees 

Total students enrolled 

Percentage holding de- 
grees, X917 

Percentage holding de- 
grees. 19x8 



6 
1.3x5 

x.x 
.45 



X77 
xo 

X87 

15 

17a 
ax9 

84.x 

78.2 



318 

7 

325 



32s 
554 

61.42 
S8.7 



5X 

5 

56 



40.2 
67. 



XX 

39 
34.0 
28.2 



25 
76 

14- 19 

33.89 



34-4 



1,162 

6x 

1,223 

axs 

1,008 
x.052 

96.97 

95.72 



996 

22 

X.018 

24s 

773 
3.38s 

33.4 

33-83 



3.773 

XIX 

3.884 

478 

2,406* 
5.798 

44.64 

41.49 



* This does not Include 30 Unclassified University students. 
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NATURE OF DBGRBBS HELD BY STUDENTS 


















■A 


^ 








n 














l^.l 


1 








ll 




Degrees X9X7-X9I8 


1 


J 


:s 


\ 


111 


If 

Si 


\ 


•-» 


1 


•s-s 


I 


Bachelor of Architecture 










3 












3 


Bachelor d Arts 


a 


196 


168 


7 


759 


30 


5 


33 


15 


53 X 


1.656 


Bachelor of Chemistry 










X 












I 


Bachelor of Didactics 




















3 


3 


Bachelor of Divinity 










3X 










16 


47 


Bachelor of Eoonomics 










X 












I 


Bachelor of Engineerins 








I 


3 












4 


Bachelor of Hygiene 
Bachelor of Industry 




















X 


I 

X 


Bachelor of Laws 


3 


X3 






X2 


3 








4 


U 


Bachelor of Letters 






4 














12 


Bachelor of Literature 










15 








I 


4 


37 


Bachelor of Medicine 










X 












I 


Bachelor of Music 




















4 


4 


Bachelor of Pedagogy 
Bachelor of Philosophy 


X 




7 




5 
39 


X 






I 


39 
47 


U 


Bachelor of Science 


X 


33 


I30 


44 


165 


3 


5 


X 


5 


347 


6X3 


Bachelor of Letters and 
























Science 






















I 


Bachdor of Co^nff^wl 
























ocienoe 










I 








4 




6 


Bachelor of Thecrfogy 




















3 


3 


Chemist 










I 












X 


Chemical Engineer 






X 


I 


I 












4 


QyU Engineer 

Doctor of Jurisiniidence 

Doctor of Laws 






X 




3 












a 
I 




3 






X 










I 


5 


Doctor of Letters 
















I 






X 


Doctor of Medicine 






5 




8 


3 






X 


3 


19 


Doctor of Osteopathy 




















X 


I 






















2 


3 


Doctor of Pharmacy 
Doctor of Philosophy 






X 
4 




X3 


4 








7 


I 

38 


Doctor of Science 










3 












3 


Doctor of Veterinary 
























Blectrtnl Engineer 
Engineer of Mines 








I 


X 

4 

X 




X 








3 

5 

I 


Graduate in Pharmacy 






3 




I 


X 










4 


Master of Arts 




10 


8 




374 




I 


X 


3 


X64 


461 


Master of Didactics 




















3 


3 


Master of Laws 










3 












3 


Master of pSlol^y 










3 


X 








8 


8 
3 


AASSCCr 01 fjfl^^^^^ 






4 




16 










8 


38 


Mechanical Engineer 
Metallurgical Bi^neer 
Pharmaceutical Chemist 






X 
13 


a 


4 








I 


3 


9 

3 
13 


Total dggrta hdd 


6 


187 


338 


56 


l^l 


34 


12 


26 


3' 


1.098 


3,X49 


Deduct for students hold- 
























ing more than one 
























degree 




IS 


13 


I 


353 


4 


I 


I 




335 


713 


Taltlstud^nishdlding 
























degrtts 19x8 


6 


172 


325 


55 


UWi8 


30 


IX 


25 


31 


773 


2,436 


TotalstMdenls holding 
























d4grt€s 1917 


24 


399 


277 


112 


1,317 




30 


22 


21 


817 


3.019 
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DBGRBBS AKD DIPLOMAS GRANTED, I917-I918 





Men 


Women 


Total 


A. Desrees conferred in coaxBe 








Bachelor of Arts 


136 


142 


378 


Bachelor of Law 


f^ 




54 


Bachekn- of Sdenoe 


IS 


9X 


Bachelor of Sdenoe (Buainess) 
Bachelor of Science (Practical Arts) 


a 


3 


4 


36 


309 


345 


Bachelor of Architecture 


I 




I 


Bachelor of Uterature 


8 


ZI 


19 


Chemical Engineer 


3 




3 


Civil Bnsineer 
Electrical Engineer 
Engineer of Mines 


8 
3 
9 




8 
3 
9 


Metallurgical Engineer 
Doctor oTMedidne 


I 
1X8 




I 
1x8 


Pharmaceutical Chemist 


5 


1 


6 


Master of Arts 


134 


147 


381 


Master of ArU (Education) 


129 


177 


306 


Master of Laws 


3 




3 


Master of Sdcnce CAppUed Sdenoe) 


I 




X 


Master of Sdence (Business) 


6 


I 


7 


Master of Sdence (Practical Arts) 




4 


4 


Doctor of PhUosophy 


73 


10 


83 


Total 


806 


819 


1,62s 


Deduct duplicates > 


3 




3 


Total individuals rtcHnng degrees in course 


803 


819 


1,622 


B. Honorary degrees 








Master of Arts 


3 




3 


Doctor of Letters 


I 




I 


Doctor of Laws 


s 




5 


Doctor of Sdence 


I 




I 


Total 


JO 




JO 


C. Certificates and Teachers College Diplomas granted 








Certificate of Profidency in Azdiitecture 


I 




I 


Bachdor's Diploma in Education 
Master's Diidoma in Education 


38 


198 


336 


75 


1X3 


X87 


Doctor's Diploma in Education 


7 




7 


Bachdor of Arts Certificate for Academic Record and 








National Service . 


58 




58 


Secretarial Certificate in Business 




3 


3 


Total 


i6q 


3X2 


481 




985 


1,131 


2,116 


Deduct dupUcates^ 


100 


303 


40a 


Total indipiduals receiving degrees and diplomas 


88s 


829 


I,7t4 



1 Distributed as follows: A.M. and A.B., 3 men; A.M. and LL.B., i man. 

t In addition to those noted under Note z (3), the following duplications occur: B.S. and 
Teachers (Allege Diploma, so men, X95 women; A.M. and Teachers College Di]^ma. 70 
men, X05 women; Ph.D. and Teachers College Diploma, 7 men; TeacheiB CoUegeDiploma. 
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If 


¥ 


1l 


M M 


M M 


i^ 


i?? 


h^ 


ht 


>i^ 


7? 




s& 


?i?i 


^& 


a& 


a& 


^a 


ss 


&& 


A. Decrees conferred in 
























course 
























Bachelor of Arte (men) 


94 


91 


93 


94 


94 


137 


99 


xos 


lOX 


135 


136 


Bachelor of Arte 
























(women) 


97 


98 


86 


105 


1x6 


136 


113 


141 


113 


136 


143 


Bachelor of Laws 


55 


69 


8d 


94 


137 


140 


135 


X34 


165 


54 


Bachelor of Sdence 
























(Columbia College) 


IS 


35 


38 


48 


58 


61 


77 


8s 


75 


XXO 


76 


Bachelor of Sdence 
























(Barnard College) 






3 




4 


3 


7 


8 


6 


30 


15 


Bachelor of Sdence 
























(Teachers CoUege) 
Bachelor of Sdence In 


lao 


139 


158 


3X4 


355 


335 


3X8 


357 


}»' 






















336 


345 


Practical Arte 














5 


19 






Bachdor of Sdence 
























(Architecture) 


6 


6 


3 


I 


I 




X 










Bachdor of Sdence 
























(Businen) 




















3 


4 


Bachelor of Sdence 
























(Chemiftry) 


9 


6 


I 










































(Pharmacy) 




















3 




Bachelor of Architec- 
























ture 




3 


6 


7 


7 


3 


17 


10 


7 


19 


X 


Bachelor of Music 






3 


3 


I 


I 




3 








Bachelor of Literature 












9 


15 


33 


a4 


36 


19 


Chemist 






3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 




I 




Chemical Engineer 




6 


6 


6 


II 


30 


18 


30 


18 


36 


3 


CivU Engineer 


30 


35 


3X 


38 


36 


37 


37 


37 


33 


33 


8 


Electrical Engineer 
Engineer of Mines 


3Z 


30 


37 


10 


7 


15 


8 


IS 


17 


35 


3 


30 


39 


39 


46 


38 


35 


38 


30 


XX 


33 


9 


Mechanical Engineer 
Metallurffral Engineer 
Doctor of Medidne 


13 


33 


13 


15 


30 


31 


7X 


27 


19 


34 




.? 


zt 


3 
70 


6 
70 


d 


5 

xoo 


6 
85 


5 

73 


3 
90 


I 
118 


Pharmaoentlcal Chem- 
























ist 


31 


7 


8 


II 


15 


30 


34 


8 


13 


15 


6 


Doctor of Pharmacy 


3 


5 


4 


3 


3 


7 


7 


2 


X 






Master of Arte 


319 


331 


369 


3X5 


370 


503 


493 


633 


407 


389 


381 


Master of Laws 


3 








I 


X 


3 


X 


3 


3 


3 


Master of Arte 
























(Teachers College) 


















336 


305 


306 


Master of Sdence 
























(AppUed Sdence) 


















39 


35 


I 


Master of Sdence 
























(Architecture) 




















3 




Master of Sdence 
























(Budness) 




















4 


7 


Master of Science 
























(Practical Arte) 




















3 


4 


Doctor of PhUosophy 


55 


59 


44 


76 


81 


67 


65 


71 


88 


83 


83 


Total 


863 


926 


973 


IJ53 


1*322 


1*535 


1,470 


i*8j4 


1*737 


1*002 


r*623 


Deduct duplicates 


7 


7 


6 


XI 


»4 


30 


x8 


13 


31 


8 


3 


Toua indMdtuOs rtceiting 
























dsgr^es 


836 


010 


967 


1*142 


1*308 


1*515 


1^53 


I^OJ 


1*716 


1*084 


1,622 


B. Honorary degrees 
























Master of Arte 


I 


I 


2 


I 




2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Master of Sdence 




X 


X 


3 


I 




13 










Doctor of Sdence 


X 


I 


3 


I 


I 


2 


I 


3 




3 


I 


Doctor of Letters 


a 


3 


4 


3 


4 


2 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


Doctor of Sacred 
























Doctor of Laws 


I 


I 


X 


3 


I 


I 


X 




X 


X 




5 


7 


3 


4 


3 


3 


5 


5 


3 


8 


5 


Doctor of Music 














I 










Total 


10 


13 


IJ 


13 


JO 


JO 


24 


10 


6 


15 


10 
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ll 


¥ 


§8 


M 

M M 


I* N 

M M 


iff 


T? 


^««> 


=jr 


^ 


r; 




&a 


aa 


&& 


SS 


Ok Ok 

M M 


SS 


ss 


»A 


C. Certificates and Teach- 
























ers College diplomas 
granted 
Certificates in architec- 














































ture 


I 




3 


2 


4 


6 


13 


8 


13 


8 


Z 


Consular certificate 


I 














3 








Bachelor of Arts Cer- 
























tificate for Academic 
























Record and National 
























Service 






















5B 


Secretarial Certificate 
























in Business 






















a 


Bachelor's diploma in 
























education 


133 


134 


IS8 


320 


373 


377 


353 


333 


268 


338 


236 


Special diploma in edu- 
























cation 


89 


109 


103 


153 


305 


169 


31 










Master's diploma in 
























education 


51 


56 


65 


83 


83 


148 


174 


336 


199 


199 


187 


Doctor's diploma in 
























education 


5 


4 


8 


IS 


II 


10 


13 


S 


5 


4 


7 


ToUd 


280 


303 


337 


472 


576 


6x0 


474 


S64 


484 


449 


48t 


Total degrees and diplomas 
























granUd 


t,iS3 


t^42 


1,323 


1,637 


I,Q08 


2,J55 


t,068 


2,388 


2,227 


2AS6 


2,116 


Deduct duplicates 


187 


aoi 


330 


303 


400 


495 


436 


563 


410 


447 


40a 


Total individuals rtceifing 


























Q66 


i,04t 


1,003 


1,334 


t,5o8 


x,66o 


x,53i 


l.*35 


t^J7 


2,000 


r.7J^ 
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TABLE XVI 
A. SFBCIALTIBS OF KBCIPIBNTS OF HIGHER DEGSBBS, I917-I918 



Subjects OP 


A.M. 


Ph.D. 


M.& 


LL.M. 


Total 




Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Anthropolocy 








I 












z 


Astronomy 




X 
















z 


Bacterioloor 
Biologkal Chemistry 


2 

X 


2 


4 

I 


I 










6 

a 


a 
z 


Botany 


4 


5 


X 












5 


5 


Business 










6 


I 






6 


z 


Cbemical Engineei^ 






















ing 


^l 




I 












4 




Chemistry 
ClassicalPhilolosy 


8 
5 


5 

2 












ax 

a 


8 
5 


Constitutional Law 














z 




X 




Education and Prac- 






















tical Arts 






19 












19 




Enfl^Ush and Compar- 






















ative Literature 


IS 


31 


4 


z 










19 


33 


Geology 


I 


3 


2 












3 


3 


Germanic languages 


3 


7 


X 












A 


7 


History 


aa 


34 


6 


2 










a6 


Indc^Iranian 




X 
















z 


International Law 






I 








z 




2 




UHn 




4 


I 












a 


4 


Mathematics 




9 


I 












3 


9 


Metallurgy 


4 








X 








5 




^^y 




2 


I 












X 

8 

I 


a 


SSSo 






2 












a 




Political Economy 


10 


I 

8 


4 


X 










a 
14 


a 
8 


Politics 






3 












zo 




Psydiology 




5 


I 


I 










a 


6 


Public Law 




X 


2 








z 




8 


z 


Romance languages 




8 


3 


a 










5 


zo 


Semitic languages 






4 












4 




Slavonic Languages 




z 
















z 


Social Economy 
Sociology and Sta- 


9 


5 


I 












zo 


5 






















tistics 


10 


10 


2 












za 


zo 


Zoology 


5 


6 


I 


z 










6 


7 


Total 


134 


147 


73 


10 


7 


I 


3 




217 


tj8 
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TABLE XVl—{ConHnued) 

B. HIGHER DEGRESS GRANTED UNDER EACH FACULTY 



Faculties 


A.M. 


Ph.D. 


M.S. 


LL.M. 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


PoUUcalvSciVnce. Phi- 
losophy and Pure 
Science 

Applied Science 

Business 

Law 


134 


147 


73 


xo 


I 
6 


I 


3 




207 

I 
6 
3 


XS7 

X 


Total JQ18 


134 


I4T 


73 


10 


7 


J 


3 




217 


15S 


Education and Prac- 
UcalArts 


126 


178 








4 






xa6 


X82 


Total tQi8 (includ- 
ing Teachers Col- 
Uge) 


260 


325 


73 


10 


7 


4 


3 




343 


340 


Total 1917 (includ- 
ing Teachers Col- 
Uge) 


34' 


353 


67 


15 


31 


2 


3 




442 


370 


Total JQ16 


332 


30Z 


75 


'^ 


29 




2 




436 


3'4 


Total J 91 5 


362 


271 


61 


10 






I 




423 


281 
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TABLE XVII 

Table of Ages 

ages of entering freshmen, columbia college, 1917-1918 



Age 


Number 


Age 


Number 


Age 


Number 


Age 


Number 


tS-16 
16-17 
17-18 
18-19 


8 
57 
laa 
100 


19-ao 
20-ai 

21-32 
22-23 

33-24 


74 
20 
10 
10 

4 


24-25 
as-26 

^-11 

28-29 


2 
I 

I 


29-30 
3<^3i 
31-32 
42-43 

Total 


I 
2 
I 

414 



AGES OF SENIORS, COLUMBIA COLLEGE, I917-I918 



Age 


Number 


Age 


Number 


Age 


Number 


Age 


Number 


16-17 


z 














17-18 


10 


21-22 


4z 


25-26 




30-31 




18-19 


IS 


22-23 


18 


26-27 




31-32 


X 


19-20 


5^ 


23-24 


4 


27-28 




32-33 




ao-2Z 


61 


24-25 


8 


28-29 
29-30 




33-34 
Total 


X 

206 



COMPARATIVE TABLE OF AGES OF ENTERING FRESHMEN, 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, FOR THE PERIODS INDICATED 



Period 


19x7-19x8 


1916-1917 


X907-X908 


Average age 
Median age 


18 years, 6 months 
18 years, x month 


x8 years, ix months 
x8 years, xx months 


x8 years, 5 months 
x8 years. 3 months 



COMPARATIVE TABLE OF AGES OF SENIORS OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
FOR THE PERIODS INDICATED 



Period 


1917-X918 


X916-X917 


X907-1008 


Average age 
Median age 


21 years, x month 
20 years, xo months 


2X years. 6 months 
21 years, 2 months 


2X years. 9 months 
21 years, x month 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
TABLE XVIII 



CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS ATTENDING ONE OR MORS COURSES OF 
INSTRUCTION IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 





CoUege 









§ 


2 




— 







1917-1918 


a 


J 












1 




c 

9 

(8 V 


g 


^ 




1, 




b 


1 


»-» 


1 


& 


J 


s 


1 
1 


l!i 


So 


*~h 


n 




DepartmtHt 






























Agriculture 




3 


I 






















5 


Anatomy (ind. Histology 
and Embryology) 






31 


27 










4 










63 














329 














329 


Anthrop<dogy 




3 


5 




I 








33 


3 








34 


Architecture 




3 


3 




I 








I 




39 






47 


Astronomy 


30 


29 


17 


21 


I 






3 












100 


Bacteriology 
Biological Chemistry 






I 
30 


21 






138 

214 




?i 


8 

3 








181 
370 


Botany 


3 


3 


3 










5 


31 










34 


Business 


13 


39 


34 


35 


3 






3 


41 


3 




3 


77 


238 


Chemical Engineering 






I 










55 


16 










73 


Chemistry 


268 


XS7 


71 


40 


30 






42 


74 


3 








674 


Christian Ethics 




























X 


Civil Engineering 


I 


I 






2 






39 


X 










so 


Classical PhUology 

Classical CivUisaUon 


6 


10 


6 


6 


I 








4 










4 
29 


Greek 


7 


II 


3 


3 


I 








17 










4^ 


Latin 


39 


31 


7 


8 


I 








34 


I 








lOI 


Comparative Philology 














If, 




3 










d 


Drafting 
Economics 


II 
38 


45 

131 


24 
70 


I 
51 


2 
II 


3 






174 


9 




X7 


32 


sU 


Education 




5 


8 


25 


I 








134 


5 






I 


179 


Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Drafting 








I 








68 
13 


4 










73 

13 


Enslish 
Comparative Literature 


460 
33 


387 

4 


123 
13 


74 
7 


25 

I 








'tf 


8 
5 


3 


39 


3 


Z.163 
137 


Fine Arts 








I 










5 


I 




I 




8 


8ias^^ 


43 

13 


33 

31 


10 

16 


5 
10 


4 
5 






23 


12 


I 






7 
I 


loa 

lOl 


Germanic Lang, and Lit. 


142 


63 


38 


15 


2 








37 


I 






4 


38t 






5 


10 


23 




















4; 

86s 


Hist. and^oUtlcal Phfloeophy 


323 


330 


100 


58 


17 




363 




179 


34 




27 


7 


Hygiene and Preventive 
Medicine 










































115 














IIS 


Journalism 

IwngologyCind. Otology) 
Mathematics 


13 


25 


5 


6 






148 




6 


I 




76 




131 
148 


305 


138 


45 


49 


Z3 






I 


39 


3 


13 






596 


Mechanics (MathemaUcal 






I 




I 






73 


4 








I 


80 


MUitarylaw , 


I 


I 


7 


31 

I 


2 


9 




37 
44 


13 

I 




10 






IZ 


MiUtary Training 
Mineralogy 


100 

I 


88 

3 


59 

7 


n 


6 

3 


10 




I 

10 


3 

4 


I 


I 




7 


317 

SS 


Mining 

Mu^pal and Private Law 






I 


20 




215 




13 

a 


z 
I 










13 

339 


Music 


10 


18 


II 


8 


3 








7 


3 




I 




60 


Naval Science 


8 


5 


3 


2 




















18 


Neurology 






I 


21 






377 




5 










404 








I 


21 






376 














398 
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College 








J 


a 






" 


^^ 


I9I7-I9I8 


1 


i 


•-» 





1 

A 


!_ 


1 


1 


d 
1 

DO 


j 

< 


>-» 


n 


ll 
II 


Dtparim^iU 






























Ophthalmolosy 














148 














148 


Iiido*InuiiBii Langu&gcs 


















la 










la 


Semitic Languages 


















ao 


X 








ax 


OrthoDedic Surgery 






z 


ax 






148 
XX4 




3 










148 
X39 


Pharmacology. Materia 






























Medica and Therapeutics 






X 


ax 






1x4 














Ji! 


Philosophy 
Physical Education 


370 


116 


4a 


a4 


X5 


X 






103 


9 




3 




407 


las 


3X 


17 


x6 


a 




X 


6 


a 




8 


4 


619 


Physics 


70 


94 


5a 


43 


II 






45 


31 










346 


Physiology 

Pontics and Government 


113 


zoo 


31 
40 


a7 
3a 


8 


I 


3a8 




li 


X 

5 




44 


X 


40X 
40s 


Practical Arts 


























X 


X 


Practice of Medicine 






I 


ax 






380 














403 


Psychology 


13 


60 


SI 


a6 


a 








53 


5 








aio 


Public Law 






I 


ao 




90 






54 


6 








X7I 


ReUgion 


I 


10 


7 


9 


X 








a 


X 




z 




3a 
































denoe 












3a 






xa 


a 








46 


Romance Languages and Lit* 






























French 


159 


90 


38 


a7 


6 


a 






68 


xo 


a 


X3 


8 


4^3 


Italian 


4 


3 


z 


3 










3 




X 






X5 


Spanish 


42 


42 


ao 


x8 


6 








40 


4 






X7 


X89 


Science of language 


















4 


X 








5 


Semitlcs (Hebrew) 
SlaYonic Lang, and Lit. 


a 


I 


I 


a 




















6 


Russian 








X 










8 


a 








zz 


Social Economy 


















7X 


a 








73 


Sociology 


3 


7 


7 


6 


X 








xxo 


8 








148 


gSIS 






X 


ax 






3^! 
148 














Zoology 


68 


61 


x8 


7 


4 








31 


X 








X90 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
TABLE XIX 



AGGREGATE ATTEKDANCB IN ALL COURSES, I917-I918 (EXCLUDING SUMMER 

SESSION, EXTENSION TEACHING, TEACHERS COLLEGE, BARNARD 

COLLEGE AND THE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY) 





Number of 


Number of 
Registrations 


Percentage 


I9I7-I918 


Half-Year 
Courses 


of Total 
Enrolment 


Departments 








Agriculture 


2 


9 


•03 


Anatomy (including Histology) 


7 


"U 


X.S8 


Anthropology 


I? 


.33 


Architecture 


45 


408 


X.40 


Astronomy 


3 


99 


•34 


Bacteriology 
Biological Chemistry 


IX 

13 


ai7 
394 


.74 
1-35 


Botany 


29 


91 


.31 


Business 


49 


774 


3.66 


Chemical Engineering 


IS 


149 


.51 


Chemistry 


66 


X.33X 


4*57 


Civil En^neering 


27 


"4 


.39 


Classical Philology 
Classical Civi£ation 


2 


7 


.03 


2 


37 


.13 


Comparative Philology 
Greek 


2 
30 


^A 


.ox 
.41 


Latin 


41 


2S0 


.86 


Dermatology 
Diseases of Children 


3 
9 


148 

534 


.51 
X.80 


Economics 


41 


1.145 


3-93 


Education 


99 


354 


X.33 


Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Drafting 


17 
8 


lis 


il 


English 


73 
13 


2A90 
343 


':l| 


Fine Arts 


9 


10 


.03 


Geology 


U 


305 


.70 




739 


3.50 


Gynecology 

History and Political Philosophy 

Household Arto 


8 


4x0 


I.4I 


75 


X,797 


6.37 


3 


3 


.01 


Hygiene and Preventive Medicine 


I 


"5 


.39 


Journalism 

Laryngolo^ (including Otology) 


n 


?!5 
396 


1.96 

1.03 


46 


X.033 


3.55 


Mechanical Engineering 


35 


353 


.87 


Metallurgy 
Military Training 


ax 

2 


lao 
483 


xiS 


Mineralogy 


5 


58 


.30 


Mining 

Muniapal and Private Law 


13 
53 


67 
1.873 


.33 
6.43 


Music 


23 


X7I 


.59 


Neurology 


xa 


647 


3.33 


Obstetrics 


6 


490 


X.68 


Ophthalmology 


a 


148 


.51 


Oriental Lcuiguages « 








Indo-Iranian Languages 


14 


15 


.05 


Semitic Languages 


38 


85 


.39 


Orthopedic Surgery 


3 


a6a 


.90 


Pathology • 


6 


130 


.41 


Pharmacology. Materia Medica and 








Therapeutics 


a 


338 


.78 


PhUosophy 


43 


1.353 


4-30 


Physical Education 


14 


X.344 


4.38 


Physics 


35 


656 


a.3S 


Mathematical Physics (Mechanics) 


5 


X3X 


•42 


Physiology 


10 


347 


X.19 
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TABLE XIX— Continued 



19x7-19x8 


Number of 

Hatf-Year 

Courses 


Number of 
Registrations 


of Total 
Enrolment 












34 


731 


3.51 


Practice of Medicine 


24 


643 


a.ai 


»^i2s; 


35 

19 




':?! 


ReUgioii 


la 


56 


.19 


Roman Law and Jurisprudence 


7 


3S 


•09 


Romance Languages and Literatures 










53 


I.0S7 


3-63 


Italian 


7 


33 


.07 


Plionetics 


I 


6 


.03 


Spanish 


IS 


337 


Z.I6 


Stevonic Languages 








Russian 


6 


18 


.06 


Social Economy 


X9 


ao3 


.70 


Sociology 


la 


378 


.96 


§3^ 


z6 

2 


396 


a.s8 
x.oa 


Zoology 


37 


386 


1.33 


Tota/ 


/.49/ 


29,I0J 


100.00 



> Government and Industry a 
Politics 3a 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION TEACHING 

A. STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX 



Morning- 
side 



E)xtra- 
Miiral 



Total 



Men 
Women 

Toials 

Duplicate Registrations: 
Matriculated Students 
Summer Session (1917) 

Total aiUndance in BxUnsion Teaching only 



aulBs 
3.410 

S^9S 



299 

821 



3.784 

3.933 
6,716 



X.303 
3SI 

5,262 



B. REGISTRATIONS IN SPECIAL CLASSES (NOT INCLUDED IN OTHER TABLES) 













WOMSN 




Total 




\^nter 


Spring 


Both 


Winter 


Spring 


Both 


Clerical Service 


43 


13 




65 


XI3 




333 


Fine Arts 


8 


9 


6 


44 


51 


19 


137 


General Service 




8 






30 




38 


Insurance 


46 


18 


13 


IZ 


1 


I 


89 


National Service 




38 






76 




ZZ4 


Navigation 




19 










Z9 


Ordnance 


158 


141 










399 


Politics 










66 




66 


Social Service 








371 






37 z 


Spoken Language 


78 


58 


31 


331 


304 


zoo 


693 


Camouflage 




10 










10 


Toials 














2,057 



C. STUDENTS CLASSIFED ACCORDING TO FACULTIES 





Morning- 
side 


Extra- 
Mural 


Total 


z. Non-matriculated: 








Columbia 


4.07X 


83Z 


4,892 


Teachers College (exclusively) 


63Z 




631 


3. Matriculated: 








Columbia College 


386 




386 


Barnard College 


47 




47 


Mines, Engineering and Chemistry 


9 




9 


Fine Arts 


ZI 




II 


Journalism 
Business 


30 




30 


48 




48 


Graduate Faculties 


303 




303 


Medicine 


3 




3 


Pharmacy 


5 




5 


Teachers College 


354 




354 


Law School 


8 




8 


Totals 


5M5 


82s 


6,716 
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D. STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RESIDENCE 



291 





Morning- 


Extra- 


Grand 




side 


Muial 


Total 


New York City: 








Manhattan and the Bronx 


3.278 


63 


3.341 


Brooklyn 


S04 


91 


595 


Queens 
Richmond 


14a 
31 


a 
z 


144 
3a 


New York State (outside New York City) 


491 


2^ 


S65 


New Jersey 


58a 


163 


745 


Totals 


3,028 


3Q4 


3,422 


Other States: 








Alabama 


x6 




z6 


Arizona 


4 




4 


Arkansas 


a 




a 


California 


30 


I 


31 


Colorado 


x6 


a 


z8 


Connecticut 


87 


z8a 


a69 


Delaware 


z 




z 


District of Columbia 


za 




xa 


Florida 


4 




4 


G<k>rgia 


aa 


I 


a3 


Idaho 


X 




I 


Illinois 


38 




a8 


Indiana 


Z9 


I 


ao 


Iowa 


az 




ax 


Kaniffliff 


6 




6 


Kentucky 


•i 




13 


Louisiana 




6 


Maine 


16 


X 


17 


Maryland 


9 


a 


IX 


Massachusetts 


It 


151 


aas 


Michigan 




z6 


Minnesota 


19 




19 


jja»' 


>i 


a 


3 
ao 


Montana 


5 




5 


Nebraska 


7 




7 


New Hampshire 


6 




6 


New Mexico 


3 




3 


North Carolina 


xa 




xa 


North Dakota 


a 




a 


Ohio 


51 


3 


54 


Oklahoma 


t 




4 


Oregon 


I 


9 


Pennsylvania 


81 


67 


148 


Rhode Island 


14 


z 


IS 


South Carolina 


14 




14 


South Dakota 


3 




3 


Tennessee 


14 




14 


Texas 


30 


a 


3a 


Utah 


z 


z 


a 


Vermont 


xo 


z 


11 


Virginia 


U 


3 


37 


Washington 
WestVfrginia 


IS 
5 


a 


17 

5 


T^r tftoowffin 


17 




17 


Wyoming 


a 


I 


3 


Totals 


5*793 


819 


6fil2 


Foreign Countries: 








Canada 


13 


a 


IS 


ChiU 


a 




3 


China 


40 




40 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION TEACHlNG—lCorUinued) 





Morning- 
side 


Extra- 
Mural 


Grand 
Total 


Cuba 

Germany 

India 

Japan 

Mexico 

Persia 

Russia 

Sweden 


13 

z 

z 

26 

2 
I 
a 
z 




Z3 

z 
z 

36 

2 

1 
2 


Totals 


i02 


2 


104 


Grand Total 


5JS95 


82t 


6,716 
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EXTENSION TEACHING— (Continued) 

B. AGGRBGATB ATTBNDANCE ON COURSES 





No. of Half- Year 
Courses 


No. of Registrations 


Percent" 
age of 
Total 
Enrol- 
ment 


SUBJBCT 


Morning- 
side^ 


Bztra- 
Mural 
Centers 


Total 


Morning- 
side^ 


Bztra- 
Mural 
Centers 


Total 


Administntioii 


19 




19 


85 




85 


.49970 


Advsnoed Dentiatry 




46 


46 




205 


205 


x. 20540 


Asricultnre 


13 




X3 


83 




83 


.57804 


Anthropology 


a 




a 


13 




13 


.1664A 
X.04076 




27 




a7 


177 




X77 


Astronomy 


2 




a 


aa 




22 


.12936 


BioloKy 
BoolSeeping 


XI 

4 




XX 

4 


43 
159 




43 
159 


.25384 
.93492 


Botany 


7 




7 


52 




52 


.30576 


BtislneM 


S9 




59 


'-m 




1.755 


XO.41940 
2.89530 


Clmnistry 


13 


4 


17 


128 


490 


Civil Engineering 


7 




7 


51 




51 


.29988 


Comparative Literature 


2 




a 


46 




46 


.27048 
.79380 


Contemporary Literature 


5 




5 


135 




135 


Clothing 


35 




35 


324 




324 


1.90512 


£??!^ 


28 




a8 


223 




223 


X.4X124 


Drafting 


10 




10 


75 




75 


.44100 


Drawing 


xa 
II 




la 

IX 


.fl 




,f. 


.28224 
X.28184 




3 




3 


8 




8 


.04704 


Education 


3 


5 


8 


24 


340 


364 


2.14032 


Educational Dramatics 


X 




X 


XO 




XO 


.05880 


Educational Psychology 


X 




X 


20 




20 


.1x760 


Electrical Engineering 


6 




6 


XI8 




X18 


X9.61726 


English 


109 


XX 


lao 


a.936 


4X1 


3.347 


nneArts 


59 




59 


515 




515 


3.x 2820 


French 


49 


4 


53 


837 


46 


883 


5.20204 
.08232 
.2x168 


gass"^ 


2 

5 




2 
5 


It 




12 


German 


31 


4 


35 


233 


67 


300 




Greek 


3 




3 


20 




20 


.X1760 


Histonr 
Household Arts 


27 

a 




27 

2 


630 

a 




630 


3.72440 
.01176 


Household Economics 


3 




3 


XO 




XO 


.05880 


Hygiene 


a 




a 


16 




16 


.09408 


Industrial Arts 


i 




i 


^ 




37 


.21756 


International Law 






4S 


.28224 


International Relations 


a 




a 


24 




24 


.14112 


Italian 


4 




4 


31 




31 


.18228 


Utin 


13 




13 


xx8 




1X8 


.69384 
.335x0 


Uw 


a 




a 


57 




57 


Library Economy 


XO 




XO 


248 




248 


J» 


Mathematics 


ao 




20 


426 




426 


Military Training 


4 

a 




4 

a 


IX 

52 




XX 

52 


.06468 
.30576 


Music 


27 




a7 


124 




X24 


.141x2 




4 




4 


41 




41 


.24108 


Nuning 


9 




9 


139 




139 


.81732 


Nutrition 


a 




a 


29 




29 


.17052 


8E*?5*?7 


15 




IS 


229 




229 




Oral Hygiene 


25 




25 


777 




777 


Penmanship 


a 




a 


10 




10 


SSSSg' 


IX 

X 




XX 

X 


'U 




'U 


1^43472 
.34x04 


Photography 
Photoplay Composition 
Physical Education 


X 

8 




X 

8 


s? 




4 
57 


.02352 
.33516 


34 




24 


148 




148 


.87024 


Physical Training 


4 




4 


23 




2^ 
86 


.13524 


IWcs 
Politios 


a 
5 


a 


4 

1 


H 


129 


I.2XX28 

.50568 


Practical ArU 


6 




x6 




x6 


.09408 
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EXTENSION TEACHING— (Continued) 



i 


No. of Half- Year 
Courses 




Percent- 
age of 


Subjects 


Morning- 
side 


Extra- 
Mural 
Centers 


Total 


Morning- 

Side 


Extra- 

Mural 
Centers 


Total 


Total 
Enrd- 
ment 


Practical Arts Chemistry 


10 




lO 


43 




43 


.25284 


PracUcal Arts Music 


27 




27 


70 




70 


.41x60 


Practical Arts Physics 


2 




2 


10 




10 


.05880 


Psychology 


13 


I 


14 


310 


19 


329 


Z.93452 


PubUc Health 


I 




z 


22 




22 


.12936 


Reli«ion 


I 




I 


2 




2 


.0x176 


Secretarial Correspondence 


4 




4 


93 




93 


.54684 


Slavonic 


8 




8 


34 




34 


.14112 


Social Sdence 


A 




4 


34 




24 


.141x2 


Sociology 




z8 


238 




338 


1.39944 


Spanish 
Speech 


38 
10 




38 

10 


743 
9a 




743 
92 


4.3688^ 
.54096 


Stenography 


19 




19 


S7I 




571 


3.35748 


StatisUcs 


I 




I 


a3 




23 


.13524 


Structural Mechanics 


lO 




lO 


86 




86 


.50568 


Textiles 


7 




7 


sil 




s?I 


.21756 


Typewriting 


17 




17 




3.29868 


Typography 


2 




2 


77 




77 


-♦5276 


Zoology 


2 


3 


s 


44 


IS6 


200 




Totals 


q8o 


8o 


i,o6o 


15,4^4 


I ^01 


16,985 


100,00000 
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SUMMER SESSION OF I918 

Six thousand and twenty-two were registered in the Sum- 
mer Session of 1918. 

The total enrolment of 6,022 marks a decrease of 122 
over 1917. The percentage loss over 1917 is 1.99. 



Year 


General 




Medical 


Total 


Percentage of 
IncteaaeOver 
Preceding Year 


Z900 


417 






4x7 




X90I 

190a 


IS 






IS 


38.85 
11.05 


1903 


940 




53 


993 


54.43 


1904 


976 
Z.008 




47 


^l 


—3.33 


1906 




43 
33 


x,oi8 
1.041 


l:SI 


1907 


I.3S3 




43 


X.395 


33.73 


Z908 


1^198 




34 


I.S33 


10.05 


1909 


X.949 




33 


I.97X 
3.633 


38.65 


I9Z0 


3.633 




33.54 
13.90 


19IX 


a.973 




3.973 


Z9ia 


3,60a 




3.603 


3X.X6 


19x3 


4,539 




4,539 


a6.oz 


1914 


5.590 




5.590 


'tn 


191S 
1910 


5.961 
8.033 




5.96X 
8.033 




34-59 


1917 


6.X44 




6.144 


—33.43 


1918 


6»03a 




6.033 


— 1.99 



2,920 degrees ax^ held by 2,251 of the students as follows: 



1,521 


A.B. 


54 


Pd.B. 


5 


B.Di. 


I 


V.M.D. 


507 


B.S. 


9 


Pd.M. 


3 


M.Di. 


I 


C.R.M. 


32 


B.L. 


I 


Pd.D. 


16 


B.E. 


2 


S.T.B. 


2 


M.L. 


II 


L.I. 


3 


B.O. 


I 


Th.M. 


I 


Litt.D. 


27 


LL.B. 


2 


D.S. 


3 


B.P. 


13 


B.Mus. 


5 


LL.M. 


I 


D.O. 


I 


B.P.L 


401 


A.M. 


5 


LL.D. 


5 


M.E. 


2 


A.A. 


22 


M.S. 


16 


M.D. 


5 


C.E. 


I 


A.A.B.0 


122 


Ph.B. 


13 


B.D. 


2 


Ch.E. 


3 


C.B. 


8 


Ph.M. 


1 


D.D. 


I 


E.E. 


I 


CM. 


33 


Ph.D. 


4 


D.D.S. 


3 


M.Ed. 


I 


J.C.D. 


10 


B.Litt. 


5 


B.C.S. 


I 


B.S.C. 


2 


S.T.D. 


12 


Ph.G. 


4 


Ed.B. 


2 


J.D. 


12 


Misc. 


I 


Phar.D. 















The tables appended hereto need but little comment. The 
percentage of women students has increased from 67.40 per 
cent, to 71.60 per cent. The percentage of new students 
shows a slight increase, 56.96 per cent, against 55.38 per 
cent. The number of matriculated students has decreased 
by 89, about 3.55 per cent. 
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Glaaaificatlon 


Numbers 


Number 
Totals 


Percentages 


Peroentacc 
Totals 


A. Students Classipixd Accobding 










toSbx 










Men 


1.710 




7iioo 




Women 


4,31a 










6,022 




too.oo 


B. Students Classifibd as Old and 










Nbw 










Previously i^egistered 


2,591 




^Sl 




New students 


3.43X 










6,022 




100.00 


c. Students Classifibd Accobding 










TO Facultibs 










I. Non-matriculated 




3*514 




58.35 


II. Matriculated: 










I. Columbia College 


3S7 








2. Barnard College 


73 








3. Mines. Engineering and 










Chemistry 


la 








4. Law • 


19 








5. Medicine 


32 








6. Architecture 


6 








7. Political Science 


109 








8. Philosophy 


373 








9. Pure Science 


118 








10. Ph.D. in Education # 


laa 








II. AppUed Science 


3 








I a. Teachers College 










Undergraduate 


814 








Graduate 


628 








Unclassified 


27 








13. Journalism 

14. Business 


8 








8 












2,508 




41.65 


D. STtn>BNTs Classified Accobding 




















Elementary schools 


733 




12.17 




Secondary schools 

Higher educational institutions 


959 
355 




1:?i 




Normal schools 


aio 




3*49 




Industrial schools 


31 




.51 




Principals (school) 


362 




6.0X 






187 




3. 14 




Superintendents 


lU 




1.90 




Special teachers 




2.26 




Private school teachers 


256 




4.25 




Private teachers 


45 




:Ii 




Librarians 


XI 






Technical schools 


36 




.60 




Business schools 


2 




•03 




Vocational schools 


26 




•43 




Not engaged in teaching 


3.55S 




43^7 








6,022 




100.00 


E. Students Classified Accobding 










TO Residence 










North Atlantic Division: 










Connecticut 


133 








Maine 


39 








Massachusetts 


220 










37 








New Jersey 


434 
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SUMMER SESSlON—iCatUinued) 



Classification 


Numbers 


Number 
Totals 


Percentages 


Percentage 
Totals 


New York 










OuUide of N. Y. City 562 










Manhattan 1,360 










Brooklyn 307 










Queens 46 
Richmond 11 


















1.733 


3.395 








Pennsylvania 


42s 








Rhode Island 


28 








Vermont 


33 












3.613 




dO.06 


South AUantic Division: 










Delaware 


It 








District of Columbia 








Florida 


37 








Georgia 


90 








Maryland 


84 








North Carolina 


III 








South Carolina 


55 








Virginia 


X59 








West Virginia 


55 












661 




10.98 


South Central Division: 










Alabama 


57 








Arkansas 


34 








Kentucky 


45 








Louisiana 


17 








Mississippi 


19 








Oklahoma 


18 








Tennessee 


51 








Texas 


65 












296 




4-01 


North Central Division: 










lUinois 


135 








Indiana 


137 








Iowa 


53 








Kansas 


63 








Michigan 


158 








Minnesota 


84 








Missouri 


80 








Nebraska 


36 








North Dakota 


13 








Ohio 


331 








South Dakota 


22 








Wisconsin 


67 


J.169 




19.41 


Western Division: 










Arizona 


7 








CaUfornia 


4& 








Colorado 


21 








Idaho 


4 








Montana 


II 








New Mexico 


6 








Oregon 
Utah 


5 
8 








Washington 


19 








Wyoming 


I 












130 




2.16 
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Clanification 


Nnmbers 


Number 
Totals 


Percentages 


Percentage 
Totals 


Insular and Non-contiguoua Terri- 
tories: 
Hawaiian Islands 










X 








PhiUppine Islands 
Porto Rico 


4 
3 












8 




.13 


Foreign Countries: 
BrazU 










Canada 


47 








China 


41 








Cuba 










England 










Japan 
Mexico 


28 








PalesUne 










Persia 










Russia 










Siam 










South America (Chili) 










South Africa 










Sweden 










Iceland 














*45 




M.41 






6,022 




100.00 
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Subjects 


No. of 
Courses 


No. of 
Registrations 


Percentage 

of Total 

Enrolment 


F. Studbnts Classipibd Accord- 








IMO TO ATTBNDANCB ON 








COUKSBS 








Aocoimtlns 


a • 


37 


.34 


Admlniftiatlon 


7 


173 


I.X3 


Agriculture 


4 


14 


.09 


Anatomy 


I 


X3 


.09 


Architecture 


6 


xa 


.08 


Aft Metal Working 


X 


xo 


.07 


Aatronomy 


3 


70 


.45 


Bacteriology 
Biological Cbemittry 


X 
3 


83 

XX 


.54 
.07 


Biology 


3 


64 


w|a 


Botany 


\i 


41 


.37 


BudnetB 


~J 


X.33 


Cancer Retearch 


X 


.04 


Chemical Engineering 


6 


33 


.aa 


Chemistry 


5t 


889 


5.8a 


Civil Bngineering 


2 


a 


.ox 


Clothing 


7 


X76 


X.15 


Comparative Literature 


4 


xaa 


.79 


Cookery 


9 


a87 


X.88 


Drawing 
Economics 


i 


34 
1X3 


.aa 
.74 


Education 


X4I 


5.359 


3S.07 


Electrical Engineering 


2 


aa 


-14 


Engineering Drafting 


3 


33 


.aa 


English 


27 


991 


6.48 


FlneArU 


14 


314 


a.os 


iTrench 


34 


8i7 


5.35 


General Linguistics 


X 


7 


'OS 


Geology 
Geography 


i 


10 

87 


:J? 


German 


ax 


X04 


.68 


Greek 


5 


34 


.aa 


Houseiiold Arts 


19 
X3 


*?2 

xa6 


3.3X 

.83 


Hygiene 


X 


33 


.15 


Industrial Arts 


X 


23 


•IS 


Italian 


3 


38 


.35 


jourpalism 
Kindergarten 


3 

X 

6 


4 
4X 
147 


.03 

:52 


Latin 


x6 


198 


x.a9 


Uw 


8 


69 


.45 


library Economy 


5 


xa6 


.83 


MathemaUcs 


IS 


389 


3.55 


Mechanics 


3 


8 


.06 


Mineralogy 


3 


37 


.18 


Music 


8 


97 


.63 


Nature Study 


X 


14 


.09 




5 


31 


.ao 


Nursing 


4 


loo 


.65 


Nutrition 


3 


83 


.54 


IVnmanship 


I 


37 


.16 


PhUosophy 
Phonetics 


8 

a 


133 
34 


Photoplay Composition 
Physical Education 


a 


xo 


.07 


27 


x.03a 


6.75 


Physical Therapy 


X 


aa 


.14 


Phsrsics 


IS 


I9X 


x.as 


Pracfioe of Medidne 


6 

4 

I 


87 
43 
51 


.58 
.a8 
•33 


Public HMlth 


7 

I 


axi 
45 


X.38 
.39 
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Subject! 


No. of 
Courses 


No. of 
Registrations 


Peroentase 

ofTouT 

Enrolment 


PubUcLaw 


3 


19 


.13 


ReUgion 


4 


33 


.33 


Riusian 


2 


8 


.06 


Secretarial Correspondence 


a 


a? 


.18 


Social Science 


X 


49 


^2 


Sodology 


4 


148 


.96 


Spanish 


8 


3S6 


3.33 


Speech 


2 


IZZ 


.73 


Statieacs 


2 


57 


.37 


Stenography 


3 


ia6 


.83 


Surgery 


z 


9 


.06 


Textiles 


2 


57 


.37 


Typewriting 


3 


165 


I.08 


Zoology 


2 


a4 


.z6 


Totals 


631 


iS,28o 


JOOJH) 



Respectfully submitted 

Frank A. Dickey 

Registrar 



June 30, igi8 
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REPORT OF THE ACTING LIBRARIAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I918 

To the President of the University 
Sir: 

As Acting Librarian of the University, I have the honor to 
submit the following report for the year ending June 30, 191 8. 

The year in the Library, and largely because of war condi- 
tions, has been an active one. In spite of the smaller number 
of students in certain departments of the Uni- p j- p 
versity, the use of the General Reading Room ®* "^^ ^^ 
was greatly increased, the use of books showing a gain of more 
than 5,000 volumes over 1916-1917. This has been due to 
two causes. In the first place, a temporary increase in the fall 
months was caused by the fact that the new library of Barnard 
College could not be opened in September, as intended, and 
Barnard students were largely provided for, from September 
to December, in the General Reading Room. In the second 
place, a more permanent increase, not so much in the number 
of books used as in the amount of reference service called for, 
has been due to the large amount of war research work done 
by various committees and individuals who have liberally used 
the resources of the University. Statistics of the use of the 
Periodical Reading Room also show an increase over its re- 
corded use in 1916-1917. 

The collection of books shelved in the General Reading 
Room now numbers some 18,000 volumes, that is kept timely 
and active by a vigorous weeding out of volumes no longer 
constantly needed. In more ways than one the collection has 
reflected the changed conditions of the past year. It has been 
possible'to reduce the number of books allotted to certain sub- 
jects injwhich the demand has lessened — the collection of 
Germanjiterature, for example, has been very materially cur- 
tailed — ^while other subjects have been expanded and new sub- 
jects have been added. The collection of statistical annuals, 
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always good, has had to be much extended to meet the many 
demands made upon it by war workers. Much economic and 
trade material, such as the commercial reports and bulletins 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, heretofore 
used on call from the stacks, has been in such constant demand 
that the whole set has had to be moved to the open shelves of 
the Periodical Reading Room, and the public document refer- 
ence material in other subjects has had to be largely increased. 
New conditions created by the War and the many new de- 
mands made upon the Library by war research workers are 
forcing, also, at least a temporary revision of former policies of 
selection and purchase of material. Before the War, the Brit- 
ish parliamentary papers were bought only when those of a 
session had been completed and bound, and the fact that the 
set was thus several years behind the times was no great ob- 
jection under ante-hdlum conditions. The same was true of 
both the Parliamentary Debates and the French Journal officid. 
Now, however, the call for current issues of these three publi- 
cations has been so great that duplicate subscriptions for un- 
bound issues, as well as for bound volumes, have had to be 
placed, and the unbound sets are kept in the Periodical Read- 
ing Room for current reference use. Many publications of 
foreign governments for which the Library was formerly ac- 
customed to rely upon the document collections of the New 
York Public Library are now needed so constantly that copies 
have had to be ordered for this Library. 

The reference work of the Library has also been largely 
increased by the large amount of government work which is 
being done at the University, and there have been many out- 
side demands of a government or quasi-government nature. 
The greater part of this demand for extra service has come 
from the various historical, economic, and scientific experts 
who are working for the House commission, but questions 
have also come from members of the Army and Navy, from 
workers for the Attorney-General, from the Post-oflSce, and 
from various other sources. While such demands have called 
for much extra effort, they have been counted as a privilege 
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rather than a burden and have been gladly met as an oppor- 
tunity for national service. 

Another new development due to War conditions has been 
the need for a certain amount of censorship over publications 
displayed in the General and the Periodical Read- 
ing Rooms. Propaganda periodicals of a sedi- cnsors p 

tious or suspicious nature, of which a fair number were sent to 
the Library by interested parties during the summer and fall 
of 1917, had to be carefully watched, and publications ruled 
against by the Post-office Department were withdrawn at once, 
on the principle that what was excluded from the mails should 
also be excluded from the Library. On the other hand, a too 
strict 'library censorship' had to be guarded against. The 
plan followed was not only to withdraw from the public collec- 
tions and from the catalogues all book or periodical publica- 
tions ruled against by the Post-office authorities, but to 
withdraw also from general circulation books condemned as 
unpatriotic or unsafe by reliable judges or by public opinion. 
These restricted books are not, however, discarded from the 
Library, since the book which is dangerous while the nation is 
at war may possess a definite value fifty years hence to the 
student of the various phases of the great conflict. 

The demands upon the Loan Desk, which with the Refer- 
ence Reading Room reflects the general use of the Library, 
were similar, and show, in the unusual call for statistical, de- 
scriptive, and scientific material that has characterized the 
circulation, the effect of the War. 

Elsewhere in the Library the War has had an even more 
immediate influence to change normal conditions. Although 
serious inroads have been made upon the number of students 
enrolled, the various government classes established for the 
training of officers and enlisted men in the army and navy have 
drawn largely upon the Engineering Library for the loan of 
books, as well as for reference and research. To supplement 
the text-books and government publications supplied to these 
students, there is placed on reserve a collection of the most 
recent material relative to gas engines, aeroplanes, radio- 
telegraphy, and the subjects in which these men may be spec- 
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lalizing, and bibliographies have been prepared for the officers 
in charge of the instruction. 

In the Natural Science Libraries, in the same way, there has 
been a notable increase in reference work for instructors and 
government commissions. The Geology Reading Room has 
been especially in demand for this work and books and maps 
dealing with the geography and topography of the belligerent 
countries have been more extensively used than ever before. 
The Agricultural Library has also been largely used by war 
workers who have been compiling statistics on the agricultural 
products of foreign countries. 

War conditions have affected the Library in still other 
respects. The difficulty of obtaining assistants, both pages 
and others, has greatly increased, and to such an 
extent that no patrt of the Library has had its full 
quota except for only a few weeks at a time throughout the 
year. The difficulty of securing evening assistants has been 
partly met for both the Loan and the Reference departments 
by changing the general closing hour of the Library from 
eleven to ten o'clock, and by closing at six o'clock during all 
periods when the University was not in session. Wherever 
possible, girl pages have been substituted for boys, but the 
situation is no less acute and promises to become worse. 
Vacancies in various positions from time to time have thrown 
much extra work on all remaining members of the sta£F, and 
all have met the demand for additional effort in an admirable 
spirit, and as a matter of course. The question of stipend, 
however, is rapidly becoming a crucial one in several depart- 
ments of the Library. In the Catalogue division every copyist 
resigned in the course of the summer to accept business posi- 
tions at largely increased salaries. Untrained high school girls 
were taken in to fill these places, at a great disadvantage to the 
work of the department, during the early half of the year. 
These new girls are now well trained, but since their training 
gives them an especial and added value in a business office they 
will presently be offered a much larger sum than we can pay, 
and they will disappear to make room for others to go through 
the same process. The Loan division is a still greater sufferer 
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under recent conditions, and its page service and that of the 
Shelf division, both of which have had in the past the active 
and reasonably continuous service of boys, has been at times 
seriously crippled to the detriment of the efficiency of the 
Library in the ready supply of books to readers. The pages, 
both boys and the girls who are now largely employed, are lit- 
erally here to-day and gone to-morrow, and there is no appar- 
ent means at the present time to reteiin them. 

Other problems of administration have arisen as a conse- 
quence of the War. The whole matter of book ordering at 
home and abroad has become an unusually compli- . 

cated problem. No German publications whatever ^ ®""^ 
have come through during the year and all foreign shipments 
have been greatly delayed. This delay has been further 
accentuated by the congestion of freight and express at home 
and the curtailment of shipping facilities, all of which have 
combined to cause, at times, a retarded service that under 
more normal conditions would not have occurred. Exchanges 
for abroad for the time being have been practically discon- 
tinued. Material has been sent when especially requested, but 
only when it could be replaced if lost in shipment. How to 
bind books is also a problem that has become more and more 
perplexing on account of war conditions that have brought 
about an enormous increase in the cost of materials and labor. 
Binders boards, which are, perhaps, the most important ma- 
terial used in book binding and for which there is no substi- 
tute, are no longer to be had in quantities to fill the legitimate 
requirements of the trade, and binders* leathers of usable 
quality are steadily becoming scarcer and as a direct result 
more expensive. We have fortunately thus far suffered no 
great impairment of service from these conditions, and the 
binding record of the year is a reasonably satisfactory one. 

Changes completed in the Library during the year were the 
removal of the entire collection of Philology from Room 208 to 
Room 402 ; Celtic literature from Room 208 to 413 ; 
and the transfer of some of the most important ransers 
works relating to History from Room 107 to Room 208. The 
special reference collection on Church History was transferred 
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from Room io6 to Room 107. The folios in the Phoenix col- 
lection were removed to the loft of Room 402, which is now 
under lock and key; as were also the Mary Queen of Scots 
collection and the Holland Society library which had pre- 
viously been shelved in Room 413. A good deal of work was 
also done in moving and readjusting the collections of the 
various departmental libraries and reading rooms. 

In addition to current accessions by purchase, gift, and 

exchange, there have been catalogued this year about 700 

titles for the Classics Reading Room, and about 

Catalogue ^^ ^j^j^ j^^ ^j^^ Architecture Reading Room, 

completing the cataloguing of these collections to date. From 
the first of September until the first of May the work of re- 
cataloguing and re-carding in the main catalogue was carried 
on systematically and completed to the letter H. The re- 
cataloguing of serials has been continued steadily through the 
year, and 1,197 titles, 13,491 volumes, have been completed. 
Seven hundred volumes of Italian literature have been re- 
classed and re-catalogued. Eighteen hundred titles of classic 
authors have been revised. Twelve hundred titles in Math- 
ematics have been re-catalogued, completing the re-cata- 
loguing of that subject. The Mathematics collection, shelved 
in Room 108, has now a complete author catalogue in that 
room. A typewritten list of all subject headings in Math- 
ematics with the classification number of each subject indi- 
cated has also been prepared. This list has about 600 entries, 
including cross references, and used in connection with the 
shelves serves admirably in place of a subject catalogue. A 
temporary catalogue of all unbound doctors dissertations in 
Mathematics has also been made and placed in this room. 

In my report of last year a new plan was outlined for dealing 
with serial analyticals which involved placing the cards in the 
General Reading Room in the inmiediate vicinity of the 
printed indexes. During the winter two new catalogue cases 
were received and about 100,000 analytical cards have been 
filed. The arrangement has proved itself extremely useful in 
supplementing the printed indexes. 
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The Library has recently subscribed for the monthly list of 
accessions of the British Museum, beginning with the year 
1916 and continuing currently. These lists have been cut up 
and mounted on cards and filed in cases near the British Mu- 
seum catalogue. To date about 46,000 cards have been filed. 
The monthly lists are in this way made readily available as 
supplements to the printed catalogue and will serve admirably 
until the second supplements are printed. The purchase of 
new catalogue cases for the Avery Library, and the consequent 
bringing together of several small catalogues, made necessary 
a careful revision of the whole catalogue in order to bring sub- 
ject and author headings into uniformity. The author head- 
ings have been revised and the subject headings are under 
way. 

A new scheme of cataloguing for the Law Library was put 
into effect at the beginning of the fiscal year, the essential 
features of which are to have as much as possible done in the 
Law Library itself by cataloguers assigned from the general 
Cataloguing Department, thus avoiding, so far as possible, the 
delay in getting books to the shelves and cards into the cata- 
logue. At the same time, a limitation was put upon the 
number of law books to be represented in the general library 
catalogue. Not only has the work been more quickly done, 
but it has been better done than in preceding years, because all 
is done from the books themselves and with easy access to the 
rest of the collection into which the book is to fit. In addition, 
much other work has been done in verifying the cataloguing of 
the text-book collection ; the removal of unnecessary law cards 
from the general catalogue, a task which has continued during 
the entire year, and is still to be completed ; the representation 
in the law catalogue of legal material shelved elsewhere; in 
checking the French legal dissertations and filing all cards in 
the law catalogue. The recataloguing of the following groups 
of law books has been completed : international law, text-books 
and treatises; abridgments; dictionaries, legal periodicals; 
attorney-generals' reports; bar association reports; public 
utility reports. 
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The statistics appended to this report show the number of 
volumes bound and rebound outside the Library building and 
the volumes repaired and the pamphlets bound in 
*° *"^ our own bindery. In addition to this work in the 
building, call numbers were gilded or affixed on 25,268 vol- 
umes. A large number of this total were not new books. 
Through the constant changing of classification it was neces- 
sary to remove the old gilding and to substitute new numbers 
on 13,364 volumes. The number of lines of relettering, due to 
correcting titles, volume and series numbers, was 1,659. 
Material incomplete or not ready for binding to the number of 
480 pieces was sent to the shelves in binders boards cut to 
the size of the publication for subsequent use, marked with 
the call number and tied together with tape, in which form 
they are perfectly available. In addition, maps were repaired 
and mounted and thirty-nine cases were made. A number of 
original letters written by Stephen Whitney Phoenix and 
others were mounted and are now in process of binding, as are 
also a large number of letters relating to the installation of 
Seth Low as President of the University. A large number of 
photographs belonging to the Avery collection were mounted. 
About 600 small photographic plates concerning Botany were 
mounted and bound in two large quarto volumes. For the 
Law Library the indexes for Reporter System were mounted 
in eight quarto volumes. Several thousand newspaper dip- 
pings relating to the death of Seth Low were mounted, and are 
now in process of binding. Commencement cards of Kings 
College, Columbia College, and Columbia University were 
mounted and bound in two volumes. Four scrap books 
were made. 

The General Library distributed pamphlets, doctoral dis- 
sertations, and various volumes not desired for preservation 
among the following institutions: Teachers College, Union 
Theological Seminary, Jewish Theological Seminary, American 
Museum of Natural History, Hispanic Museum, New York 
Public Library, and New York Botanical Garden. Sixty-seven 
mail sacks containing duplicates of United States Government 
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documents were returned to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

Under the system of inter-library loans, 325 volumes were 
borrowed by Columbia, exclusive of those obtained from the 
Branch Station of the New York Public Library 
within the Library building. The number of " ^' \^^^ 
books loaned by Columbia was 500. It was 
found necessary to decline in many instances the requests for 
loans of books in immediate use, like dictionaries of foreign 
languages, or technical books apart or as numbers of a series 
and largely in engineering and chemistry, that under existing 
conditions it would be difficult or impossible to replace. The 
number of loans, however, in spite of this curtailment was 
larger than in the preceding year. 

The statistics at the end of this report show the number of 
volumes acquired by the Library during the year. The more 
notable gifts were as follows: from President Butler, 
375 volumes, 19 pamphlets; Provost Carpenter, 50 
volumes, 121 pamphlets; Professor Seligman, 212 pieces; 
Columbia University Press, 28 volumes. From the Ministfere 
des Travaux Publics of France, through the French Ambassa- 
dor, was received the Carte G6ologique de la France, in all 333 
pieces, which has been of the utmost value to special work in 
the geology, geography and topography of France in their con- 
nection with the War. From Mr. Keitaro Tanaka, of Tokyo, 
Japan, was received the great Chinese work, Ch*un tsai fang, 
Ts'ung shu, in 160 volumes. From Dr. J. Ackerman Coles, a 
frequent benefactor of the Library, was received two volumes 
and portfolio of an idition de luxe of Forest, Lake and River; 
The Fishes of New England and Eastern Canada, by F. M. 
Johnson, M.D.; from Mr. Henry E. Huntington, the valuable 
English Literature Catalogue of the Church Collection in two 
volumes; from Mr. Clement Le Boutillier, 21 bound volumes, 
8 unbound volumes, and 3 packages of plates on architectural 
subjects; from Mr. C. M. Lewis, 191 books and pamphlets on 
engineering; from Mrs. Samuel Thome, 324 pieces; from Mr. 
Charles Butler, blue prints of the Rockefeller demonstration 
base hospital and of the United States base hospital in France; 
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from Mr. William C. Lane, Librarian of Harvard University, 
an album of photographs of the Columbia class of 1866. From 
Mr. Clement Acton Griscom the Library received $32.40 for 
the purchase of the Atlas universel de giograpkU in 90 parts, and 
from Mr. Henry Osbom Taylor $100 designated *for the Li- 
brary'. 

Gifts specifically to the Law Library were from Professor 
William D. Guthrie, 458 volumes of Illinois Reports; from 
Mr. Thomas K. McCarthy, 210 volumes of New York Re- 
ports; from the Ml^morial Library Association of Westerly, 
R. L, 75 volumes of Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Massa* 
chusetts laws; from Mr. Walter Frank, 56 volumes of Ameri- 
can reports and legal periodicals; from Mr. H. Steffen, 24 
volumes of text-books. An interesting gift of Japanese works 
on international law was received from Mr. S. Tomimasu, a 
graduate student in the Faculty of Political Science. 

A gift from Dean Stone consisting of 57 volumes of case 
books was not made a part of the permanent library collections, 
but was designated as a Students Loan Collection, the vol- 
umes of which are to be loaned out to needy students who are 
unable to buy their own books. It is hoped that from time to 
time accessions to this loan collection may be made by gifts 
from students and graduates. All of these books are duplicates 
of those in the regular collection. The most notable single 
purchase of the year for the Law Library was a collection of 
Mexican, Cuban, and Spanish law books bought from the 
widow of Mr. Joseph Darling, a specialist in Spanish law. Of 
the volumes thus purchased, 257 were added to the library. 

In this connection it is important to record the appointment 
by the Law Faculty of a committee to cooperate with the Law 
Librarian and the Librarian of the University in 
Law Library ^j^^ development of the Law Library. It is the 
purpose of the committee both to consider immediate and 
pressing needs and to draw up a comprehensive statement of 
policy. As a result of its discussions, a preliminary statement 
of the "Financial Needs of the Law Librar5r* was presented to 
the Acting Librarian, and on the condition that the committee 
should formulate a comprehensive plan for the expenditure of 
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the entire amount a special appropriation was made by the 
Trustees of the University to be expended in three annual 
installments for upbuilding the library, and in addition to the 
r^^ular, but wholly inadequate, annual appropriation for law 
books and binding. The action of the Law Faculty in the con- 
stitution of the committee is an indication of a fuller appreci- 
ation of the real destiny and function of the library and will 
undoubtedly still further result in a direct stimulation to its 
growth. The special appropriation made by the Trustees for 
the purchase of books on International Law has been partially 
expended and has already largely increased the University re- 
sources in this important subject. 

The most noteworthy gifts of the year to the library of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons have been from Dr. Evan 
M. Evans, 290 volumes; from Dr. John S. ^^ „ , 
Browne, Librarian of the Academy of Medicine, Library 

to whom special acknowledgment should be made 
for repeated benefactions, 546 bound volumes and 1,030 un- 
bound volumes of journals. The M. J. Breitenbach Company 
contributed 2476 journal numbers; the Borden Condensed 
Milk Company, 1,364 journal numbers; the Purdue Frederick 
Company, 880 journal numbers. Many smaller gifts of books, 
journals, and reprints were received. 

The University Library has been for a number of years in 
possession of a considerable collection of books in the Chinese 
language, whose importance has not been gener- 
ally recognized because of the lack of a catalogue, CoUertkm 
except for a very small part of the collection 
which was bound and catalogued previous to 1917. The cata- 
loguing of Chinese books differs so materially from the method 
of cataloguing books in other languages that it was necessary 
to seek expert assistance from an outside source and the Uni- 
versity was especially fortunate in securing the willing service 
of Mr. Walter T. Swingle, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, who has given his time and his 
enthusiasm most freely to the project. The catalc^^ue was 
b^^n in the early part of the year, and while it is not yet com- 
plete, practically all books not previously catalogued have been 
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listed, under Mr. Swingle's direction, by a Chinese student of 
the University who was first sent to the Library of Congress 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the approved system 
there in use. The list as prepared is on cards and in Chinese 
characters. The cards were first arranged under subjects and 
a photostat copy was made as a shelf list. Subsequently^ the 
cards were arranged as a catalogue according to the first stroke 
of each character of the first word in the title, which is practi- 
cally the same as the arrangement under an English alphabet. 
The classification used is based on that of the catalogue of the 
Imperial Library at Pekin with some few changes and with the 
addition of new classes that have come into existence since the 
Imperial Catalogue was published in 1782. The four great 
classes of Chinese books are lettered A, B, C, D and under such 
headings the main subject classes are numbered as in ordinary 
library practice. This system permits the identification of 
Chinese books by a very brief reference number and facilitates 
the arrangement of books on the shelves and in charging them 
as loans. The Library of Congress S3^tem of classification, 
thus followed, is as simple and practical as the unusual con- 
ditions permit. If all American libraries will use it, it will 
greatly facilitate the preparation of a union catalogue and 
enable us and others to avoid unnecessary duplication in the 
future purchase of Chinese books. 

The collection needed, beside cataloguing, a thorough over- 
hauling in order to bring together scattered parts of the larger 
works and to determine the missing parts of others, and a large 
number of the books were unbound. In binding, the original 
covers and the original sewing have been preserved and the 
edges left untrimmed. A number of books are in need of re- 
pairing, especially where the leaves have been eaten by book 
worms, and this work will be undertaken so soon as the proper 
paper is received from China. Some of them cannot be bound 
because of the method of printing and the lack of a margin for 
sewing, and in the very old ones because of the brittle paper, 
in which instances it is necessary to put them in special paste- 
board cases. 
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The collection now numbers about 9,920 volumes in the 
Chinese language. The special appropriation made by the 
Trustees has enabled the Library to make the material already 
at hand for the first time readily available for use by Chinese 
students, who have frequently complained in the past of its 
inaccessibility. Orders have also been placed through Mr. 
Swingle, who is now in the Orient, for a considerable number 
of books to supplement and complete our collection along well 
considered lines, and the foundation has been laid of a Chinese 
library that will be in the end reasonably commensurate with 
the importance of the subject. 

The various departmental and special libraries have re- 
ceived attention. The new Chemistry Reading Room, made 
available at the beginning of the academic 
year, has greatly increased the facilities in a Reading Room 
subject that has become of extraordinary im- 
portance under the conditions of the War. For the first time 
in many years, adequate space is provided to accommodate 
both books and readers. The room contains at the present 
time in its size and contents one of the most valuable collec- 
tions of the University. A great drawback, however, to its 
eflSciency is the inadequacy of the catalogue, and an enormous^ 
amount of work is yet to be done in analyzing and cataloguing 
and making available through bibliographies and indexes the 
great bulk of information which the library contains, a task 
that will require the services of a trained assistant with a 
knowledge of chemical literature and the ability to abstract 
and catalogue it. 

The University Biblography for 1916, compiled as usual by 
the Reference Librarian, was issued as a pamphlet of 79 pages, 
containing 1,462 titles. An addition of especial 
importance to the catalogue of the Library was * *o8Tap y 
the list of essays submitted for the Masters Degree, i. e.. Mas- 
ter of Arts, Master of Science, and Master of Laws, from 1891 
to 1917* inclusive, arranged alphabetically under author and 
indexed by subject, and printed as a pamphlet of 347 pages. 
The prefatory note by the Supervisor of the Catalogue Depart- 
ment, who had the compilation in charge, states that unlike 
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the doctoral dissertations, these essays are not required to be 
printed and have not been included in any library catalogue. 
They frequently contain original material of value, evea 
though it may be on some minor and more restricted aspect of 
a subject of research, and with the growth of graduate work 
in the University they are in frequent and continually increas- 
ing demand. The list as printed makes this material, which is 
of very wide range, immediately and readily available. It is 
proposed hereafter to print an annual list of these essays and 
to cumulate the separate lists at the end of a four or five years' 
period. The Alumni Bibliography of the year, to the date 
of compilation, was published in the Alumni News for 
March i. 

On Alumni Day an exhibition of rare books and manuscripts 
from the various collections of the Library was held in the 
. Columbiana Room and a descriptive pamphlet 

was printed for distribution to visitors. Exhi- 
bitions held in the Avery Library in addition to those spe- 
cifically of an architectural character recorded in the report of 
the School of Architecture, were photographs and etchings of 
paintings by Frank Duveneck and sculpture by Solon Borg- 
lum, continued from the latter part of the preceding year: 
Jbooks and prints illustrating the history of aqueducts, in con-- 
nection with the Mayor's Catskill Aqueduct Celebration; 
reproductions of drawings by Muirhead Bone illustrating 
British munition manufacture; the Third Annual Exhibition 
of contemporary bookplates by the American Bookplate So- 
ciety; and the notable collection of photographs of the Co- 
lumbia University campus in competition for the Ja^;er 
prize. 

During the year, Mr. Ralph F. Miller, Librarian of the Co- 
lumbia College Study, has served, with notable consdentious- 
ness and zeal, as Acting Assistant Librarian in 
in St^ place of Mr. Roger S. Howson, Assistant Librarian 
of the University, who went into military service 
as an enlisted private in infantry at the beginning of the fiscal 
year. Professor John R. Crawford, who became on the first 
of July Librarian of the Avery Library, left also in May to 
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enter military service. During tlie four months of his admin- 
istration the Avery Library received a more careful and com- 
petent attention than it has had in its whole history, and it 
has already notably responded in appearance and service to 
the labor bestowed upon it. 

The most important matter of additional Library equipment 
was the installation during the year of the two electric lifts to 
take the place of the outworn pneumatic lifts * . 
that were part of the original equipment of the Equipment 
building. The new lifts have now been in operation for several 
months and have greatly contributed to the convenience and 
efficiency of the loan service which has been seriously hamp- 
ered by the constant breakdown of the older system. In 
addition to the equipment of the new Chemistry Reading 
Room, already mentioned, new filing cases were provided for 
the General Reference Reading Room and map cases for the 
Journalism and Natural Science libraries, and much needed 
electrical lighting was installed in the galleries of the General 
Reading Room which for some time past have been un- 
ligfated. 

The new library of Barnard College, which it had been in- 
tended to open for use at the beginning of the academic year, 
was ultimately opened on January 8, Barnard Col- 
lege students, in the meantime and until their own coU^ 
library was ready having used, as has been noted, 
the General Reference Reading Room and other reading rooms 
of the University. The provision of these fine new rooms, with 
their abundant light and space for readers and ready accessi- 
bility to the stacks, has furnished Barnard College for the first 
time with an adequate library equipment. The accessions of 
the year to this library were 605 volumes, making the total 
number of volumes in die library 12,235. 

The library of the College of Pharmacy was increased during 
the year by 236 volumes, 29 by purchase, 142 
by gift, and 65 newly bound volumes of period- pharaaor 
icals. The cumulative index of pharmaceutical 
literature, b^un in 1917, has been continued and has reason- 
ably progressed. 
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The appeal sent out by the American Library Association 
War Service for books for the soldiers and sailors met with a 
ready and active response on the part of the 
g^ °^ Library, and to the end of May, 4,800 volumes, 
including 500 from Barnard College and 200 from 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, were sent to the re- 
ceiving office at the New York Public Library. Our contribu- 
tions were made ready for immediate distribution and use, 
volunteer workers from various departments of the Library 
having plated, pocketed, and prepared book and shelf cards 
for each book. In addition to those delivered, there are some 
3,000 volumes now on hand awaiting preparation for shipment 
and others are constantly coming in. The largest single gift, 
numbering 250 volumes, came from the local Chapter of the 
Delta Tau Delta Fraternity whose members had all entered 
government service. The volumes to be delivered were care- 
fully selected and undesirable books were set aside. Some 
books unavailable for the purpose were sold and purchases to 
the number of sixty-five volumes, as recommended by the 
American Library Association, were made with the proceeds. 
Among the books delivered were 100 copies of Baedeker guides 
to various parts of the war area, collected by the Reference 
Librarian, which were particularly desired. To bring about 
the results indicated practically everybody on the Library 
staff did something, either in soliciting or plating or fetching 
books. In this latter work students and boy scouts also gave 
willing assistance. Eighteen additional volumes on Economics 
were sent on the request for such material to the Transporta- 
tion Department, Officers Training Camp, Camp Joseph E. 
Johnson, Jacksonville, Florida, as a gift, with the understand- 
ing that when they were through with them they would send 
them on, as circumstances might dictate, to some other 
branch of the United States service. 

The immediate need of the Library is, as before, for addi- 
tional shelving in many parts of the General Library and in 
several of the department libraries, and for improved condi- 
tions of lighting. In detail, Room 108 should have at once 
added shelving to relieve the crowded condition of the Mathe- 
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matical Collection, as should Room 307, which contains the 
Columbiana Collection. Additional shelving is also urgently 
neededin the Columbia Coll^ne Study and in theSchool 
of Mines Library. The shelving in the latter library is 
wholly inadequate and necessitates the constant transfer of 
books to the stacks of the General Library that should prop- 
erly be on reference in the room. The shelving, furthermore, 
throughout the General Library has nearly reached its capac- 
ity,' and radical measures must be taken within the. next two 
years at most to make room for new volumes and to relieve the 
pressure that already exists. On a careful estimate, there is 
still room for only about 32,500 volumes, which according to 
the present rate of growth would be used up in two years. To 
meet the demand for additional space subsequent to this period 
in any adequate manner, it is quite probable that parts of the 
Library building not now used for library purposes will need 
to be utilized and structural changes will have to be made that 
will involve considerable expense. 

The Law Library is insufficiently lighted, to the detriment 
of its use. To remedy these conditions, which are not new 
ones, drop lights should be installed over the tables in the 
second deck of the law stacks, so that readers who have been 
given permission to use the stacks may do so at night, and 
much better lighting should be provided for the law stacks 
themselves. At the loan desk in the General Library lights 
are needed properly to light the filing cabinets. In the new 
Chemistry Library the lighting system is inadequate and is in 
especial need of betterment. To provide for these needs 
would require an appropriation additional to the general bud- 
get of the Library. 

In conclusion, I would submit the following statistics: 

Accessions: 

Gifts: 3285 volumes, 92^ pamphlets 
Exchanges: 

Dissertations Others Total 

Pieces received...;; 398 ?oo 598 

Pieces exchanged. ,,,,,. 1 1398 
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Accessions: (ConUnued) 
Orders: sent out, 8517 
Volumes added: 

General Library and Departments 12,070 

School of Law 3*4^2 

School of Medicine 5f036 

Barnard College 605 

Teacher^ College 2,768 

College of Pharmacy 236 

Total 24,137 

Total of volumes in Library, June 30, 1918 711,416 

Estimated unbound pamphlets in Library 53t000 

Cataloguing: 

Cards made and filed in General Library and Departments: 

New cards 52,711 

Cards replaced 30,862 

Depository catalogue 47i947 

Total I3I.530 

Printed cards received for Depository catalogue: 

Library of Congress 37i7i8 

Harvard University 3f7i2 

John Crerar Library 6,517 

Total 47,947 

Binding: 

Volumes repaired in building 3,161 

Books and pamphlets bound in building 6,634 

Total 9.795 

Volumes bound outside 5,232 

Volumes rebound outside 4^251 

Total 9483 

CircuUUion: 

Volumes supplied from Loan Desk for outside use (including 

26,112 renewals) 190,803 

For use in building 57*909 

Supplied from reading rooms for outside use 264,572 

Used in reading rooms 650,290 

Total recorded use of libraries 1,163,574 

Respectfully submitted 

Wm. H. Carpenter 
Acting Librarian 

June 30, igi8 
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REPORT 

To the Trustees of 

Columbia University in the City of New York 

The Treasurer makes the following report of the financial 
affairs of the Corporation for the year ended June 30, 1918. 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1918 

INCOMX 
FROM ALL tOURCn 

From Students: 

Fees. (See page aaa) $1,158,292.62 

Other Charges. (See page 33a) 23.293.07 

$1,181,585.69 

From Endowment: 

Rents. (See page 333) 687.199.96 

Income ol Investments In Personal Property. (See 

page 333) 65,712.13 

Kennedy (John Stewart) Fund. (See page 333) 101.600.20 

Webber John) Fund. (See page 333) 3.05 

Redemption Fund Investments. (See page 323) 28,692. 18 

883.207.52 

From Spedal Funds. (See page 333) 311,172.89 

From Gifts and Receipts for Designated Purposes. (See page 333) 172.907.56 

From Payments by Allied Corporations for Salaries, etc. (See page 333) 434.382.67 
From Miscellaneous Sources. (See page 333) 53.054.00 



$3,036,310.33 
Defidt after providing for Redemption Fund 211,106.77 



$3,247,417.10 



INCLUDING RlDBUPnON FUND FATMSNT 

Educational Administration and Instruction. (See page 341) $2,396,762.22 

Buildings and Grounds — Maintenance. (See page 343) 369.531.43 

Library. (See page 346) 1 24,889. 14 

Business Administration of the Corporation. (See page 347) 80,676.87 

Annuities. (See page 348) 36.913.33 

Interest on Corporate Debt, Notes, etc (See page 349) 138,644.11 

Redemption Fund for Bond Issue (See page 393) 100.000.00 



$3,247,417.10 
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322 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

INCOME OF THE CORPORATION, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1918 

FROM STUDENTS: 
Fbbs: 

Morningside: 

Univereity $ 25.590.88 

Late Registration 1,875.00 

Tuition 342.077.10 

Graduation 19,670.00 

Entrance and Special Examinations. . . 3,445.00 

Lodcer 62.00 

Rooms in Residence Halls 142.759.89 

$535,479.87 



College of Physicians and Surgeons: 

University 5.205.00 

Late Registration 50.00 

TuiUon 119.807.20 

Examinations 350.00 

Graduation 2.950.00 

Summer Session, 1918 

Morningside $238.52 1.00 

Less Teacliers College 

proportion 1 15,861.25 



128.362.20 



$U2,659.75 



Camp Columbia 

Summer Course in Surveying 1.939.00 

College of Pliysldans and 

Surgeons 4.241.00 

Excursions 750.00 



127.650.75 



Extension Teaching 364,860.80 

^ $1,158,292.62 

Othbk Chakgbs: 

Morningside: 

Supplies and Materials famlslied to 

Students in 

Chemistry $22,466.43 

MetaUurgy 73.93 

Breakage and Keys in Residence Halls. 168.61 



College of Physicians and Sargeons: 
Supplies and Materials furnished to 
Students in 

Anatomy $24.50 

Osteology 5.00 

Biological Chemistry 554.60 



22.708.97 



584.10 



FROM ENDOWMENT: 23,293.07 

Rents: 

Upper and Lower Estotes 1917-1918 $664,024.38 

620 Fifth Avenue 9,416.65 

No. 407 West 117th Street 930.14 

No. 421 West 117th Street 1.041.20 

No. 431 West 117th Street 1.354.03 

No. 433 West 117th Street 919.07 

No. 83 Barclay Street 1.967.12 

No. 72 Murray Street 1.876.82 



Carried forward $681,529.41 $1,181,585.69 
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Brought fonrord $681,539.41 



$1,181,585.69 



No. 18 East 16th Street. . . 
' No. 712 Madison Avenue. 
Interest on Rents 



3.000.00 

1,704.58 

965.97 



INCOMB OF INVBSTMBNTS IN PBRSONAL PkQPSRTY: 

Interest! 

On General Investments 

On Deposits of General Funds 

On Loans From Special 1914-1915 

Student's Loan Fund 

On Loans from Extension Teaching 

Student's Loan Fund 



$687,199.96 



$63,490.46 
2.187.65 

8.18 



25.84 



65,712.13 

Kennedy (John Stewart) Fund Income 101,600.20 

Webber (John) Fund Income 3.05 

Redemption Fund Investment Income 28,692.18 



FROM SPECIAL FUI«DS. (See page 360) 

FROM GIFTS AND RECEIPTS FOR DESIGNATED 

PURPOSES. (See page 369) 

FROM PAYMENTS BY ALLIED CORPORATIONS 

FOR SALARIES. (See pages 370 and 371) 

Teachers College $203,235.00 

Barnard CoUege 157,166.62 

Carnegie Foundation 58,547.84 

Harlcneas Fund 15,433.21 



$172,907.56 



$434,382.67 



FROM MISCELLANEOUS SOURCES: 
Barnard CoUege: 

Electric Current , 

Steam Heat and Power 



$ 1,297.84 
16.398.05 



Diplomas 

Annual Catalogue 

Post Office 

Telephone Service 

Income from Tennis Courts 

Consents 

Sale of Produce — Columbia Farm 

Civil Engineering — Highway Engineering 
Miscellaneous: 

President's War Preparation 
Fund 

Gifts Account 

Economics EQuipment 

Physics Experimental Lecture 
Apparatus 

Faculty Scholarship 

MisceHaaeous 



$17,695.89 

3.25 

81.15 

458.33 

12.773.61 

610.00 

710.53 

206.50 

1,754.15 



616.04 

902.06 

43.75 



72.03 
85.00 
41.71 



$1,760.59 



Gifts for General Income. 



$1,760.59 
$17,000.00 



883,207.52 
311,172.89 



607.290.23 



53,054.00 
$3,036,310.33 
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INTEREST ACCOUNT 



IMmBST PAID! 

On Corporate Debt $120,006.00 

On Columbia University Notes 14.871.22 

On Loubat Annuity Mortgage 20,160.00 

On Medical School New Site 11.250.00 



$166,287.22 



DEDUCT IMTBRBST AFPORTIONKD A8 FOLLOWS: 

GaUlard Loubat Library Endowment Fund $26,508.31 

Geotge Crocker Research Fund 1,134.80 27.643.11 



$138,644.11 
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BALANGB SHEET, JUNE 30, 1918 



Cash at Banks: 

Special Funds $26,789.37 

Designated Funds 820.08 

General Funds 43.858.94 

$71,468.39 

Ancan of Rent (See page 353) 20.310.00 

Loans to Students 30.603.88 

Insunmoe in Advance 43,788.55 

Advances against future appropriations, etc. 130.577.08 

Overdrafts on Income of Special Funds (See page 359) 74,799.87 

Materials and Supplies. Chemistry Department 25,763.04 

Expenses re Leases, etc., in Suspense 4,163.06 

Securities owned for account of (Seneral, Special and Designated Funds 

(See page 387) 13.092,452.90 

University Land, Buildings and Equipment — MorningBide(See page 39>) 14,959.848.25 

Stadium — Hudson River, Momingside 1,203.00 

CoUege of Physicians and Surgeons 983,370.47 

Camp Columbia, Morris, Connecticut 39.765.27 

Columbia University Printing Office, open account 111.881.82 

Columbia University Printing Office. Equipment and Machinery 154.508.54 

Rental Properties: 

Upper and Lower BsUtes, New York City, (1916 
Tax Valuations) $19,740,500.00 

Upper and Lower EsUtes, New York City. Buildings 
and Leases Purchased 156,947. 18 

Other Property. New York City (See page 39a) 1,108.921.93 21.006.369.11 

Redemption Fund: 

Investments 798.282.50 

Cash 1,717.50 

800.000.00 



51.550.873.23 
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BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1918 

FUNDS AMD UABIUTXSS 

General Panda Bank ovtrdnit $ 94,024.73 

Special Fiind»— Principal (See page 415) 11.217.636.13 

Special Fund*— Income Unexpended (See page 359) 269.708.72 

Unexpended Gifts for Designated Purposes (See page 369) 779.749.55 

Permanent Fonda— For Purchase of Land and Erection of Buildings (See 

page 417) ■ 8,058.828.50 

Funds for Loans to StudenU 32.842.02 

General and Special Funds— Accounts Payable, etc 33.968.37 

Pees Received in Advance. Deposits, etc 57.351.08 

Columbia University Notes Payable 375,000.00 

Mortgages on New York Property 698.000.00 

Columbia College 4% Mortgage Bonds 3.000.000.00 

Capital Account: 

Estate Summary $21,047,188.57 

Real Estate Sales Account 5.886,575.56 

' 26.933.764.13 



$51,550,873.23 
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ARREARS OF RENT, JUNE 30, 1918 

Arrean of Rent 1913-1914 $1,915.72 

Collected in 1917-1918 $1,915.72 

Arrean of Rent 1914-1915 1.900.28 

CoUected in 1917-1918 1.900.28 

Arrears of Rent 1915-1916 2.705.43 

Collected in 1917-1918 797.43 1.908.00 

Arrears of Rent 1916-1917 13.961.50 

CoUected in 1917-1918 12.757.50 1.204.00 

Rents Receivable from Upper and Lower Estates 1917-1918 664.024.38 

CoUected in 1917-1918 649.754.38 13.382.00 

Total Arrears. June 30. 1918 $20,310.00 

219-20 Greenwich Street. 6 months' rent to May 1. 1918 $750.00 

72 Murray Street. 6 months' rent to May 1. 1918 525.00 

65 West 48th Street. 12 months' rent to May 1. 1918 (balance) 1.273.50* 

28 West 49th Street. 6 months' rent to May 1. 1918 1.045.50 

68 West 49th Street. 6 months' rent to May 1. 1918 862.50 

17 West 49th Street, 6 months' rent to May 1. 1918 1.452.50* 

45 West 49th Street. 6 months' rent to May 1. 1918 932.00* 

57 West 49th Street. 6 months' rent to May 1. 1918 844.50 

67 West 49th Street. 6 months' rent to May 1. 1918 (balance) 695.50 

14 West 50th Street, 6 months' rent to May 1. 1918 1.251.50 

36 West 50th Street, 6 months' rent to May 1, 1918 (balance) 558.00 

44 West 50th Street. 6 months' rent to May 1, 1918 905.50* 

19 West 50th Street. 42 months' rent to May 1, 1918 6,678.00* 

25 West 50th Street, 12 months' rent to May 1, 1918 (balance) 1.674.00 

65 West 50th Street. 6 months' rent to May 1. 1918 862.00 



$20.310.00t 



*In Utigation. 

tThis amount has been reduced since June 30th to $18,723.10 
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REDEMPTION FUND 

Balance in Fond at June 30. 1917 $700,000.00 

Add: Secnrltlea depodted with Trustees of Fund 100.000.00 

Balance in Fund at June 30. 1918 $800,000.00 

Composed of: 

BONX>8 

$100,000.00 Anglo-French 5 per cent. Eactemal Loan 

Bonds due 1920 $94,875.00 

30.000.00 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Go's. (P.. L. B. 
& W. Va. System) 40-year 4 per cent. Refund- 
ing Bonds due 1941 27.450.00 

50.000.00 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Go's (S. W. 
Division) SH per cent. First Mortgage Bonds, 
due 1925 44.937.50 

40.000.00 Central New England Ry. Go's. 50-year 
4 per cent. First Mortgage Bonds, due 1961 . . . 37,211.25 

50.000.00 Chicago Union Station Go. 4H per cent. 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds, due 1963 49.875.00 

50.000.00 Northern Padfio-Great Northern 4 per 
cent. Joint Bonds, due 1921 (C. B. & Q. Col- 
lateral) 47.933.75 

30.000.00 St. Louis. Southwestern Ry. Go.'s. 4 per 
cent. First Mortgage Bonds, due 1989 27.750.00 

10.000.00- United States of America. Second Lib- 
erty Loan of 1917 10/25 year 4% Gonv. Bonds. 
Due 1942 10.000.00 

20.000.00 United States of America. TUrd Lib- 
erty Loan of 1918 10 Year AH% Gold Bonds. 
Due 1928 20,000.00 



BONDS AND MORTGAGBS 

On 212 Grand Street. New York, at 5 per cent., due 

1919 27.500.00 

On 720 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York, at 5 per 

cent, due 1919 8.000.00 

On northwest comer Second Avenue and 1 2th Street. 

New York, at 4H per cent., due 1919 92.750.00 

On 14 West 48th Street, New York, at 5 per cent.. 

due 1920 65.000.00 

On 52 West 48th Street. New York, at 5 per cent. 

due 1916 10,000.00 

On 62 West 48th Street. New York, at 5 per cent.. 

due 1911 20.000.00 

On 534-550 West 58th Street. New York, at AH Per 

cent., due 1921 100.000.00 

On 425 West 117th Street. New York, at 5 per 

cent., due 1898 15.000.00 

On Southwest Comer 174th Street and St. Nicholas 

Avenue, at 4H per cent, due 1922 100.000.00 $798,282.50 

Cash 1.717.50 

$800,000.00 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 



PERMANENT FUNDS 

FOR THB PURCHASE OF LAND AND BRBCTION OF BUILDINGS 



At June 30, 
1917 



Addition! 

during the 

year 



At June 30. 
1918 



Adams (Bdwatd D.) Gift (for Dentachei Hana) 

Additions to the Medical School 

Alumni Memorial Hall Gift (Univenlty Hall 

Enlargement) 

Anonymona Gift toward erection of Philosophy 

Building 

Anonymous Gift for Hamilton Statue 

Association of the Alumni of Columbia College 

(Hamilton Statue) 

Avery (Samuel P.) Gift (Avery Architectural 

Library Building) 

Babcock and Wilcox Gift (Steam Boaers for 

Power House) 

Clark (B<lwanl Severin) Gift (Fountain of Pan) 
Class of 1874 Gift (Marble Columns in 

Library) 

Class of 1880 Gift (HamUton HaU. Gates). 

Class of 1881 Gift (Flagstaff) 

Class of 1881. Arts, Mines and Political Science 

Gift ((^emot in Hamilton Hall) 

Class of 1882 Gift (120th Street Gates). . . . 
Class of 1883 Gift (Torcheres. St. Paul's 

Chapel) 

Class of 1883, Mines, Gift (Setting of Bust of 

Professor Egleston) 

Class of 1884, Arts. Gift (Marble Clock, 

Hamilton Hall) 

Class of 1884. Mines. Gift (Grading South 

Field) 

Class of 1890. Arts and Mines. Gift (Pylons) 

Class of 1893 Gift. Chapel BeU 

Class of 1899 Gift (Grading South Field).. 
Class of 1906 Gift. Class of 1906 Clock. . . 
Class of 1909. CoUege. Gift (Class Shield in 

HamUton Hall) 

Contributions to Bloomlngdale Site 

Contributions to Buildings. CoUege of Physii- 

dans and Surgeons 

Contributions to Medical School. Removal and 

Rebuilding Fund 

Dodge (Marcellus Hartley) and Mrs. Helen 

HarUey Jenkins Gift (Hartley Hall). . . . 

Dodge (William E.) Gift (Sari HaU) 

Fayerweather Legacy (Fayerweather HaU) . 



$30,000.00 



100,756.41 
350.000.00 

Looaoo 

10.000.00 

339,250.00 

3.250.00 
12.013.50 

1,678.00 
2.020.00 
4.600.00 

1.000.00 
1.500.00 

5,280.00 

390.00 

1,913.90 

5,000.00 
8,598.72 



5,000.00 
1,159.64 

20.00 
331,150.00 

71,551.05 

28,000.00 

350,000.00 
164.950.82 
330,894.03 



$85,200.49 



3.464.60 



$ 30.000.00 
85,200.49 

100.756.41 

350.000.00 
1.000.00 

10.000.00 

339.250.00 

3.250.00 
12.013.50 

1.678.00 
2.020.00 
4.600.00 

1.000.00 
1.500.00 

5.280.00 

390.00 

1.913.90 

5.000.00 
8.598.72 
3.464,60 
5,000.00 
1.159.64 

20.00 
331,150.00 

71.551.05 

28,000.00 

350.000.00 

. 164.950^2 

330.894.03 



Carried forward . 



$2,160,976.07 



$88,665.09 



$2,249,641.16 
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At June 30. 
1917 



Brought forward 

Fumald (Ectate of Francis P. Fumald and 
Mn. S. BUa Fumald). Gifte (Funiald HaU) 

Hamflton Hall Gift (Anonymoua) 

Havemeyer Gift (Havemeyer Hall) 

Hepburn (A. Barton) Gift of Malson Fran- 



$2,160,976.07 



350,000.00 
507.059.16 
414,206.65 

33,300.00 



Kent HaU: 

Anonymoui Gift $100,000.00 

Cbariea Bathgate Beck Gift.. 3S5.672.57 
Francis Lynde Stetson Gift 10,000.00 



Lewisohn (Adolph) Gift (School of Mines 
BuikUnc) 

Low (Seth) Gift (Ubrary Building) 

Livingston (Bdwazd de Peyster) Gift (Me- 
morial Window, Livingston Hall) 

Memorial Windows Gifts 

Model of Buildings and Grounds Gift 

Morgan (William Fellowcs) Gift (lUuminatIng 
University Grounds) 

New Medical School Site Gifte (116th Street 
and Amsterdam Avenue) 

President's House, Furnishing (Anonymous 
Gift) 

St. Paul's Chapel Gift (Anonymous) 

St. Paul's Chapel Furniture Gift (Anonymous) 

St. Paul's Chapel Organ and Case Gifte. . . 

Schermerhorn Gift (Schermerhorn HaU) . . 

School of Journalism Building Gift (PuUteer) 

Sloan Torcheres Gift (Library BuUding) 

Sloone (Mr. and Mrs. WUUam D.) Gift (Addi 
tions and Alterations to Sloane Hospital for 
Women) 

South Court Fountain Gift 

South Field Fund 

South Field Grading Gift (Anonymous) . . 

Stabler (Bdwaxd L.) Gift 

Torcheres for School of Mines BuUding Gift 
Class of '83, Mines 

Van Anuinge Memorial 

VanderbUt Gift (VanderbUt CUnic) 

Vniard (Henry) Legacy 



495.672.57 

250.000.00 
1.100,639.32 

1,124.00 
14,300.00 
19.972.70 

1.035.00 

420.000.00 

12.851.65 

250.000.00 

2,846.62 

27.000.00 

458.133.18 

563,501.21 

6,000.00 



399,263.14 

4,932.88 

54,707.00 

1,500.00 

1,200.00 

1,000.00 



350.000.00 
50.000.00 



$7,951,221.15 



Additions 

during the 

year 



At June 30, 
1918 



$88,665.09 



682.26 



18,260.00 



$2,249,641.16 



350.000.00 
507.059.16 
414.206.65 

33.300.00 



495.672.57 

250.000.00 
1,100.639.32 

1.124.00 
14.300.00 
19.972.70 

1.035.00 

420.000.00 

13.533.91 

250.000.00 

2.846.62 

27,000.00 

458.133.18 

563.501.21 

6,000.00 



399,263.14 

4.932.88 

54,707.00 

1,500.00 

1,200.00 

1.000.00 

18.260.00 

350.000.00 

50.000.00 



$107,607.35 



$8,058,828.50 
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4l8 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 



SUMMARY OF CAPITAL ACCOUNT 

Balance at June 30, 1917: 

Bftate Summary $21,158,295.34 

Real Bftate Sales Account 5,886.575.56 

$27.0U.870.90 

Lcm: 

Defidt for year 1917-1918 111.106.77 

111.106.77 

826,933.764.13 

Balance at June 30, 1918: 

Batate Summary $21,047,188.57 

Real BMate Sales Account 5.886,575.56 

$26,933,764.13 
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GIFTS FOR SPECIAL FUNDS, ETC.. RECEIVED 

1917-1918 

SPECIAL FUNDS: 

Anonymoua, to be added to the principal of the Crocker 

Fund $ 100. 

Deutacher Verein for a Prize for Columbia College 1,000. 

Ezectttori of the Will of Joseph Pulitzer for the care and 

repair of the SUtue of Thomas Je£Fenon 1,589. 

The surviving trustees of a fund for the support of the 

Professorsliip of Social and Political Ethics held by 

Dr. Felfac Adicr 45,331. 

Wooten, B. A., to be added to the principal of the 

Tyndall Fellowship Fund 486. 

PERMANENT FUNDS: 

Class of 1893. for Chapel BeU $ 3.464. 

Van Amrlnge Memorial Committee, for Van Amringe 

Memorial Fund 18,260. 

For additions to the Medical School: 

Aldrich (Mil. Richard) 5. 

Anderson (Mrs. E. M.) 5.000. 

Anonymous 3,750. 

Balcer (Mr. George F., Jr.) 2.500, 

Baldwin (Helen) 100. 

Benson (Mary) 25. 

Bemheim (Mrs. George B.) 1,000. 

Brackenridge (Mr. (^eo. W.) 50.000. 

Dryden (Mr. Forrest F.) 1,000. 

Eddy (Mr. Jesse L.) 500. 

Hand (Mrs. Learned) 50. 

James (Mr. Arthur Curtiss) 1,000. 

Jennings (Miss Aimie B.) 500. 

Lagemann (Miss Anna) 10. 

Macy (Mr. and Mrs. V. Everit) 5.000. 

McLean (Mr. James) 1,000. 

Mehlor (Miss Elsa) 10. 

Moore (Mr. WiUiam H.) 1,000. 

Mosher (Eliza M.) 500. 

Nash (Mr. William A.) 250. 

Notman (Mr. George) 100, 

Notman (Mrs. George) 100. 

Osborne (Mr. and Mrs. WiUiam Church) 1.000. 

Parsons (Mrs. Elsie Clews) 100. 

Parsons (Mrs. Edgerton) 5. 

Pratt (MiB. Charles M.) 500. 

Scribner (Mrs. Arthur) 25. 

Sorchan (Mrs. Victor) 1.000. 

Straight (Mrs. Willard D.) 1.000. 

Sutro (Mrs. Lionel) 50. 

Thomas (Belle) 25. 

Thompson (Mary Clark) 2.500. 

Wallace (Mr. J. M.) 1,000. 

Waterbury (Mr. John I.) 2,500. 

Waterbury (Elizabeth) l.OOO.i 

Watson (Mr. Thomas J.) • 1,000. 

Carried forward 



DURING 



92 



75 



00 



60 

00 

00 
00 
00 
.00 
00 
.00 
.00 
00 
00 
.00 
,00 
00 
,00 
,00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
00 
.00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
00 
,00 



$48,507.67 



106.829.60 



$155,337.27 
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Brought forward $155,337.27 

• \ 
DESIGNATED GIFTS: 

(ft) For the general purposes of the University, to be ftp- 
plied toward the deficiency in the cost of maintaining 
the work of the University for the year ending June 30, 
1918: 

Bridgham (Mrs. Samuel W.) 5,000.00 

Crane (Mr. Charles R.) 1,000.00 

King (Mr. WiUard V.) 1,000.00 

McLean (Mr. James) 10.000.00 

(b) For Special Purposes: 

American Association for International Conciliation, 

for Summer Session Salaries 1918-1919 250.00 

American Optical Co., Scholarships for two designated 

students in Optometry 382.00 

American Road Machinery Co., for Highway Engi- 
neering Fund 4,000.00 

Anonymous, for additional instruction at the Medical 

School 5,000.00 

Anonymous, for Anthropology Salaries 300.00 

Anonymous, for Columbia Menorah Sodety Contest 

Prise 100.00 

Anonymous, for School of Dentistry 4.000.00 

Anonymous, for Deutsches Haus Maintenance 450.00 

Anonymous, for the DuBois Fellowship 66.00 

Anonymous, for Hartley Scholarships 137.00 

Anonymous, for the Income of the Crocker Fund 94.08 

Anonymous, for Department of Pharmacology 2,940.00 

Anonymous, for Practice of Medldne Salaries 400.00 

Anonymous, for Religious Work 500.00 

Anonymous, for Slavonic Languages Salaries 150.00 

Anonymous, for Summer Session Salaries (Botany) .... 100.00 

Anonymous, for Surgery Salaries (Bellevue Hospital) . . 3.660.00 

Anonymous, for Surgical Research 15,000.00 

Anonymous, for Women's War Work Committee 240.00 

Barnard College for Women's War Work Committee. . 150.00 

Behr (Mr. Herman) for Deutsches Haus Maintenance. 50.00 
Board of Religious Education of the Diocese of New 

York for the New York Diocesan FeUowship. . . . 500.00 
Bogert (Col. Marston T.) for the President's War 

Preparation Fund 100.00 

Bush (Professor Wendell T.) to defray expenses of 

Intercollegiate Committee on Liberty Loans 300.00 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, for course 

in International Relations 50a00 

Chamberlain (Mr. Joseph P.) for the LegistoUve Draft- 
ing Research Fund 7,500.00 

ChUds (Mr. WiUiam Hamlin) for Extension Teaching 

Penal Problems 250.00 

Class of 1879 School of Mines, for Class of 1879 School 

of Mines Loan Fund 100.00 

Carried forward $64,219.08 $155,337.27 
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Brought fcrmard $64,219.08 $155,337.27 

Cochran (Mr. Alexander Smith) for publications In the 

lado-Iranlan Series 1.000.00 

Colgate (Mr. William) for MiUtary Training CouiBe at 

Camp Columbia 100.00 

Columbia Mobilisation Committee for the President's 

War Preparation Fund 2,420.31 

Columbia Service Bureau in Paris (278 donors) 14.323.45 

Committee Felix Adler Professorship Fund, for Phil- 
osophy and Psychology Salaries 4,069.29 

Coolidge (Mrs. Elisabeth S.) for Research Fellowship 

in Medicine 2.500.00 

East River Homes Foundation to be applied towazd the 
work in tuberculosis at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons 9,000.00 

First District Dental Society in support of research 

in Dental Science 200.00 

Flagler (Mrs. Harry Harkness) for Student Orchestra. . 100.00 

Fowler (Mrs. Eldridge M.) for Extension Teaching 

Penal Problems 20aOO 

France-America Committee for Maison Francalse 

Maintenance 2.500.00 

Gerard (James W.) for Marcus Daly Scholarship.... 1.000.00 

Gildersleeve (Miss Virginia C.) for Women's War Work 

Committee 20.00 

Gould (Mr. Edwin) for improvements to the Edwlo 

Gould boat house 850.00 

(^uld (Mr. Edwin) for maintenance of the Edwin Gould 

boat house 500.00 

Grace (Mr. Joseph P.) for Philosophy Salaries 500.00 

Grisoom (Mr. Clement A.) for the purchase of books 

for the Library 32.40 

Hamilton (Mrs. William Pierson) for the Women's 

War Work Committee 50.00 

Hasslacher (Mr. Jacob) for Deutsches Haus Maintenance 50.00 

Hepburn (Mr. A. Barton) for expenses of the bulletin 

of the Maison Ftancaise 200.00 

Jackson (Professor A V. W.) for Indo-Iranian lan- 
guages salaries 500.00 

Jenkins (Mrs. Helen Hartley) for the Marcelius Hart- 
ley Research Laboratory 2,000.00 

Jenkins (Mrs. Helen HarUey) for Women's War Work 

Committee 300.00 

Kahn (Mr. Otto) for the Poetry Society Prize 500.00 

Lambert (Dr. Adrian V. S.) for the Surgical Library. . 50.00 

Lee (Dr. Frederick S.) and Mrs. Lee, for Research Fel- 
lowship in Physiology 1.000.00 

Lewisohn (Mr. Adolph) for Extension Teaching Penal 

Problems 500.00 

Loeb (Mr. James) for Library, James Loeb Fund. . . . 175.00 

Low (Mr. W. G.) for Library, W. G. Low Fund 250.00 

McClymonds (Mrs. Annie M.) for Louise K. McCly- 

monds Scholarships 1917-1918 1,300.00 

Meyer (Dr. Willy) for Deutsches Haus Maintenance. . 100.00 

Carried forward $110,509.53 $155,337.27 
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Milburn (Mr. John G.) for Women's War Work Com- 
mittee 300.00 

Montgomery (Professor Robert H.) for Extension 

Teaching Students Loan Fund 1,000.00 

National Biscuit Commny, for Industrial Research 

Fellowship 2.400.00 

Norrie (Mrs. Breese) for the purchase of music for the 

Benjamin Lombardi Music Library of the Depart- 

ment of Music 50.00 

Osborne (Mrs. Henry Fairfield) for Women's War Work 

Committee 35.00 

Perkins (Mr. G. W.) for Extension Teaching, Penal 

Problems 250.00 

Pupin (Professor M. I.) for Summer Session Salaries. . 150.00 

Pupin (Professor M. I.) for Department of Physics 

Research 2.666.68 

Pupin (Professor M. I.) for Slavonic Languages Salaries 150.00 

Rhodes (Mr. Lyman) for Alumni Association Prize 50.00 

Kockwood (Mr. William) for Military Training Course 

at Camp Columbia: 25.00 

Sargent (Mr. Homer E.) for the Department of An- 
thropology 1100.00 

Sargent (Mr. Homer B.) for Research on Indians in 

British Columbia 500.00 

Satterlee (Mrs. Herbert L.) for Women's War Work 

Committee 300.00 

Schiff (Mr. Jacob H.) for Social Science Salaries 1918- 

1919 1.000.00 

Schiif (Mr. Mortimer L.) for Extension Teaching, Penal 

Problems 200.00 

Senff (Mrs. Charles H.) for Military Training Coune 

Camp Columbia 4.000.00 

Sharpe (Mr. Henry D.) for Extension Teaching. Penal 

Problems 500.00 

Shearer (Mr. George L.) for Military Training Couree at 

Camp Columbia 100.00 

Talcott (Mrs. James) for Special Scholarship 200.00 

Taylor (Mr. Henry Osborne) for the purchase of books 

for the Libiary 100.00 

Teachers College, for Women's War Work Committee. . 75.00 

Towne (Mr. Henry R.) for Military Training Course at 

Camp Columbia 25.00 

Townsend (Mr. Howard) for Women's War Work 

Committee 25.00 

Wawepex Society, for J. D. Jones Scholarship 200.00 

White (Miss May W.) for MiUtary Training Course at 

Camp Columbia 200.00 

Zinsser (Dr. Hans) for Department of Bacteriology 1.500.02 127.611.23 

$282,948.50 

Frederick A. Goetzb 

New York. June 30, 1918 Treasmrtr 

Note: Received by the Special Committee of the Columbia War Hospital Fund, 
for United States General Hospital No. 1 (370 donors) $275,509.13. 
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AKTHUR w. TBBLB, c. P. A. PATTERSON, TEELE & DENNIS cablb address 

JOHN wailMORB ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS "DICHUS" 

HAMILTON S. CORWIN, C.P.A. 

HAROLD ».L.lMINO.C. A. NBW YORK AND BOSTON 

P. R. C. STBBLB, C.A. 
JAMBS WILUNG. C.A. 
W. H. STUMPPBL 

120 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK. DECEMBER 24. 1918 



We have audited the accounts of the Treasurer of Columbia 
University, for the year ending June 30, 1918, and certify: 
That the income receivable from invested funds and deposits 
with banks and trust companies has been duly accounted for; 
that the securities representing the invested funds have been 
produced to us; that all other income shown by the books of 
the University has been duly accounted for; that payments 
have been vouched ; that the cash in banks and on hand has 
been verified, and that the balance sheet and accounts sub- 
mitted herewith contain a true statement of the financial 
condition of the University at the close of business on June 
30, 1918, and are in accordance with the books. 

Patterson, Teele & Dennis 

Accountants and Auditors 
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BARNARD COLLEGE 

PRINCIPAL OF SPECIAL FUNDS JUNE 30, I918 
A. Far General EndowmetU 

BURGESS (ANNIE P.) FUND: 

Legacy from the estate of Mn. Annie P. Burgess. Established 1913 I63.308.33 

CARPENTER (HENRIETTA) FUND: 

Gift of General H. W. Carpentier, in memory of his mother toward 
the Endowment Fund of Barnard College. The income of the 
fund is to be used for the payment of three annuities. Estab- 
lished 1898. 1900, 1911. 1913. 1914* and 1915 498,061.79 

ENDOWMENT FUND: 68,916.93 

FISKE FOUNDERSHIP FUND: 

Gift of the late Mrs. Martha T. FIske-Collord in memory of Mr. Josiah 
M. Fiske. The income of the fund to be applied to the running 

expenses of the College 5,188.08 

FISKE HALL FUND: 

Legacy from the late Mrs. Martha T. Fiske-Collord, the income of 
which is to be applied to the care, maintenance, and Improvement 

of Fiske Hall. Established 1910 122,000.00 

GIBBES FUND: 

a. Legacy of the late Emily O. Gibbes. The income of the fund is to 

be used for the general needs of the College. Established 1908 . 266,986.00 

b. Legacy of the late Emily O. Gibbes. The income of the fund is paid 

for life to Edwina M. Post. Established 1908 100,000.00 

HARRIMAN FUND: 

Gift of Mrs. E. H. Harriman to establish a fund, the income therefrom 
to be used for physical education and development, or to meet 

the deficit in running exi^nses. Established 1914 50,000.00 

HERRMAN FOUNDERSHIP FUND: 

Gift of the late Mrs. Esther Herrman. The income of the fund is to 

be applied to the general needs of the College 5.000.00 

KENNEDY QOHN STEWART) FUND: 

Legacy from the estate of the late John Stewart Kennedy. Estab- 
lished X910 49.918.90 

ROCKEFELLER QOHN D.) ENDOWMENT FUND: 

Gift of Mr. John D. Rockefeller toward the permanent endowment of 

Barnard College. Established 190 z 250.000.00 

SANDERS (ELEANOR BUTLER) FOUNDERSHIP FUND: 

Legacy from the estate of the late Mrs. Henry M. Sanders. The in- 
come of the fund is used for the current needs of the College. 

Established 1908 5.000.00 

SMITH (ANNA E.) FUND: 

Legacy from the estate of Anna E. Smith. Established 29x6 . . . . 10.048.00 

TILLOTSON (EMMA A.) ENDOWMENT FUND: 

Legacy from the estate of Emma A. Tillotson. Established 191 o . . 5.000.00 

WOERISHOFFER FUND: 

Gift of Mrs. Charles Woexishoffer for endowment. Established 1913* 

X917 lOOOOOO 
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B» For Designaled Purposes 

ALDRICH (MARY GERTRUDE EDSON) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift of Mn. Junes Herman Aldiich. Establithed 1916 11,004.80 

BARNARD (ANNA E.) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

(yift of MIm Emily H. Bourne in lu>nor of the late Mrs. John G. 
Bamaid. for a scholarship to be awarded annually at the discre- 
tion of the founder in conference with the representatives of the 

College. Established 1899 3.078.73 

BARNARD SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift of the Alumnc of the Barnard School for girls. Established 1916 4,019.30 

BOGERT (ANNA SHIPPEN YOUNG) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 
Legacy from the estate of Mrs. Annie P. Burgess. The annual income 
is to defray the tuition and eipmses of a worthy pupil who is 
unable to pay her own expenses. Established 1913 5,000.00 

BOGERT (CHARLES E.) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Legacy from the estate of Mrs. Annie P. Burgess. The annual Income 
is to defray the tuition and eipmses of a worthy pupil who is 
unable to pay her own expenses. Established 1913 5,000.00 

BREARLEY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift of pupils of the Breariey School for a scholarship to be awarded 

annually to a student who deserves assistance. Established 1899 3.000.00 

BRENNER (MARTHA ORNSTEIN) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift in memory of Martha Omstein Brenner, Class of 1899. by her 

friends. Established 1915 4,000.00 

BROOKS (ARTHUR) MEMORIAL FUND: 

Gift of Miss Olivia E. Phelps Stokes as a memorial of the late Reverend 
Arthur Brooks, D.D., Rector of the Church of the Incarnation, 
and Chairman of the Board of Trustees of Barnard College during 
the first she shears of the wristenoe of the College. The income of 
the fund is to aid needy and deserving students of the College. 

Established 1897 5.97^.35 

CHISHOLM (ELIZA TAYLOR) MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 
Gift of the Alumnae Association of Miss Chisholm's School for a scholar- 
ship, to be awarded annually by the Committee on Scholarships 
of the Faculty to a student in need of assistance, said Alumnae 
Association reserving the privilege of precedence for such candi- 
dates as they may recommend. Established 1901 3.000.00 

CLARKSON QENNIE B.) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift of the late Mrs. W. R. Chirkson for a scholarship to be awarded 

annually to a student who deserves assistance. Established 1898 3.000.00 

COE (MRS. HENRY CLARKE) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift of the National Society of New England Women for a scholanhip 
to be awarded on the nomination of the Chairman for the Scholar- 
ship Committee of the above society, to a student from New 
Rnifrnd or of New England parentage. Established 1904 . . . 3.600.00 

FISKE SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift of the late Mrs. Martha T. Fiske-CoUord. the income of which is 
to be placed at the disposal of the Dean of Barnard College. 

Established 1895 5.7X9-94 

FISKE (MARTHA T.) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift of Miss Anna E Smith for a non-resident scholarship in memory 

of Mrs. Martha T. Fiske-CoUord. Established 191 x 5.000.00 
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GALWAY FUND: 

Gift of an anonymous donor for a scliolarship. Established xpia . . l2.5S9*o8 

GRAHAM SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift of the Alimuue Association of the Graham School. The income 
of the fund is to be applied to the tuition of a student. Established 

1907 3.000.00 

HEALTH FUND: 

Gift from an anonymous donor to promote the physical health of the 

students and officers of the College. Established 191 7 .... 5.000.00 

HERRMAN BOTANICAL PRIZE FUND: 

Gift of the late Mrs. Esther Herrman. for a prise to be awarded annu- 
ally to the most proficient in Botany x.000.00 

HERTZOG (EMMA) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift to establish a scholarship in memory of Miss Emma Hertsog, who 
for a long period of years was prominently identified with the 
intellectual life of Yonbers. The income is awarded annually to 
a graduate of the Yonkers High School. Established 1904 . . . I3i0oo.oo 

KAUFMANN UESSIE) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift of Mr. Julius Kauf mann to establish a sdiolarship in memory of 
his daughter, Jessie Kauf mann. The annual income of the fund 
is awarded on the merits of the entrance examinations to a student 
who, after careful investigation, is found to have no relative able 
to assist her financially. Established xpoa 4.000.00 

KINNICUTT (ELEONORA) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift of friends of the late Mrs. Francis P. Klnnicntt. a trustee of the 
College, to establish a scholaiship. The income is awarded to a 
student who needs assistance. Established 19x1 5.000.00 

KOHN MATHEMATICAL PRIZE FUND: 

Gift of Mrs. S. H. Kohn for a prise to be awarded annually to a senior 

for excellence in Mathematics x,X4S.94 

McLEAN (MRS. DONALD) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift of the New York Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. The income of the fund b awarded in conference 
with a representative of the Chapter to a deserving student who 
agrees to pursue the study of history (chiefly that of the United 
States) continuously throughout her college course. Established 
1906 3.000.00 

MOIR (WILLIAM) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Legacy fxom the estate of Mrs. Emily H. Moir in memory of her 

husband. Established 19x2 10,000.00 

MURRAY (CAROLINE CHURCH) FUND: 

Gift of Mr. George Welwood Murray in memory of liis wife, Caroline 
Church Murray. The income of this fund is to be used in aid of 
needy and deserving students. Established X9x8 5.000.00 

OGILVIE (CLINTON) MEMORIAL FUND: 

Gift of Mrs. Clinton Ogilvie. The income of this fund is to be applied 
to the salaries of assistants in the Department of Geology. 
BBtabliahed 19x4 10,000.00 

POPE (MARY BARSTOW) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift in memory of Miss Maty Baiatow Pope, sonietlme teacher in 
Miss Chapin*s School, by her friends, her fellow teachers, and her 
pupils. Established 19x3 4.318.15 
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PULITZER (LUCnXE) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift of Uie late Mr. Joseph PuUtser in memory of his daughter, Ludlle 
Politser. The income of tlie fund is to be used for acholarriiips. 
Established zSgg and 1903. 19x5 and 1916 Ii76.553>78 

REED (CAROLINE GALLUP) PRIZE FUND: 

Gift of Mrs. WUliam Barclay Parsons. Established 19x6 1.004.80 

SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift of friends of Barnard College. The income of the fund is applied 
toward helping deserving students through college. Established 
X90Z 9.680.00 

SMITH (EMILY JAMES) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift of Miss Emfly H. Bourne in honor of Miss Smith. Dean of Bar- 
nard CoDege. The income of the fund is awarded in conference 
with the founder. Established X899 •* - * 3.068.93 

SMITH (GEORGE W.) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift of the late Mrs. Martha T. Flske-CoUord. in memory of Mr. 
George W. Smith, a Trustee of Barnard College. The income of 
the fund is placed at the disposal of the Dean of Barnard College. 
Established 1906 5.435.X9 

SPERANZA (CARLO L.) PRIZE FUND: 

Gift from an anonymous donor for the founding of a prise in memory 
of Professor Carlo Leonardo Speransa, to be awarded annually to 
a student in Barnard College for excellence in Italian. Established 
I9XX 1,000.00 

TALCOTT OAMES) FUND: 

Gift of Mr. James Talcott, to found a professorship for Rdigious 

Instruction. Established 19x5 zoo.ooo.oo 

TATLOCK PRIZE FUND: 

Gift in memory of Jean WOlard Tatlock, Class of i895i by her friends 
to found a prise to be awarded annually to the undergraduate 
student most proficient in Latin. Established 19x7 x, 250.00 

TILLOTSON (EMMA A.) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Legacy from the estate of Emma A. Tlllotson. Established 1910 . . 5.000.00 

VELTIN SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift of the Alunuue of Mile. Veltin's School. Established 1905 . . . 3.000.00 

VON WAHL PRIZE FUND: 

Gift from the friends of Constance Von Wahl. 19x2, to found a prise to 
be awarded annually to a senior who has rendered the highest 
type of service to the College. Established 19x5 x»300.oo 

WEED (ELLA) SCHOLARSHIP FUND: 

Gift of the pupils of Bffiss Anne Browne's School, in memory of Miss 
Ella Weed, who was Chairman of the Academic Committee of the 
Board of Trustees of Barnard College during the first five years 
of ita existence. Established 1897 3f393.5x 
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the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is Incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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